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CHAPTER I 


THE PHEASANT : NATURAL HISTORY 


By C. J. Cornish 

The great family of the Phasianid* includes all the 
Old World partridges, francolins, quails, and pheasants. 
By naturalists the long series of species has been 
divided into the partridges (Perdicin<e\ the pheasants 
and their allies the turkeys, guinea-fowls, and 
peacocks(PAtfj/tf/tfW),and the New World partridges, 
which have a notched beak and are called Odonto- 
phorin*. The shape of the wing is the most im- 
portant distinguishing mark between the pheasants 
and the partridges. In the partridges, with a few 
exceptions, the first flight feather is equal to or 
longer than the tenth, while the Thasianina (of 
which perhaps the Argus pheasant is one of the most 
illustrative examples) have the first flight feather 
much shorter than the tenth. Unfortunately the 
exception is that of the true pheasants, which, were it 
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not for their long tails, would by the character of 
the wing be placed among the partridges. 

Though these pages deal with the Phasianin<t 
only, the briefest survey of the list shows how vastly 
prolific Nature is in stocking the world with different 
and splendid forms, even in a single sub-family. 
There are thirty groups in it, one of which alone, 
that of the true pheasants, contains eighteen species. 
The other groups belonging to it are such distinct 
and beautiful forms as the Polyplectron or peacock 
pheasants, the Golden pheasants, the American 
turkeys, the Argus pheasants, the peacock of India, 
the jungle-fowls, and the Tragopans. 

Pheasants in general are the finest in form and 
colour of any birds in the Old World. It would be 
no exaggeration to mention that they are the most 
highly decorated of any class of birds at all. The 
Golden pheasant for fine gorgeous colour, the 
Amhersts for contrasts of hue and pattern, the Argus 
for elaborate ornament, and the peacock for general 
splendour, being each in their way unsurpassed. 

The True Pheasants (Genus Phasianus). — The 
typical bird of the true pheasants, which include 
those most suitable for sport and acclimatisation 
in Europe, is the common pheasant (Phasianus 
colchicus). It is the u undescended great original" 
of our English birds, first seen by Europeans on the 
banks of the Phasis (now called the Riou) in Colchis, 
and named from it. There are from eighteen to 
twenty true pheasants, of which two, the Reeves and 
Soemmering pheasants, have an exaggerated length of 
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tail, and the Versicolor^ or Japanese pheasant, a 
green breast. All the others very much resemble the 
characteristic form of the common pheasant, though, 
as Mr. Ogilvie Grant notes from a careful comparison 
of the skins, all the species with white rings round 
their necks are, roughly speaking, northern forms, 
while those without it, or with only faint traces of 
white, are southern ; and those to the west have red 
or maroon rumps, and those to the east greenish 
rumps. 

In the opinion of that distinguished ornithologist, 
it is probable that they all sprang from an ancestral 
ringed form of northern origin. There is something 
very curious about the degree of development of 
the ring, because it is not, as might be supposed, the 
result of hybridising among wild pheasants in their 
indigenous haunts, as it is here of crosses between 
the old-fashioned pheasant and the Chinese ring- 
necked bird. In most cases the country that each 
species inhabits is shut off by enormous ranges of 
mountains, which completely bar all intercourse 
between the ringed species (of the north) and their 
southern allies. For example, " it is not infrequent 
to find specimens of Stein's pheasant from the valleys 
of Yarkard with an imperfect white ring round their 
necks ; but it is practically impossible for this species 
to meet any of the ringed form from Dzungaria, 
being separated by high mountains and impassable 
deserts." The explanation suggested of the presence 
of partially ringed birds in the south is that this is a 
case of reversion to the ancestral northern type. 
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The number of tail feathers is a distinguishing 
mark between the different genera. Thus the Argus 
pheasants have only twelve tail feathers, the peacock 
pheasants from twenty to twenty-four tail feathers, 
the Kalij pheasants sixteen. The true pheasants, 
as well as the Monauls and Golden pheasants, have 
eighteen tail feathers. The various species and sub- 
species of the Phasianus group are all natives of Asia, 
and the most magnificent of all, Reeves's and 
Soemmering's pheasants, belong to China and Japan 
respectively. The cock Reeves's pheasant measures 
a total length of six feet six inches ! of which the tail 
alone is five feet long. The story of its discovery, 
and subsequent partial settlement in our islands, is 
remarkable. From the days when Marco Polo 
described them as having, in the translator's language, 
" tayles of eyght, 9, and tenne spannes long," they 
were forgotten by European naturalists ; though 
their long tail feathers were commonly worn in the 
caps of Chinese actors playing military characters, 
and the birds appeared in Chinese drawings, it 
was believed to be an imaginary creation, like the 
dragons which these artists are so fond of designing. 
Mr. Tegetmeier, in a very full account of the birds' 
history, states that they were kept in an aviary at 
Macao from 1808 till 1821, by a Mr. Beale, where 
one was seen and described by Dr. Bennett, the 
author of much of the earliest description of the 
natural history of Australia. It is curious that what 
he saw at Macao is described in his Wanderings 
in New South Wales. It was Mr. Reeves, a China 
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merchant, after whom the bird was very properly 
named, who brought the first living bird to England, 
a cock. His son, Mr. John R. Reeves, procured a 
hen later ; but the credit of establishing it in England 
is due to the late Mr. John J. Stone and Mr. 
Walter H. Medhurst, H.M. Consul at Hankow. 
Mr. Medhurst was thoroughly in touch with the 
natives, and by the aid of a Chinese collector, who 
was supplied with drawings of this and other kinds 
of wild pheasants, he secured four successive sets of 
Reeves's pheasants. Seven were eventually lodged in 
the Zoological Gardens, largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Stone. Since then the descendants of those and 
of other birds brought to the Continent have become 
established in Western Europe to a limited extent. 
If they were more suitable for ordinary woods, their 
increase would be an object of greater care than it is ; 
but Mr. Stone's hope that they " would afford the 
best sport of all the pheasants, as well as being, 
from their size and magnificent plumage, a desirable 
addition to our lists of game birds," is not entirely 
fulfilled. The breed has been a great success in 
rough and mountainous districts, such as Lord 
Tweedmouth's ground at Guisachan, Inverness, where 
the six-foot pheasants find it difficult to run among 
high bracken, fallen trees, and rough heather. But 
Mr. J. G. Millais, who wrote an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of shooting them, and illustrated it by a striking 
drawing of the long-tailed bird turning a somersault 
in the air and using the reversed wings and tail as a 
brake, noted that at Balmacaan, Lady Seafield's 
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estate on Loch Ness, whence the birds originally 
came, they were got to rise with difficulty and flew 
low. 

Elsewhere this has been the experience of others. 
A further complaint is that the cocks fight and bully 
the English cock bird. The species becomes estab- 
lished as a thoroughly wild bird easily enough. 
Lord Ravensworth, writing from Lord Tweed- 
mouth's observations, says : 

It is a true pheasant, and can take care of itself, in any 
climate and at any altitude, and is more easily reared than 
the common species. It is very shy and wild, and takes to 
its legs before any other pheasants are conscious of danger. 
Its flight is prodigiously rapid and straight, and it will 
travel thirty miles on end, which of course is an objection- 
able practice, except in such extensive forest grounds as the 
highlands of Scotland present. These pheasants travel in 
troops of from fifteen to twenty, and present a grand and 
bewildering effect when they rise in company. Any 
attempt to walk them up in brush covert is utterly hope- 
less, for they are exceedingly vigilant and go straight off 
like a dart, not more than six feet from the ground, far out 
of reach. A fight between two old cocks is a beautiful 
exhibition of activity and spirit. They spring up five or 
six feet in the air before striking, and such is their agility 
that the bird assailed hardly ever allows itself to be struck ; 
so much the better for him, for it will be observed that the 
legs are garnished with spurs as long and as sharp as those 
of a game-cock. The last peculiarity of the species worth 
naming is that when they set out on a jaunt, they make for 
the highest point within range, whereas the common 
pheasant is accustomed to travel downwards along the 
course of the valleys. 
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These careful observations of the habits of this 
pheasant, made since its introduction into Scotland, 
are a remarkable proof of the degree to which it is 
acclimatised. Probably wherever there are large 
woodlands and rough land adjacent, as for instance 
on such ground as runs along the heights from 
Penrith Beacon in Cumberland, or on the Black- 
down Hills in Devonshire and parts of Somerset- 
shire, the bird would show good sport. On ordinary 
low -ground shooting it tends to fly low and to 
wander. A singularly beautiful hybrid is produced 
between this bird and the common pheasant ; by which 
conjunction of the sexes, whether of male Reevesii 
and female Colchicus y or vice versa, does not seem 
yet determined. But it is noticed that while in one 
class ot hybrid the white of the larger bird appears 
in patches on the descendant, in another the 
coloration seems to be fixed and constant. It is 
a deep wine -red, the head being crimson bronze, 
with the feathers on the breast flushed with purple 
lake like those on the breast of the Chinese ring- 
necked pheasant. The nape, back, and wings have 
also a dark red colouring. In size the cross is 
intermediate between the two species. If this cross 
is, as it would seem, constant, it might be made the 
base of a new variety of pheasant, for the hybrids 
are fertile, though not till the second year, a fact 
which has made many persons doubt whether they 
are not sterile. 1 

1 Two remarkable hybrids shot on Lord Ducie's estate were this year sent 
to the British Museum, the male parent being a cross bet w een the common 
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The following is the technical description of the 
adult male of Reeves's pheasant, though once seen 
the bird will never be forgotten : — 

Crown white, surrounded by a wide black band. The 
chin, throat, and nape are white, edged by a black ring which 
surrounds the neck ; the upper parts are mostly cinnamon, 
each feather bordered with black, producing a scale-like effect. 
Wing coverts white, broadly margined, and centred with 
black. The chest, the sides of the breast, and flank 
feathers are somewhat similar, the two former with chest- 
nut margins, the latter with buff extremities ; the rest of 
the under parts are black. Tail feathers — the middle pair 
are enormously elongated, white down the middle, and 
barred with black and chestnut, and brownish buff on the 
outside. The outermost pair are tipped with black. Total 
length 6 feet 6 inches, of which the tail measures 5 feet. 
— Ogilvik Grant. 

To sum up the picture here given in detail. The 
general effect is that of a very large pheasant, of 
the shape and proportions of the common pheasant, 
except that it has a vastly longer tail, though its size 
and height enables it to carry this without appearing 
overloaded. The colouring is, in general effect, 
white, black, and Chinese imperial yellow, patterned 
with black scale-edgings. The female is only 32 
inches in length, with a tail i6£ inches long, and is 
quiet in colour, the general effect being of brown 
spotted with white on the upper parts. 

The Copper pheasant, usually called Soemmering's 
pheasant, presents the second striking variation of 

pheasant and Reeves's pheasant, and the female a silver pheasant. The birds 
are mounted in the hybrid case in the North Hall. 
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form and colouring among the sub-family. The 
total length of the male is 4 feet 2 inches, or 1 foot 
3^ inches more than that of the male common 
pheasant. The general colour is chestnut, with fiery 
copper lustre. The edges of the feathers of the 
upper parts are edged by a glowing purple carmine, 
changing in different lights to fiery gold ; the bases 
of the feathers are black. The breast, the other 
lower parts and tail feathers are chestnut, and the 
long middle pair of tail feathers barred at intervals 
with black. The bird has been found in the 
Japanese islands of Hondo and Kiu-siu. They are 
among the most resplendent of the true pheasants. 
There is no a priori reason why they should not be 
acclimatised here ; but in confinement both males 
and females fight and kill one another. 

We may now turn from the most remarkable 
birds of the sub-family to the type species and its 
nearly resembling forms. 

The Common Pheasant. — The common pheasant 
is now far from common in England in its 
original form, the Chinese ring-necked species having 
predominated in the artificially bred crosses. The 
common pheasant is without any white ring, and the 
breast, neck, and flanks are a dark reddish orange ; 
but as all the feathers of the breast and mantle 
are edged with dark green, and those of the lower 
breast with purple, the effect is to make the general 
colour richer and more iridescent than it other- 
wise would be. At the same time, these parts 
in the common pheasant lack the wonderful purple 
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lake gloss of the Chinese species. The wing coverts 
are sandy brown. The feathers of the rump above 
the tail are a deep red maroon, with purple lake 
iridescence, and the middle of the breast is dark 
purplish green, while in the Chinese bird the irides- 
cent copper colour and purplish lake extend lower, 
and the centre of the lower breast is black. In the 
Chinese bird the colour of the wing coverts is light, 
the rump is greenish slate-colour. 

To sum up the differences between the old 
English common pheasant or P has i an us colchkus, 
and the recently introduced and preponderating 
Chinese Phasianus torquatus. The common pheasant 
has no white ring, the Chinese has. The common 
pheasant has a splash of blackish green down the 
centre of the breast, the Chinese has not. Lastly, 
the rump of the English bird is maroon, that of the 
Chinese greenish slate-colour. 

These differences, if the birds are laid side by 
side, are very considerable ; yet they do not mark the 
extreme variation between what may reasonably be 
considered almost parallel forms of the same species, 
for going still further east, in Japan, we find that 
the common pheasant of that country has the whole 
of the under parts a uniform dark green. The 
crosses between all three are fertile, and hybrids 
between the Japanese and the other two species are 
larger than their parents. 

By a visit to the working departments of the 
Museum of Natural History, where, in the ranges 
of cabinets, drawer upon drawer is filled with the 
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splendid skins of pheasants from every quarter of 
the East, from the remotest valleys of Dzungaria to 
the Phasis itself, more can be learnt as to the different 
forms of the true pheasants than by much study of 
books. Once seen, the differences are soon remem- 
bered. But no bird presents such difficulties of 
description, because the greater part of the breast, 
neck, and flank feathers are iridescent, and do not 
present the same hue in any two different types. 

An inspection of the hundreds of cock pheasants 
hanging up breast forward in a London game-shop 
in the height of the shooting season often gives an 
interesting series of the many varieties produced by 
the crosses. The Colchicus is the rarest of all, and 
pure bred Japanese pheasants, though introduced into 
several estates, are very seldom seen. Mr. Steven- 
son, in his Birds of Norfolk, notes the fine size of 
the crosses between the green Japanese pheasants and 
the others, even at their first introduction. " A pair 
of Japanese pheasants reached Amsterdam and were 
purchased for a very large sum for the Earl of 
Derby. On their passage the hen bird unfortunately 
died, but the cock reached Knowsley in safety. A 
cross was soon effected between the Japanese male 
and the common hen pheasant. In two or three 
seasons those birds which had kept closest to the 
plumage of the male assumed as nearly as possible 
the appearance of the pure Japanese specimens." 
Some of these young birds were bought by Mr. J. 
H. Gurney and crossed at Easton and Northrcpps 
with the ring-necked cross. " They produced mag- 
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nificcnt specimens," writes Mr. Stevenson; "the 
eggs were also greatly sought after by other game 
preservers in this district, and the race soon spread 
throughout the county. From personal observation 
and inquiry, however, during the last two or three 
years (1863-66), it appears that evidences of this 
cross, even where the birds were most numerous, are 
scarcely perceptible ; the strong characteristics of the 
Chinese bird apparently absorbing all the less marked 
though darker tints of the Japanese." 

This process of absorption has gone on elsewhere, 
even where pure Japanese green-breasted pheasants 
were turned out. But the improvement in the stock 
made by the cross is still as marked as when a cross- 
bred weighing upwards of four and a half pounds 
was killed in Norfolk in 1853. The pure bred 
Japanese bird is larger than either the common pheas- 
ant or the Chinese, measuring two inches more in 
length. The pale buff- coloured birds, which often 
appear among the artificially reared, sometimes called 
Bohemian pheasants, are only a pale buff variety and 
not a species. It has been noted that in Norfolk it 
seems to be confined, like certain light varieties of 
the common partridge, to particular localities. 

The range of the common pheasant includes most 
parts of Europe, except the north of Scandinavia 
and Russia, Spain and Portugal. It is found wild 
in Southern Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor as far 
east as Transcaucasia, and northwards to the Volga. 
Singularly enough it also exists wild in Corsica. 
The Chinese ring-necked pheasant is, speaking gener- 
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ally, with the exception of the Japanese, the most 
easterly of the closely allied breeds, and its inter- 
mingling with the most westerly in an island of the 
West Atlantic likewise is a curious proof of the 
degree to which sea transport has produced exactly 
the reverse of the ordinary effects of intervening seas, 
in assisting the distribution of a species instead of 
checking it. The range of the Chinese ring-necked 
pheasant extends from the lower Amoor, Mantchuria, 
Corea, Tsu-sima in Japan, and Eastern Mongolia, 
through Northern and North-Eastern China as far 
as Canton. Distributed geographically between the 
ranges of these species are a large number of 
species differing more or less in details of plumage, 
but exhibiting distinctions more interesting to the 
scientific naturalist than to the general reader. 
Among these are the Persian, Prince of Wales's, 
Shaw's, Oxus, Zereefshan, Satschewan, Stranuchi, and 
Prejvalsky's pheasants, and the very fine Mongolian 
pheasant. Except the latter, none of these present 
any very marked superiority over the common or the 
ring-necked species. But the Mongolian pheasant 
deserves the attention of English sportsmen. It is 
rather of the type of the Chinese ringed pheasant, 
but is larger, with white wings, and a broad white 
collar, interrupted in front. Like the common 
pheasant it has a splash of dark green down the 
centre of the breast, and the rump is maroon- 
coloured, while the throat and breast have a deep 
carmine plush. It is not in length but in bulk 
that the Mongolian bird exceeds the common 
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pheasant. The body and head are both considerably 
larger. 

It is said that in a wild state the pheasant is not 
polygamous, and that the cock assists in looking 
after the brood, polygamous habits having been 
induced by the practice which has obtained for a 
century and a half at least in this country of killing 
off the greater number of the cocks. The eggs are 
laid in April, sometimes even in March, and number 
usually from eight to twelve. There are two varieties, 
the common uniform blue-brown, the rarer a pale 
celadon green. The plumage of the hen matches 
the surroundings with astonishing fidelity, and though 
very open spots are often chosen for the nest, none 
but a practised eye is likely to see the bird. If the 
nest is not disturbed, at the time of leaving the eggs 
she covers them up with leaves. By a provision 
of Nature the particles which cause "scent" seem 
not to be given off from the body of the sitting bird, 
but to pass into the faeces through the intestine. 
This fact, discovered, we believe, by Mr. Tegetmeier, 
may account for the frequent failure of dogs to find 
a sitting bird. 

Though nothing certain is known of the date of 
the introduction of the pheasant, it is possible that it 
was due to the Romans. The Saxons were not an 
acclimatising race. If the importation did not occur 
earlier, it may possibly have been due to the later 
Saxon kings, who were in touch with the Normans, 
and even used to visit Rome. Pheasants are noted 
in a menu of one of Harold's state banquets. 
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The natural food of pheasants is very varied. 
Grain, fruits, seeds, green stuffs, and insect food, 
both soft and hard, are all eaten readily. They 
steadily forage the fields in winter for grubs and 
wire-worms, and wherever there is cultivation, do a 
vast amount of good, though when a number con- 
centrate their attention on a small patch of cabbages 
or garden ground, they naturally do some damage. 
But there is usually no need to plant in this way 
close to pheasant coverts. Owing to the increased 
and still growing popularity of pheasant shooting, 
the number of birds annually reared in this country 
grows rapidly, and their range is extending to the 
uttermost parts of Scotland. The bird maintains 
itself in a wild state as far South-west as Killarney in 
Ireland, while preserves are rapidly increasing in the 
sister island. The Chinese ring-necked birds were, 
it is believed, first introduced after some very bad 
breeding seasons in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Pheasants possibly suited for Introduction. — The 
Hon. Walter Rothschild recently contributed to the 
Encyclopaedia of Sport a list of foreign pheasants 
probably suited for introduction. Of these some 
have already been the subject of experiment in this 
country and elsewhere. 

The Common Monaul Pheasant. — The splendid 
purple blue and green plumage of the male bird is 
well known. It is the most abundant of the game 
birds of the Himalaya range, from Eastern Afghan- 
istan to Western Bhotan. 
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In considering the possibility of introducing the 
species, which is only one of a number of Himalayan 
species that might be an addition to English forest 
fauna, the habitat of the bird is of importance. It be- 
longs, as Mr. Hume and Mr. Hogdon point out, to 
the high mountains. The difference of latitude makes 
the snow-line vastly higher in its haunts than it is in 
Europe. Analogous ground or climate could not 
be found in England ; yet the bird thrives here 
when turned out, and might be well suited for Scotch 
forests. 

When flushed on the mountain sides it flies 
straight downwards " a gigantic rainbow - tinted 
form, and then drops stone-like, with closed wings, 
into the abyss below." In the chestnut forests, 
where the Monauls collect in large flocks in winter, 
Mr. Frederic Wilson says he has often stood until 
twenty or thirty had flown up into the surrounding 
timber, and has then walked up to the different trees 
and fired at those which he wished to procure with- 
out alarming the rest. This does not encourage the 
idea that the Monaul would be a valuable addition 
to English sport. But aulrcs pays autre s moeurs. It 
might learn better ways in Scotch coverts. The 
plumage is very striking, and more whole-coloured 
than the true pheasant's. Among the latest accounts 
of Monaul shooting we quote the following from Mr. 
T. W. Webber's Forests of Upper India (Arnold : 
London, 1903): — "Monaul pheasants take a lot of 
shot to knock them over, and are hard to get near. In 
the daytime they haunt the ledge of rocky precipices, 
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and when disturbed shoot off into the valley beneath 
like a flash of blue lightning, the brilliant peacock- 
like neck, which contrasts with the rufous breast, at 
once catching the eye. If by chance you drop one 
by a rapid shot, his heavy plump body, nearly as big 
as that of a (brent) goose, generally falls half a mile 
• away down in the dense jungle below the khud. . . 
He can fly very rapidly, with long strokes of his 
short wings, fanning out his broad tail like a caper- 
caillie as he shoots away." 

Mr. Webber's description of the Monaul's appear- 
ance on the wing is doubtless generally correct so far 
as impression goes. But the lower back is pure 
white, the tail bright chestnut, the head and crest 
metallic lustrous green, the back of the neck 
copper-colour, and the mantle golden green. The 
wings are blue and bronze, the belly black. 

The Golden Pheasant and Lady Amhersfs Pheasants. 
(Genus Chrysothetus.) 

The Golden pheasant belongs to a group of two 
species only, the other being the Lady Amherst's 
pheasant. Though for nearly two centuries it has 
mainly been regarded as a bird for the aviary, this, 
which is on the whole the most gorgeous bird in the 
whole world, is quite suited for outdoor life in our 
woods, if we may judge from the success attend- 
ing its introduction in the United States. The 
Hon. Walter Rothschild says that in some parts of 
the United States it is as common a bird as is the 
vol. 1 c 
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common pheasant in England. We have seen iso- 
lated birds in different parts of England, scattered 
in the coverts, and behaving just as do the common 
pheasants. Golden pheasants escaped from aviaries 
make for the woods at once and thrive there. One 
which recently escaped to some wild woods where 
there was no artificial feed maintained itself until killed 
by a fox. The home of this pheasant is the moun- 
tains of Southern and Western China, extending into 
Koko-nor. 

Lady Amherst's pheasant could probably be in- 
troduced as a game bird equally well. Experiments 
made have shown that it thrives in a wild condition. 
The top of the head of the cock bird is dark bronze 
green, the crest blood-red, the cape covering the back 
of the neck white, the feathers edged with steel-blue 
or black, according as the light falls, the shoulders 
and chest dark green, the back black and buff. The 
under parts pure white, barred with black on the 
flanks, and the two middle tail-feathers white with 
black crescents and wavy black lines. It is a large 
bird, 50 inches in length. The Golden pheasant is 
only 40 inches. It is the great proportion of tail 
which makes the dimensions of these birds appear so 
considerable. 

The Tragopan pheasants are more fowl-like than 
the true pheasants and have short square tails like 
the Monauls. The peculiarity of their plumage is 
the beautiful "spot-patterns" arranged in various 
tints on their feathers. Mr. Walter Rothschild 
considers that any of the five species might be 
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suitable for introduction, but that the Chinese 
species (Temminck's Tragopan) would possibly be 
the best. 

The Copper pheasants, described previously, come 
from Japan, and therefore ought to be suitable for 
turning down ; but no sufficient number has been 
available. 

To sum up. There are at least five of the true 
pheasants worth introducing, or at least deserving a 
trial, of which some have already been experimented 
with on a considerable scale. They are : — Reeves's 
pheasant, the Prince of Wales's pheasant, Shaw's 
pheasant, the Japanese pheasant (which has several 
times been imported and turned out, but fresh blood 
of which is much wanted), and the Mongolian 
pheasant. 

The last is the finest of the whole stock, most 
closely allied to the common pheasants, the largest, 
the finest in appearance, and the hardiest by origin ; 
it is also said to be the best flavoured. 

The Yarkand or Shaw's pheasant has the white 
wing coverts ; but the lower plumage and chest 
and breast feathers are much edged and flushed 
with green. This bird might also be an addition 
to our covers. 

The Prince of Wales's pheasant was first discovered 
during the progress of the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission, on the banks of the river Bala Morgab, 
where some four hundred were shot. It was noticed 
that the birds not only ran in the swamp, but also 
swam. This pheasant is a large bird, with white 
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wing coverts, and breast - feathers of red bronze 
widely edged with purplish. The length of the 
cock is 35 inches. 

Of the birds outside the list of true pheasants 
there seems no reason why the Golden pheasant and 
the Amherst should not be put into our covers, while 
the Monaul, and perhaps some of the Tragopans, 
might well be tried in Scotland. 

The result of having a greater number of species 
in our woods, provided that the assured success of 
the ordinary pheasants were not thereby endangered 
or impaired, could not fail to improve sport. In a 
good day's wild-fowl shooting on an estate naturally 
suited to fowl of divers sorts nothing is more attrac- 
tive than the varied nature of the bag. Could we 
see some six or seven species of pheasants shot on a 
good covert shoot, with their varied plumage agreeing 
only in the one common point of beauty and brilliant 
tints, the excitement and interest of the sport might 
well be increased. With the facilities now given 
for transporting eggs by the Siberian railway, the 
chance of getting stock from the whole of Central 
Asia, from the Caspian to Japan, is very greatly 
increased, and pheasant farmers and rearers have a 
new opportunity open to them. 

[Of course there cannot be the least question that 
what most people are looking for is a pheasant that 
will drive boldly and will fly high and well over the 
guns. On the other hand, there is a certain minority 
composed of those who would like, if possible, to 
shoot their coverts often, and to shoot relatively little 
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at a time. It is just possible that their wishes might, 
in some degree at least, be met by the manners of 
some of these strange pheasants, if they were freely 
introduced. The experiment at least might be worth 
a trial. At any rate, there is no question, as Mr. 
Cornish points out, of the delight of variety in a 
day's shoot, and assuredly these rarer pheasants give 
us that. — Ed.] 




CHAPTER II 


PHEASANT SHOOTING 

Introductory, by the Editor 

A great part of the second half of the nineteenth 
century was occupied with the discussion whether it 
were better to post guns ahead and beat pheasants 
towards them, or to let the guns come along through 
the covert and flush the birds either for them- 
selves or with the use of dogs. Virtually it was a 
discussion whether it was better to shoot the pheasant 
in the head or in the tail. Incidentally there were other 
points of difference. The pheasant rising out of the 
covert and shot as he rose was a very much easier 
bird to kill, or at all events to hit, than when he 
came to the gun after being flushed by the beaters 
far back, and going at his " full speed ahead." 

22 
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It is a discussion, however, which the twentieth 
century has left behind. No one, it may now be 
said, proposes shooting his pheasants in the tail. It 
still is done, here and there, where the covert is very 
thick and the pheasants are very few ; it is done, for 
instance, by the man who takes out a licence to shoot 
in the New Forest. But this sort of thing hardly is 
pheasant shooting, in the modern acceptance of the 
term. It is more to be called " a walk with a gun " ; 
and a very delightful pursuit it is, with a small but 
varied bag in prospect, and perhaps a nice dog for 
your intelligent assistant and companion ; but it is 
not "pheasant shooting." There is nothing to be 
said about it, except in the line of description. There 
is little science. 

The chief science connected with pheasant shoot- 
ing, in the the modern sense, is the science of beating 
your coverts in such a way as to make your pheasants 
give the best possible shots to your guns. There is 
no sport that presents so great differences as the 
sport of pheasant shooting— differences that depend 
wholly on the manner in which the pheasants are 
brought to the gun. Keepers, speaking generally, 
are a race of butchers. They like to post the 
guns within thirty or forty yards at most of a 
covert, and bring the birds out to them in such 
a. manner that a bird passing ten or fifteen yards 
over the shooter's head is about the most elevated 
thing he will have to shoot at. Practically speaking 
it is impossible to miss these birds. No properly 
constituted person ought to find the slightest satis- 
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faction in killing them. In two words, it is "not 
sport." Compare these poor creatures with the 
pheasants we get in Wales, in some of the hilly 
countries of England, and in some very exceptional 
places in the great shooting counties of the east of 
England. With regard to the sport that they give 
they are not the same birds at all. The pheasant of 
the hill country passes over the head of the gun at a 
height at which it needs that the centre of the charge 
be placed in him just at the right spot, that is to say, 
well forward, in order to bring him down, and often 
at such a height that to shoot at him at all would be 
absolutely ludicrous. He comes slanting down the 
hillsides, swerving and curling round them, at a 
speed which he only attains after he has been at least 
a hundred yards on the wing. This pheasant is, of 
all our game birds, the fastest flying, the hardest to 
kill, and the most sporting. The only things to 
compare with him at all are driven grouse on a 
broken and steeply undulating moor on a day of wild 
weather late in the season when the birds are strong 
on the wing. 

I tried, I tried hard, to get some one or other of 
the first-class shots to write some hints on the shooting 
of the pheasant when he really is a bird that is worth 
shooting. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, in his Hints to 
Young ShooterSy after naming about a dozen as the 
very best of the best shots, selects (and it is the only 
special selection) Mr. F. E. R. Fryer for particular 
notice as a pheasant shot, and especially in respect of 
his quickness. I asked Mr. Fryer to write something 
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about shooting the tall pheasant. His reply was that it 
was impossible to teach a man by a book how to shoot, 
but that if any one were to write on the tall pheasants, 
it must be a Welshman, not an East-Anglian. So I 
asked Sir Herbert Lewis, who kills these tall pheasants 
so well. He said, with a subtle sarcasm, that he 
would not write, that he had been trying all his life 
to kill these pheasants, and could not succeed, but 
that he would read, with gratitude, anything that 
anybody would say on the subject, and hoped it 
might teach him something. So too said Mr. R. 
Rimmington Wilson and several others of the cracks. 
The truth is that the men who can do it will not 
give themselves away, and risk being chaffed when 
they miss, by writing about it. The man without a 
reputation does not mind. 

But Mr. Fryer has said something. 1 He has 
given hints, in his chapter on the partridge, as to 
how that bird should be shot when he is driven to 
the gun, and incidentally his hints contain perhaps all 
that he believes can be taught, otherwise than by 
constant practice with the gun in hand. Especially 
worthy of attention arc the remarks of this great 
authority on the vexed question whether we should 
swing or should aim ahead. I have had the good 
luck to see more than a little of Mr. Fryer's shoot- 
ing, and can affirm this, that though he preaches and 
practises the doctrine of swinging the gun with the 
bird, this swinging is made so much a part of the 
act of lifting the gun and bringing it to the shoulder 

1 See p. 156. 
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as to be quite imperceptible. There is no aim at 
the bird, and then a swing in front of it — all is done 
in one motion ; and though the rapidity with which 
Mr. Fryer gets his gun off is one of the most 
remarkable features of his shooting, it all is done 
without the least appearance of hurry. The whole 
action is smooth, there is no snatching or jerking of 
the gun up to his shoulder. You might almost say, 
watching him, that he was shooting slowly, and yet 
he will be getting his gun off at least four times to 
any other shooter's thrice in most companies. Per- 
haps the question is as well summed up in the words 
of an old keeper who had seen a deal of first-class 
shooting, though he was not — as none of them have 
the opportunity of learning to be — a first-class shot 
himself: " It's not so much a matter of aiming two 
yards or ten yards or five foot ahead of a bird as it 
is of getting on terms with your bird." Getting on 
terms with the bird is a significant expression, mean- 
ing, as I take it, getting a full realisation of his pace, 
his direction, and his distance, even while you are in 
the very act of bringing up the gun. And it needs 
not to say that with this " getting on terms " with 
the bird, and also with the swing advocated by Mr. 
Fryer, there is not a moment's pause when the gun 
is brought home to the shoulder — the trigger is 
pulled on the instant. There always is this trite old 
maxim to be remembered, however we choose to shoot, 
that the pheasant is a bird with a long tail, but that 
for us, the shooters, the target is the head and neck. 
The problems of beating pheasants, so as to make 
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the best show, vary not a little in their difficulty, and 
even in their nature, with the different character of 
the coverts to be beaten. At Holkham and other 
places the coverts have been laid out with the special 
design of showing the birds to the best possible 
advantage, but such ideal conditions are not to be 
realised in a day, and it more often happens that the 
science is one of making the best of such covert 
as you have rather than of creating the best possible 
covert and disposition of coverts. Moreover, most 
of the treatises published on the art of pheasant 
management and of pheasant beating have occupied 
themselves almost entirely with the beating of 
pheasants in the relatively flat countries, admirably 
adapted by the nature of the soil and general con- 
ditions for the maintenance of a large head of 
pheasants, to the neglect of those wilder and more 
hilly countries where the pheasant really affords far 
finer sport. It is because of this comparative inat- 
tention to the possibilities of a hill country as a 
pheasant-shooting country, and also because its claims 
are becoming more and more recognised, and the 
quality of the pheasants in these regions being ap- 
preciated more and more, that the problems associ- 
ated with the pheasant of the hills have been made 
so large a feature of this volume. By the kindness 
of Lord Leicester and others, it has been possible 
to give plans and detailed descriptions of the way in 
which the pheasants are beaten on the great sporting 
estates, and it is by good fortune that I have been 
able to induce Mr. C. C. Rogers, of Stanage Park, 
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in Radnorshire, where the pheasants habitually fly 
higher than from any other coverts that I have 
shot, to contribute a thoroughly detailed account 
of the manner in which the birds are reared and 
managed on his own Welsh hills, and also on the 
nearly adjacent and very similar estate of Lord 
Powis. 




CHAPTER III 

BRINGING PHEASANTS TO THE GUN 

By the Editor 

There is one cardinal principle, we may probably 
say, of pheasant beating — to drive them away from 
home and then bring them back over the heads of 
the guns. Pheasants will not fly nearly as freely 
away from their home covert as towards it, and to 
realise this and act upon it is a great step towards 
making a success of your pheasant shoots. For it is 
perfectly astonishing (to any man still capable of 
being astonished by the doings of his fellow-creatures) 
how many people there are who fully realise the 
truth of this cardinal principle in theory, and yet 
violate it with the very greatest consistency in their 
practice. You will see the man who has been 
preaching it most emphatically over -night allowing 
his keeper in the morning to begin beating the 
pheasants right out of their home covert over the 
guns, exactly in the manner that the master had been 
so loudly condemning from the arm-chair. 
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A second but less important principle to use as a 
working basis is, that pheasants will commonly run 
out of thin covert into thick covert, and may com- 
monly be made to rise out of the thick covert, when 
driven back again, singly, or in small parties at a 
time, whereby you are able to put the birds over the 
guns in such a way that a great proportion of them 
get shot at. A third factor to be realised is that 
birds rising out of a covert above the guns or out of 
high trees will generally rise yet higher in their 
flight and give good shots, whereas birds flushed out 
of low covert at a lower level than the guns will 
never rise high enough to be interesting ; whence 
we may deduce a third principle, that if possible they 
should be driven, before flushing, into a covert or 
part of a covert that either has high trees or lies 
above the level on which the guns are posted. And, 
fourthly, a most useful fact to bear in mind is, that 
if the birds be flushed some way from a wood that 
has high trees on the side from which they can be 
driven back to it, they can generally be made to rise 
high to get above these trees, and so give good shots 
to guns posted about a gunshot out from them. This 
last plan, as it can be carried out only under excep- 
tional circumstances, may be briefly noticed first 
before going into the consideration of the tactics that 
are more generally useful. We will suppose a large 
heath or field of roots or potatoes, such as will give 
good covert, just outside your wood of large trees 
(vide Plan I.). You will push the pheasants out 
quietly from the wood and let them run into the 
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field or heath, having previously sent round a stop 
or two to keep gently tapping on the far side of the 
heath so as to keep the birds from running out on 
that far side. You may then advance your beating 
line across the heath, about a quarter of its breadth, 
say, then halt there, and leaving a few stops, as you 
can spare them, say at two or three gunshots apart, 
bring out your beaters to left and right, dividing 
them, of the field or heath in which your birds now 
are. Take them outside the heath to the farther 
side from where your guns are posted, and making 
them fall into line with the stops originally posted 
there, bring all this line towards the guns. The 
birds, being now headed towards home, will readily 
rise, and flying high over the guns will give rare 
good shots. They will rise because it may be con- 
sidered as a maxim, and a useful one to remember, 
that pheasants are not fond of flying about in the trees ; 
they prefer to rise over them and not to be hampered 
by the boughs, both when they are flushed and when 
they are driven in. And, further, the birds will be 
the more inclined to rise well in the present instance 
not only because of the high trees, but also because 
of the stops that you left posted out some quarter of 
the way across the heath. The stops will have the 
double effect of making the birds rise far out and 
mount high. 

But it is not everywhere that you will have the 
good fortune to find a big heath or field of this kind, 
giving good covert, just outside a wood of tall trees 
into which you may drive your pheasants back. For 
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the most part you will have to rely for your good 
stands chiefly on the following maxims of practical 
use, that pheasants will run through thin covert into 
thick and may thence be flushed to give good shots 
as they come back to the guns, firstly, if the thick 
covert be on higher ground than the guns; and, 
secondly, if it have high trees — such that the birds to 
mount over them have to rise high into the air. The 
ideal conditions are found at Holkham in the famous 
Scarborough Clump, of which, by the kindness of 
Lord Leicester, we are able to give a detailed descrip- 
tion. Now of course these ideal conditions are not 
to be found everywhere, nor indeed often, any more 
than your large heath, but a condition approximating 
to the clump just outside the covert is to be found, 
or may be formed, in many places — that is to say, a 
covert having its thickest portion on the side farthest 
from the birds' home {vide Plan II.). In this case 
the conduct of affairs will be just analogous to that 
by which the birds were driven into the clump and 
brought back again. We must suppose a big ride 
or clearing cut in the covert some little way before 
coming to the thickest part. In this the guns will 
be stationed while the birds, having been pushed 
forward in several beats, are brought back again over 
them. There should be one corner in especial where 
the covert should be thickest, into which you should 
try to push the birds, wheeling the line for that 
purpose, when necessary, at the ends of the beats. 
Sometimes a fringe of thick stuff, leading up to the 
thickest corner of all, is left along the one side of the 
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covert. In that case you will halt each beat as it 
reaches that thick stuff or a few yards sooner. It is 
unnecessary to say that you must have stops on the 
far side of the thick all the time. While you are 
beating the covert forward in one, two, or three 
beats, you may advisedly confine the attentions of 
the guns to ground game or to pheasants going back, 
leaving alone the birds that are going on right. A 
judicious stop or two will be left at the end of each 
beat to prevent the birds working back out of the 
thick. Then, when your beats are finished, you may 
very quietly work up the fringe of thick stuff, with 
one or two beaters going very gently, into the 
thickest corner, and then, when you have your 
pheasants there, you may draw a breath of relief, for 
the greatest part of your trouble is over. 

It is not a bad plan now to draw a net quietly 
round the thick part of the covert on the side 
towards the guns. This will prevent the birds from 
running out, if they should feel inclined to do so, 
and practically force them to take wing. Then, 
provided either there are some high trees to force 
them up, or the covert lie on a higher elevation than 
the clearing where the guns are posted, they will 
almost inevitably come back high and well and give 
good rocketing shots. 

The most ideal covert known to the writer is that 
in what are known as the Attlebury (or Attlebridge) 
Hills, in Norfolk. The fact is the more notable 
because, though Norfolk is such a grand shooting 
county, it is not there, as a rule, that we look for 
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high hills or high pheasants. These hills, however, 
are a great exception to the rule. They run with 
a switchback formation which makes it possible to 
post guns in the valleys and beat pheasants over 
them from the hillsides for two whole days. Would 
that the Norfolk pheasant and the Norfolk covert 
were always thus ! 

So much for the general principles of beating 
coverts for pheasants. We may pass on now to the 
far more interesting consideration of some particular 
and notable instances. 




CHAPTER IV 


PHEASANTS AT HOLKHAM 


From Notes by Alexander J. Napier 

The Holkham estate has immense advantages as a 
pheasant preserve. This is largely due to the arrange- 
ment of the woods by the original designers of this 
demesne. They had a c< clean sheet " to work upon, 
and when the woods were planted some century ago 
it was done on a scale only equalled by the size of 
the park and of the fine house which it surrounds. 

The present Earl has added a very large amount 
of covert by planting the sand-hills which form the 
seaward frontier of Holkham ; but this, though 
haunted by pheasants which stray across the marshes 
and down to the sand-hills, is not pheasant covert 
in the large sense. Neither is there any of the rough 
heath-land, peculiar to many parts of Norfolk, in 
which wild pheasants live naturally. Such ground 
abounds at Sandringham and in many of the sandy 
parts of the county, full of heather, pits, little 
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copses, birch plantations, and pools of water, and there 
pheasants seem indigenous without artificial breeding. 
There are corners at Sandringham, for instance, 
which might be taken for bits of moor and bog at 
jMurthly or some other favoured corner in Scotland. 
<Holkham has nothing of all this. Its fame rests on 
its good light soil, its healthy air, due partly to its 
nearness to sea and sands, and the massing of the 
woods round the park, the interior of which, instead 
of being an obstacle to game preserving, as grass, 
parks often are, forcing the pheasants (if they are 
preserved near the house) to feed outside it, forms a 
great central attraction to game, which finds food 
and quiet inside it, and abundant shelter in the broad 
woods by which it is belted. The arrangement of 
the home coverts is simple enough ; its claim to dis- 
tinction is the immense scale on which it is planned. 
The park contains about 1500 acres, or 2^ square 
miles. Round this runs a great wood, protected on 
the outer side by a wall, but having on the inner 
side this picturesque feature — that in parts the park 
runs right in among the tree trunks, and one sees 
hundreds of pheasants feeding in this semi -open 
space. The depth of this belt varies, but its general 
form, and the position of the woods and clumps, 
within the park, may be judged from the plan which 
illustrates this chapter. On the side furthest from 
the sea the land rises gradually, and on these heights, 
is Scarborough Wood and the famous Scarborough 
Clump, towards which the pheasants are driven half- 
way round the park, starting from the western front. 
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Inside the park is the model farm. This has arable 
fields, yielding abundance of ground suitable both 
for partridges and pheasants to scratch and feed on, 
and some other detached arable fields draw the 
pheasants inside. Along the whole north front is a 
great fringe of marsh, down the dykes of which the 
pheasants love to wander. Outside, on the east and 
south, are wide stubble, turnip, and clover fields, and 
in the centre of the northern side is the lake sanctuary, 
crowded with duck and wild-fowl. The park itself is 
full of oak and ilex. Scotch fir is also abundant in 
the woods, and gives a warm and beautiful look to the 
lines of covert. These are also famous for woodcock, 
though their times and seasons are rather uncertain. 

It should be understood (and from a glance at 
the accompanying plan it may, we hope, be under- 
stood) that the ground to be beaten forms one 
continuous covert, and the object of the first day's 
shooting is to drive every pheasant, if possible, 
into Scarborough Clump, at the south-east corner 
of Scarborough Wood. It is a long business, and 
there is always a fear that the pheasants may not 
run forward ; but a master hand is in charge of 
affairs. No one in England knows better than Lord 
Leicester how to make pheasants do what he wants 
them to. His knowledge of the birds and how to 
persuade them is so great that is quite possible that 
he might be able to achieve what has always been 
credited to his powers by a figure of speech, and drive 
them into his billiard-room. 

Half of Obelisk Wood, and the five clumps 
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between it and the great boundary coverts, will 
have been already driven into the ground to be shot 
over. The parts of the coverts driven early in the 
morning before shooting begins are marked in the 
plan with crosses. The start, where the guns join to 
take part in the main business of the day, is also noted 
for each day, and the point of the final flush is shown 
by a dark patch, with square dots representing the 
guns. 

Through the covert runs a broad drive, and here the 
guns may amuse themselves knocking over the hares 
and an occasional rabbit as they endeavour to cross 
the ride. No pheasants are allowed to be shot until 
just before reaching the Clump. It must be rather 
tantalising to the guns to have fine rocketing pheasants 
turn back over them and not be able to shoot. This, 
we believe, has sometimes been allowed, but occasions 
a great loss of time, and also the searching of the 
whole beat for lost game the next day, which is not 
desirable. On reaching the Fox Covert — a spinney 
of thick hazel bushes — a favourite ground for wood- 
cock — some pheasants generally break back over the 
beaters, and are lost for the day. Going on now 
slowly, Scarborough Wood is reached at length, and 
a little further on lunch is taken, the guns, however, 
keeping their places and eating their lunch standing, 
the beaters the same. This spot will be found marked 
on the plan. Not much time is lost over lunch. 
And now comes the critical time of the day. In 
front of the guns, within a space of perhaps four or 
five acres, are at least a thousand pheasants. Will 
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they be kind and go into the u stop " over the road, 
or will they be perverse and come back over guns 
and beaters ? During lunch-time the pheasants have 
had a much-needed rest, for it does not do to hurry 
them too much, for in that case they are very likely 
to break back. The great object is to get them to 
run into the " stop," if possible. If once they get 
on the wing there is no telling exactly where they 
will go. 

The order is now given, "Shoot cocks going 
back," and " Make plenty of noise." Scarborough 
Wood is divided by a road. That part on the left 
has now to be beaten, but no guns are drawn from 
the right for this purpose. The pheasants are to be 
seen crossing the road, running and flying like a 
swarm of bees going into a hive. It is a pretty 
sight, and not the least interesting from the specta- 
tors' point of view. At length all are in the Clump, 
obeying Lord Leicester's compelling hand ; the last 
pheasant has disappeared beneath its trees, and the 
keeper of the beat, to whom this is the great day of 
the year, feels a sense of relief and exultation. 

A few years ago a fox was seen to go right through 
the middle of the pheasants at the end of Scarborough 
Wood, and straight away into the Clump. The 
state of consternation into which this threw every one > 
from the keepers to the pheasants themselves, may be 
imagined. But Reynard did not cause a disaster. 
There was a great commotion. Many pheasants took 
to the trees when he entered the Clump, and some 
remained there during the whole of the shooting, 
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complacently looking on while their brothers and 
sisters were being knocked over outside. 

The great artistic triumph, from the beating point 
of view, is now complete ; it remains only to put the 
birds out over the guns by a single keeper flushing 
them as gradually as possible out of the Clump, which, 
of course, has been stopped on the far side from a very 
early stage of the operations, and then the real sport 
of the shooting begins. The guns are posted three 
deep here, and if the last line is not exactly the place 
/fhonneur, it is at least the line in which the shooting 
is most difficult. The birds, as a rule, have passed the 
apex of their flight and are beginning that downward 
glide which is so difficult to " get on terms with." 
After a period of this gradual flushing of the birds, by 
a single man, or one or two, in the Clump, the order is 
given — " All hands to the back of the Clump," and 
the beaters, forming a line, drive the whole Clump 
through to the guns, and put out what pheasants 
remain there. This brings the day's sport to a close, 
and though there are larger bags made elsewhere, it 
is doubtful whether there is any place in England 
where pheasants can be shown better or brought in a 
more ideal fashion over the guns. 

The second day is generally the " Old Common " 
— the meet being at Sir John's Hill, which will be 
found marked on the plan. It will be seen that the 
beaters, going out as soon as it is light, starting beyond 
the village of Holkham, have driven in belts and 
coverts at least two miles in length, and the pheasants 
have now at least another mile to travel before reaching 
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the " stop." It is really a remarkable performance to 
be able to drive them such a distance ; however, they 
generally go into this stop well, one reason possibly 
being that, unlike Scarborough, where the pheasants 
are driven to a corner, and consequently jostle each 
other, and if one pheasant goes wrong the others 
are likely to do the same, this wood has a broad face 
to it opposite the Clump, extending 200 yards or 
300 yards, and the pheasants are therefore more 
separate and not so likely to disturb each other ; 
be that as it may, they almost invariably go 
in well. 

It would be a repetition to go into detail of 
the working of this and the following day ; suffice it 
to say that in principle it is precisely the same as that 
of the first. The ground beaten in the early morning 
is shown on the plan, also that shot by the guns. The 
pheasants at this Clump are more difficult even than 
at Scarborough. They seem to reach a greater 
height and descend with that gliding flight which is 
so peculiarly difficult to judge. Many a good shot 
has gone home in despair at not being able to stop 
these high birds ; and if some of those who write on 
the easy slaughter of hand-reared pheasants were put 
in this position they would alter their views. 

The third day is at* the Barn Plantation, and, so 
far as the bag goes, often is the best, but neither 
from a sportsman's nor a spectator's point of view 
can it be compared with the others. The " stop," 
as will be seen from the sketch, is at the end of the 
Broom Wood, and covers about three acres ; there 
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is not the least bit of a hill for the pheasants to 
rise from, as there is at Scarborough and the Old 
Common, and the guns stand in the wood amongst 
the hazel bushes, so that they are out of sight of the 
pheasants, which therefore do not get up to such a 
great height. 
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CHAPTER V 

PHEASANTS AT NUNEHAM 

By C. J. Cornish 

The problems of showing pheasants at Nuneham 
differ not a little in character from those at Holkham. 
The Nuneham Woods are particularly good examples 
of u estate forestry," and lie in large masses. The 
plans here given, and some account of the way in 
which the woods are beaten, may be of service to 
those who are fortunate enough to have coverts of 
similar character elsewhere. 

The main covert at Nuneham is a very extensive 
mass of wood known as the Black Wood. It runs 
completely round a large island of open arable 
ground, and almost encloses two inlets from the 
park. To the north-east it is joined by another 
mass of wood running down from the pinetum, part 
of which forms a promontory at Palmer's Leys, from 
which the main flush of the first morning's shoot is 
had. The birds cross the park to the Black Wood 
and give fine high shots. Here the guns are placed 
at about 80 yards from the wood fence, and here 
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ought to be the best stand of the day. After 
luncheon, the outlying part of the Black Wood is 
driven, the normal bag being most satisfactory. The 
second and third days are devoted to the beautiful 
and " sporting " beats of the remainder of the Black 
Wood, the Lock Wood, and the island by the river. 
The former usually holds a good many woodcock, 
while the wild duck, attracted by Mr. Harcourt's 
tame birds, rise with the pheasants from the island. 

The Black Wood is attacked at the gate marked 
X, and driven to the corner B, whence the birds 
stream across to the point C, opposite. Here much 
of the shooting is over the oaks in the open park. 
Excellent sport is shown both at the first corner and 
later at the opposite point S. Here the birds come 
out high over and through the rugged and gnarled 
old oaks of the park, and need straight powder and 
plenty of stopping. In the afternoon the wood is 
beaten over again, with the drives reversed. But 
the most characteristic and beautiful day at Nune- 
ham is that which sees the beating of the Lock 
Wood. Thousands of old Oxford men and 
young Oxford men must have pleasant memories 
of the row beneath Nuneham Woods and of the 
lovely little cottages by what was once the lock, but 
is now, and has for years been, merely a part of the 
river frontage of the Nuneham estate. The Har- 
court family have always extended a special courtesy 
to the University and its members in matters relat- 
ing to the enjoyment of the beauties of Nuneham, 
and the present owner of this ancient home and dis- 
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tinguishcd line maintains the tradition of his ancestors 
in their acts of courtesy. 

The third day's shooting is usually devoted to 
this part of the woods, the island being beaten before 
luncheon. The beaters are taken out in boats and 
landed on one arm of the curious horseshoe-shaped 
islet. They wind round the island, and drive the 
birds over the guns, who stand along the river bank 
by the lock cottages and on the meadow beyond. 
The pheasants rise high over river and trees alike, 
making for the ridge behind. A few, which prefer 
Radley to Nuneham, break out at the back, and are 
shot crossing the meadows. Usually a number of 
wild duck are killed here, as these join the tame 
wild duck now kept on the river. 




CHAPTER VI 

PHEASANT MANAGEMENT AND SHOOTING IN 
HILL COUNTRIES 

By C. C. Rogers 

Pheasant shooting in our rougher-hewn part of the 
world, in Welsh Wales and the hilly regions round 
about Offa's Dyke, with its ups and downs, its hills 
and vales, cannot compete in many ways with the 
renowned shoots of the eastern counties. In numbers, 
for instance, we are less abundant ; even those we can 
count perhaps at break of day are not, when the sun 
sets, where we have tried to locate them. But geo- 
graphy as well as lack of skill has a good deal to do 
with this. In such localities pheasant shooting is no 
cut-and-dried performance, but often a very chancey 
and catch-who-catch-can sort of operation that does 
not always deserve or command success. Nor does 
it, in the rougher parts (for Wales has some flats, in 
which plantations exist), lend itself to the acquire- 
ment of numbers quite as readily as those Eastern 
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plains or Midland levels. We do not run much risk 
of being mobbed by clouds of birds flying over us, 
as close and thick as the sun-obscuring arrows in 
Homeric combat, and in such mathematical precision 
that the skilful shooter, on his day, often arrests 
them with similar mathematical precision, standing too 
generally in the same attitude, and dealing out scientific 
death at mostly the same angle. With us there 
are few of such niceties and regularities. The birds 
come to us in varied ways, at all angles and all heights. 
Now a sky-scraper, at another time it is your hat 
that is in danger of being whisked off by a fast and 
low skimmer over the young coppice, as you stand 
poised on a steep incline. On the side of such a hill 
there is no doubt piquancy of position that adds charm 
and chance, if not grace, to the performer. Man by 
nature is a biped, but if he were a centipede, he 
would be none too much over-legged when he came 
to shooting on the steep banks of this sort. It is a 
case often of first on the one leg then on the other, 
occasionally on none at all, and you find yourself 
in a position so sedentary that it outrages dignity, 
and gives impudence an opportunity of unsympathetic 
mirth. A firm foothold is necessary in nearly every- 
thing that calls for precision or skill, in golf, boxing, 
dancing, et cetera multa, as well as shooting. The 
firmer the foothold, in these and many other sports 
and pursuits, the greater the chance of accuracy and 
success. But many of these drawbacks are being 
remedied, and if it is a case of a stand, not a scramble 
along, you will generally find that some thoughtful 
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hand has cut a ledge for you and your loader to be 
comparatively free from upsetting anxieties. 

In putting in a plea for shooting in the west, or 
Welshwards, we disclaim any intention of underrating 
the many undisputed advantages the east has in many- 
ways. There is no doubt that the best has been made 
of it, but there are many westward places, eminently 
fitted for sport of this kind, out of which nothing has 
been made, and a good deal could be made. For 
those who would laugh through life, and count their 
blessings instead of reviling their destiny, the west has 
compensating advantages even in shooting. There 
are many things that the east would be glad to see 
transferred from the west, and many things the west 
wants from the east. Leicestershire for hunting,. 
Norfolk for shooting, Yorkshire and Scotland for 
grouse, have been stock phrases among Epicurean 
votaries of sport, and those encumbered with heavy 
purses. Yet though probably Leicestershire still 
holds its unrivalled sway as the cream of the cream 
with hunting men, we hear of many counties where 
owners, having learnt more about the requirements 
and habits of partridges, have both run Norfolk very 
close and in a good many places beaten her, for the 
numerical championship and partridge supremacy. 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, and 
Shropshire, to instance some. In Nottingham too, 
on the Duke of Portland's estate, i$ an object lesson 
of how a very moderate shoot by attention and study 
can be converted into a very heavy shoot. In grouse 
supremacy we hear of the Welsh moors rivalling, and 
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almost outdistancing, the high- rented, well-known 
driving moors of Scotland and Yorkshire. So, too, 
in the west we are in some ways children as com- 
pared with those sporting men of game bird wisdom 
who hail from the east. Yet, as with partridges so 
with pheasants, we are quite willing to cull from them 
crumbs of wisdom. No doubt you eastern sages 
have pioneered us in many ways concerning the 
habits, bringing-up, and education generally of these 
game birds. We can only say, though we may not 
be able to teach you anything, we are able to show 
you something in the way of high fast-flying pheas- 
ants that the level countries cannot produce. We 
wish to submit to you that these western high-flyers 
deserve that prominence in the history of sport to 
which their eminence entitles them. 

In considering this subject even from a shooter's 
point of view, no one who has arrived at years of 
discretion, and dwelt on the land, would counte- 
nance any shooting interest which was not fair upon 
the agriculturist. We must remember that the 
western farmer is not quite so acclimatised to the 
sight of pheasants as some. He has in days gone by 
been acclimatised to a worse state of things, when in 
many a day's shoot, not so long since, three-quarters 
of the bag used to consist of hares and rabbits, and 
one quarter only of pheasants and winged game. 
Now you see probably a less gross total, and a bag 
consisting nearly all of pheasants and winged game. 
One-fifteenth of the total may perhaps represent 
rabbits, and they are merely remnants, or nearly 
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obsolete examples, of the survival of the fittest 
theory. 

We do not wish to insult the intelligence of 
readers and say pheasants can do no harm to agri- 
culturists. For a long time there were many who 
believed in the old doctrine that the king could do 
no harm, but that, some two and a half centuries 
ago, broke down under sheer weight of fact. If 
ever it has been held that pheasants can do no harm, 
we do not wish to try and revive those kinds of 
fallacies, but only to argue that the harm they do is 
assessable, adjustable, and above-board, while the harm 
that rabbits do is, unassessable and underground. 
In the case of the latter, it has been more or less 
adjusted by law, and we doubt very much if even the 
most strenuous objector to the Hares and Rabbits Bill 
in those bygone days would now care to repeal it. 
But letting alone the fate of the rabbit of the field, 
the rabbit in the wood is rightly becoming a more 
ill-fated and far less frequent specimen than of yore. 
He is looked upon with unfriendly eyes by nearly all, 
unless dealt with separately and in a shoot exclusively 
sacred to him. Somehow or other the rabbits do 
not seem to combine with pheasants on a shooting 
day. No one seems to care to walk through and 
take his turn at a tramp with the beaters, now that 
etiquette does not allow him to shell the heading 
guns by shooting at rising pheasants. All he has left 
is to shoot a rabbit going back ; he would rather be 
anywhere outside, were it only for the sake of watch- 
ing the fun, or backing up with the off-chance of 
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a good pheasant, if it were not his turn or luck to be 
where the birds are thick. So let no one indulge in 
any boyish fancy of a desire to see his coverts teeming 
with pheasants and at the same time alive with 
rabbits. 

We have said and owned up that a pheasant at 
times can, in company with many co-sinners, rooks, 
jackdaws, wood pigeons, inter alia, constitute himself a 
crying nuisance to an industrious farmer. We would 
say, though, that a great deal of this mischief is 
avertible, and when it is not avertible, it is assessable. 
As the shooter is but a pleasure-seeker, and as the 
farmer at his best is, or should be, an abiding utili- 
tarian, it is for the shooter to cudgel his brains and 
try to remedy any mischief in this direction. 

But it is not only at the sowing time, when the seed 
has been sown broadcast, harrowed and rolled in, that 
these winged criminals commence their seed-searching 
and scratching ways. It is when the crops just begin 
appearing above ground, that our friends, though 
really in a milder way than the afore- mentioned 
depredators, to wit rooks, jackdaws, pigeons, plovers, 
etc., begin their worst days of trespassing. When 
they perceive the first bit of green above ground, 
they are aware it is not merely a case of a dip 
into a lucky bag, but they know that by following 
the cue they can locate and appropriate the sprouting 
seed. It was at these seasons of the year that our 
forefathers in their inscrutable wisdom, when pheasants 
were far fewer and other depredating seed-hunters 
were probably also fewer, employed the use of scare- 
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crows and boys with crow-clappers to drive away the 
birds from the newly-sown seed. It would perhaps 
be not less inscrutable wisdom if some pheasant- 
rearers on occasion did likewise and employed a 
few human mawkins to perform a few like deeds. 
Pheasants also at times have a way of making them- 
selves unpleasant in potato patches, and that we may 
exhaust their sink of iniquity, the sprouting leaves of 
young clover are a favoured food. Again, too, 
Agricola might point out, that in addition to this 
scratching and snatching of misappropriated seeds at 
the season of sowing, their crops are full of the corn 
at harvest time. But this atrocity is really too trivial 
to include among crimes. It partakes more of that 
ancient and once legally recognised socialistic custom 
handed down to us from the days of Ruth, and 
which went by the name of leasing or gleaning. 
There can surely breathe hardly a farmer with mind 
so set and soul so sordid who would begrudge 
the pheasant a look in, with the poultry, pigs, and 
geese, and the rest of the dishonourable company of 
gleaners, at the few and scanty remains that the 
horse-rake and such uncharitable-minded machines 
have left behind on the field. 

If you want to have a shoot and reduce the 
chances of friction to a minimum, there are two or 
three rules we might suggest, that might help to 
bring about that compromising combine of farmers, 
keepers, and shooters so desirable to all. First, 
exterminate rabbits in cover to your furthest bent. 
Second, give the half of your concurrent right under 
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the Ground Game Act to kill rabbits outside covers 
to occupiers. Third, allow for a little extra seed to 
be sown on the fields, so much per acre, according to 
distance from cover and probable amount of depreda- 
tion. Fourth, hire a scare boy to keep the pheasants 
out of seed fields at the critical times. Fifth, have a 
good many hen pheasants caught up and secured in 
pheasantries from doing any harm to spring sowing. 
Also, do not neglect to feed what birds you have in 
the coverts at that time, and do not tempt them to 
eke out a living on the seed fields. Sixth, to the 
wealthy who rear pheasants in the west, kill down 
your stock every year close, and buy eggs. If you 
ponder on, and perform, some of these things, you, 
as shooters, will probably not run the risk of perpetual 
rows, and of stinging the farmers into an aculeate 
state of opposition. 

" Moderate in vino " runs an old Latin adage, 
and " moderate " in one or two other little matters 
it goes on to advise, but it does not go to the length 
of defining moderation. That has to speak for itself, 
as it must here. But what we mean is something 
between the content with the few and occasional and 
the hankerer after big battalions. We would only 
offer as a suggestion, that if any one wishes to carpet 
the ground with pheasants, to fill the air with them, 
he had also better, if he does not wish to be worried 
white, and worried right, take in hand, on his own 
account, some arable land. But we would argue 
that pheasants in moderation are no worse for the 
fanner than vermin in moderation, or than (as often 
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is the case) to live alongside large tracts of unkeepered 
ground, which are untenanted by anything edible, 
except perhaps some wiry lean rabbits, that have 
hardened their sinews in escaping from unhunted 
foxes and poaching terriers, and which are infested 
with everything destructive, nameless and numberless, 
in the way of agricultural depredators. 

So far we have tried to prove, that if in these 
more hilly countries a few more pheasants were 
introduced, and a good many other specimens, winged 
and four-legged, were abolished, the better it would 
be for all. So far we have tried to show that if 
you can tame these intractable heights, and convert 
them into a pheasant-bearing territory instead of a 
vermin-eaten, hawk-hunted, crow-ridden land, carry- 
ing in its huge area about as much edible provision 
for mankind as a primaeval forest without deer, you 
would be making a change for the better. But if 
you are going to do this, you must reserve to your- 
self a certain, if it has to be only a limited, mastery 
over the birds. If year after year they are to beat 
you, year after year your vexation of spirit will 
increase, and your outlay be in vain. You do not 
want to hear, for instance, from farmers, year after 
year, complaints of the same antique visitants to the 
sown fields and the sprouting crop. A year or two 
from our point of view is quite sufficient for pheasants 
to bask in the sunshine of life. Every sportsman 
should do his best to relieve as many of them as 
possible from the necessity of a spun-out existence, 
as unhappy as one of Swift's Struldbrugs, or the 
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fate of a natural death as lonely as that of a dying 
donkey on a hill-top. Nothing annoys all parties, 
shooters, farmers, and keepers, more than to see 
the old stager with his long spurs, the Father of 
Ages, perpetually 'reappearing, upsetting the best-laid 
strategy of keepers, thwarting the amorous and 
patriotic aims of a younger generation, and getting 
year by year more cunning and wary and querulous, 
till at length perhaps laid low by miscalculated mis- 
chance on his part, skinny, tough, and disdained, he 
makes an out-of-date and ill-timed appearance on the 
dining-table, to the disgust of the cook and the 
consternation of the diner. What we emphatically 
wish our feathered friends is a short and happy life, 
and an early and apathetic end. 

You would find this a hard wish to realise, in the 
old days, in big woods when the custom was to walk 
the birds up in line. But this sort of Early Victorian, 
pluffing in the tail, jungle-hunting process belonged 
to a different age, and, we are bound to say, in a 
flint and matchlock, or muzzle-loading and percus- 
sion-cap age, was governed by different circum- 
stances. No need for us here to give another blow 
to this exploded system of sport. Time, skill, and 
better weapons have knocked it out. Nowadays it 
can only be regarded as a wanton and extravagant 
method of dealing with an expensive and useful 
article. Under present circumstances such a way of 
shooting can only be looked upon as a desecration 
of civilisation, and characterised as a German student's 
duel, unspeakable and past the pale. 
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Another very common method of arranging guns 
was to instruct them to walk along the one road into 
the wood at the bottom of the beat one ahead of the 
other at a 40 yards or so interval. Perhaps one 
is told at a certain place to go up one of the paths 
and there head the beat. Then what happened was 
that the pheasants generally fled in a parallel line 
skimming along at the top of the oak poles, inviting 
a salute of the guns one ahead of the other, till 
they probably encountered, from their point of view, 
a final experience of shooting. If they managed to 
run the gauntlet of this array and come out scathe- 
less, the probability is they would not have given the 
unhappy man heading the beat a shot. They would 
probably turn uphill, flying low, or alight and run 
up. If they did come, they would not have pre- 
sented much of a shot, a very low one if any, and 
the only difficulty would be in the catching a glimpse 
of them. Some few would cross from the top and 
fly downwards, upon whom a solo could be per- 
formed, and we are bound to say gave a good 
sporting chance. But the generality would, as we 
said before, fly the wood lengthways, and present 
a far less satisfactory shot. Such a proceeding par- 
took more of the character of a humoresque than a 
scientific shoot. The only way to discourage these 
little vagaries and shortcomings is to so arrange your 
woodcraft as to induce the birds to alter their 
habits. These were the old ways, and in such coverts 
keepers and shooters always avoided putting down 
their young birds or attracting them thereto. These 
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coverts were shot in rather a protesting frame of 
mind at the end of the season. It was called a 
rough shoot, and it was. With luck you could hear 
a bird on the wing occasionally ; but pheasants, like 
children, want to be more seen than heard. 

When Darwin demonstrated after observation 
that a large portion of those mental faculties that 
we usually, as human beings, claim a monopoly of, 
are really shared by bird and beast, he must have 
had in his mind's eye a pheasant in a big wood, 
except that perhaps the claim to monopoly of intel- 
ligence might be more fairly claimed by the pheasant, 
by those especially that abound in big woods set on 
high places. If you want to get the better of birds 
in these places you must harden your hearts and lay 
out your wood " according." Besides the rides that 
run lengthways, you want wide spaces, perhaps 50, 
perhaps 100 yards in width, running crossways, 
where you can make a stand. Of course the selec- 
tion of such places is the work of the strategist. A 
very good sort of place to select and cut out the 
trees is a hollow down which a stream runs. The 
birds rise from the banks and the guns are below, so 
that the pheasants are apt to fly high and not regu- 
late their flight by the height of the coppice wood. 
A narrow crossways ride a little further back often 
induces a bird to rise when he hears the unac- 
customed uproar of the beaters behind. What the 
new order go in rather more for than the old order 
is planning rises further back, and putting boys and 
stops to stand in them, instead of nets which some- 
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times used to be put there. If you think that these 
stops will have the effect of turning the birds back, 
you can always make your experiments the second 
time over. After all, guns are often placed in 
rides, and though birds won't run close by them as 
a rule, they will generally come on right enough 
and fly past them, which is what you want. 

To try to follow out the process of a pheasant's 
mind on these occasions and the working of it is 
perhaps a somewhat presumptuous undertaking, but 
as the birds cannot be called upon to give their 
version of the current of their thoughts, we must be 
excused if we attempt to do it for them. The prob- 
ability is that, at the first sound of the beaters, they 
will make for the nearest vantage-ground of shelter. 
From there, when they have espied strangers on 
their path, they will probably retrace their steps. 
Whereupon, hearing the beaters, nearer, clearer, 
deadlier than before, once again will they double 
back to the less numerous and noisy society of the 
stops in the ride. If this is the course pursued, they 
will at this period of their wanderings come to the 
conclusion that they now occupy that bewildering 
position historically known as between the devil and 
the deep sea. In this instance the boys in front 
represent the devil (as they often do), and the beaters 
behind, the deep sea, with its ceaseless flow, and 
often (as they should not) the roar thereof. This is 
the moment that, if they play the game as we have 
planned it, they change their running tactics and take 
to flight, which carries them swinging fast and high 
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over the heading guns. In many a pheasant covert 
there are elaborately planned rises at the end, some- 
times darkened up artificially by fir boughs and such- 
like, sometimes naturally by planting, but there are 
not so many coverts with places planned for rises 
further back. If you have only a place at the end 
darkened up, nothing can prevent that sky-blacken- 
ing cloud of birds and rush of many on the wing 
that we have seen and deplored. All that even the 
most experienced, successful, and champion flusher 
can do — poke he never so artfully — is to limit the 
rise, when the birds have to shake themselves free of 
the thicket, and have no open space to run out to 
and get up from. The high art of beating is to 
bring about a continuous flow of birds over the 
guns' heads, and not a simultaneous rise, and these 
planned out rises further back are the best way to 
bring about this result. 

These rides want pruning, and it should be done, 
if you wish to destroy the growth and lessen future 
labour, in the summer. These plans will necessitate 
a certain amount of darkening up of cover and 
thickening, both at the ride and a little further back, 
where the pheasants can run to, and think out their 
flying intentions. Cut coppice does for temporary 
and artificial darkening, but if you have rabbits you 
cannot do better, in spite of what has often been 
said against them, than make a few open spaces and 
plant the common rhododendrons. Whatever people 
may say against rhododendrons, and pheasants not 
liking them, the birds will go to them to hide on a 
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shooting day, and for shelter in the time of snow. 
Over and over again we have seen in a snowstorm 
all the pheasants in the wood collected in the clumps 
of ponticum, and nowhere else are any to be seen. 
Rain, we know, does, and food does not, drop 
naturally from their leaves ; but food can be placed 
there, and the pheasant, from being more at home 
upon his legs than most birds, will be the bird that 
will find it, in the daily performance of his walking 
exercise. Of course, pines and many other things 
would do equally well if there were no rabbits. 
But the rhododendron is about the only positively 
assured pheasant covert that a rabbit, at the last 
stage, will disdain. 

There is another way, too, of improving such 
coverts — cutting your coppice for sale in strips, so 
that you have your big wood composed of coppice 
of various ages. At one period of its existence, 
about seven to nine years* growth, coppice is about 
as good and popular covert as anything. It hides, 
shelters, and gives room to run. But this cutting of 
strips, small and wide, may be all very well, but 
where, asks the utilitarian and seller, where do I 
come in ? The halcyon days when merchants com- 
peted to buy your timber and purchase you coppice 
at £9 the acre (double the price of what it is now) 
— these days are fled. Whether you can sell your 
coppice at all depends upon many things, its locality 
and accessibility, as well as the demand. If it is a 
day of boom, this selling in strips is all right ; if it 
is a day of slump, it is a different pair of shoes. 
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We cannot enlarge or advise upon that ; only can 
say, that if you are going to have pheasants in such 
places, in such places you must make it possible to 
get at the birds. If they are always defeating you, you 
are only exasperating the farmers, disappointing your- 
self, and not getting enough fun for your money. 

In many a large covert this method has been 
carried out with success, and has converted what 
was once a perfectly useless, unlettable covert into 
a first-rate shoot, and it is not saying too much that 
you thereby utilise a tract of ground that was 
previously useless. You often see advertised to let 
an old house, " unspoilt by the builder," and there 
is many a covert shoot advertised that might aptly 
be described as "unarranged by the owner," and 
hence it is little more than a modern edition of the 
Tommiebeg Shootings. 

Many of these tracts of coppice wood on steep 
Welsh hillsides are shaped like a Scotch corrie. We 
give a sketch of one on the writer's estate which 
more illustrates extreme simplicity than intricate 
strategy or geometrical problems. If you have a 
really good wide strip cut at the bend from the top 
to the bottom, as well as the usual racks lengthways 
— and the middle of them should be a fairly wide 
one — you have a most perfect, ready-made shoot, 
which the lame and the lazy, the gouty and stout, 
can easily accomplish. Say that you can divide it 
into four beats, two on each side of the corrie. 
You place your guns for the first beat in the lower 
part of the bend, with one or two, as the case may 
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be, in the bottom, for birds crossing from one side 
of the corrie to the other. When beating the lower 
parts, you will want stops at the top of the bend to 
prevent the birds taking too much pedestrian exer- 
cise. Beat the upper part of the same side next, into 
which probably many birds will have run up, while 
you were doing the first beat. Move your guns up 
the bend for the second and upper beat, and do not 
forget to place one lower down in the bend than 
where the beaters come out. Also one should be 
back in the middle ride, that runs lengthways, and 
he ought to get some ripping shots curling back, 
both above and below. The highest gun on a steep 
slope in such a place may not get high birds, but 
he gets them as quick as he wants. They come 
as suddenly and quickly as that covey of brown 
partridges many of us have had the pleasure of 
meeting, which come spluttering and squeaking, in 
a state of extreme agitation, over the hedge from 
which you are standing back some twenty paces. 
If you do not nip the partridges in front, the after 
chance is lessened, but with a pheasant in a place like 
this, it shrinks to an irreducible minimum. In the 
coppice wood at the end of the beat, too, pretty high 
up, would be the place to clear a few spaces and 
plant rhododendrons, where the perturbed Phasianus 
could find a hiding-place for his neurotic head. Do 
the same on the opposite side, and if things went 
well, you could encore> or continue, the operation ad 
libitum, until you and the pheasant, or either one of 
you, became aweary of the game. We are perhaps 
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talking a little too much as if we could invariably 
control the pheasants, and make them fly according 
to our own sweet will. Whereas we really should 
only speak of them with the mitigated confidence of 
an aeronaut, when he describes his balloon as steer- 
able — a term which very often is a mere figure of 
speech on his part, and a flight of fancy on that of 
the balloon. When we discuss pheasants as dirigible 
you must only take us cum grano. We don't 
manage the salt on the tail business always. 

There is nothing that is not apologetically simple 
about such a process, but we are not writing a book 
of wisdom, only a treatise of limited experience. 
Anyhow in this case the writing (or the reading) 
was not done as soon as it ought to have been, and 
in many places, where shooting is appreciated, it 
seems as if it was not even done yet. .In these 
places, even more so than in more amenable else- 
wheres, it is certain that if you take no spring 
thoughts for the morrow you will have to take an 
autumn trip into the shadows of sporting life. 
This shoot, of which we have made a plan, used to 
be one of those ever rambling, always scrambling, 
seldom shooting sort of expeditions, that made 
keepers cry and sportsmen swear ; that ended often 
in a conversation between you and your keeper, 
spoken in a cold and brittle or hot and inquiring 
tone of voice, whichever fell in with your mood of 
the moment. This never firing part of the business, 
too, is especially displeasing to those who want to 
make the most of a short life, in a vale of tears. 
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" We want but little here below, but we want that 
little strong," say some, and a good many some, of 
shooting. It is all very well for those who hunt 
new species of the Phasianid* in remote countries, 
or those who are in immediate quest of something 
to eat, but a busy Englander when he takes shooting, 
or goes shooting, does not wish to carry a mute in- 
glorious gun, and saunter out on bleak tops with 
the primary object of meditation or what Carlyle 
somewhat contemptuously called "view hunting," 
and only the off-chance of a shot. 

We give by permission of Lord Powis the plan 
of a covert. It was one of those big coverts that 
used to be shot ineffectually on the sheer haphazard 
system before it received the attention of the direct- 
ing mind. Here also, in former days, pheasants 
did not quite fulfil the condition of their existence, 
which is, to end — and before they are old and tough 
— on the dinner-table. Here also the birds, often 
invisibly impossible to kill, ran greater risk of dying 
of lead poisoning from eating the shot than from any 
external application of the same. Lord Powis, a 
great exponent in those three requisites so necessary 
to successful dealing with pheasants (named the arts 
of bringing them up, over, and down) has reduced not 
only this covert but also many formerly considered 
unwieldy tracts of woodland to a most successful 
and scientific shoot, in which not only do the birds 
give the best of shots, but nearly all are shown. 

The following is Lord Powis's account of the 
beating of this coppice : — 
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"Crowthers Coppice — 93 acres. — The wood is 
driven quietly from A B to C D, where stops are 
placed till the guns arrive. The guns, six in 
number, are placed in a deep valley at C D, 
where the trees have been cut to allow the guns 
to see to shoot. The wood is driven over them 
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Plan VII. 

from E F and G at the same time. The guns then 
go to H J, where a broad glade has been cut in the 
lowest part of the wood. The wood is driven to 
H K and then brought from K L over H J. The 
five guns stand in the glade, the sixth near the ride 
running from L to J. The wood is again driven 
from A B J to C D, where the guns are placed and 
the wood brought back from E F G." 

Lord Powis further adds : " This year I am 
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thinking of trying a stand at H M. H M is a new 
cutting. Till this year it only ran from J to H." 

In former days there were no openings at C D or 
M H J. Guns used to perambulate the roads and 
head E F G. A few forced-out low birds perhaps 
came, and birds with half their flight up going back. 
Anyhow it was a conspicuous failure. The present 
splendid success is realised by clearing spaces, by 
having stands inside the wood instead of out, and by 
pushing birds quietly, with heading stops, away from 
home and flushing them to fly to their home. 

In planning out large coverts, the first thing to 
realise is that you must make your stands inside not 
outside the covert. Often in the past, oftener than 
now, guns were placed outside at the end of the 
large beats, and surprise and apology were annually 
expressed in annual terms, because the birds flew 
back. It is now pretty generally conceded that birds 
do not gravitate by affectionate impulse towards the 
muzzles of the guns. Their impulse, on the con- 
trary, is all in an opposite direction, and that generally 
towards food and shelter. You may want noise and 
sport without, but they prefer food and quiet within. 
They positively refuse to be driven into the open at 
the end of a large wood for nothing. They will not, 
charm you never so wisely, make an expedition 
entirely to please you and perform the feat of a 
glorious death before an expectant audience. This 
may be all very well for tumbler pigeons and falling 
stars, but it is undignified for majestic pheasants. 
Besides, it is a joke they probably think apt to be 
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carried a little too far on such ceremonious occasions, 
and they do not want to play the part of the mourn- 
ful buffoon. When you have got your big woods 
properly laid out, and your covert in good order, 
the actual beating of the coverts need be no more 
intricate an operation than performing the same feat 
on the lower levels and flatter grounds. We have 
given an instance of beating a corrie-shaped coppice 
wood. The eye of the experienced will at once see 
how very much the success of a shoot of this sort 
depends on stops. If such woods as described are on 
the fringe of the moor, birds will make a bold bid 
to run out on the top and hide or make themselves 
scarce in the heather generally found on such places. 

When beating your coverts, then, you will want a 
very unmistakable demonstration of stops, nets, 
sievens, which (without attempting to enter into any 
unde derivator discussion or "what's in a name" 
sort of inquiry), when simply translated, comes to 
mean, paper or white calico tied on string, at the top, 
to check this upward tendency and turn their pushing 
heads downwards. 

For this job you do not want merely a pack of 
boys, with their minds intent on rounders, football, 
or baked potatoes and peppermints, or even their 
thoughts occupied with the higher consideration of 
such subjects as the " three R's," but you want men 
thinking of one thing, bent on outwitting that which 
requires attention, experience, and close observation 
to outwit and thwart. The Mosaic law of a blow 
for a blow has no application to the feathered tribe 
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in their dealings with man : wiliness is their only 
weapon, and well they use it. Quite well they know 
you would injure the top of their heads if you could. 
Small blame to them, then, if they are actuated by 
a strong predisposition to preserve their health. 
Abjure all precedent, the parent of limitation and 
tradition, the friend of error, wherein lies dry-rot. 
Old ideas must be brought into line with modern 
thoughts and requirements. Do not put men only 
to beat and boys only to stop. Have some good 
men with the stops ; it is of far more real con- 
sequence than the actual beating, and in such a place 
as previously described, you could not do better than 
let your stop surveyor ride a mountain pony. He 
would not get in the way of the shooters, and would 
probably earn the awe and respect among them that 
a field -marshal's baton inspires. Maybe for those 
engaged in stopping there is no feeling that you are 
being overpowered with the effect of any heat 
apparatus, still it was not in the heights of Welsh 
Wales, but in Eastern Norfolk, with nothing between 
you and the Arctic lands of the Midnight Sun, that 
the writer heard a keeper address a little boy, 
blue, green, and white from long hours of stopping 
in snow and cold, with the following unfeeling 
refrain, " You may come along now, young sweaty." 
But when we suggest putting some of the boys to 
beat and men to stop, we may be met with the 
remark, that such places and hillsides are too steep 
for boys to walk along. To this we say, when you 
have followed Scotch stalkers over the rough and 
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high ground of the highlands, and Scotch keepers 
over their native and hilly heaths, or when you see 
how easily the indigenous Welshman shambles over 
his minor hills or banks, as we once heard a keeper 
describe a hill of 1500 feet above sea -level to a 
puffing party, afflicted with a solidity of some eighteen 
stone weight ; or again when you see an ill-shod 
South Lambeth hooligan dart noiselessly and rapidly 
through the crowded streets of London, you begin to 
arrive at the conclusion that each can clamber best 
where he was born and bred. No doubt some of 
the beating in such places as we are attempting to 
describe the charms of is pretty rough work, and we 
will go so far as to say that it is too much to ask 
beaters to go through, ordinary coppice during snow- 
time, and submit the backs of their necks to an 
inevitable cold-water douche. 

But you have first to get your bird into covert 
before you can turn your attention to showing him, 
and that is no very simple matter on these hilly 
country-sides. In the flatter countries the keeper, 
when he starts on driving his birds into covert, will 
probably range over with his dog a few grass 
meadows, cast his eye over a twenty -acre stubble 
field or two, and have a few hedgerows tapped down, 
and away go all your birds, with an acquiescent mien 
born of sheer habit, to their well-known and homely 
shelter of the wood near by. True, there is a stir in 
the air, as of something unusual going on, which may 
give some of the old long-spurred campaigners an 
idea, like "Brunswick's fated chieftain," that their 
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dies irae has dawned. Still, from all appearances, 
they look as if they had resigned themselves to the 
fact. When wanted they seem to know full well that 
it is necessary to put in an appearance, and with the 
stoical apathy of a ticket-of-leave man they abandon 
themselves to the inevitable. Soon they will learn the 
fatal fallacy which lurks even in such strongly estab- 
lished and specious sentiments as the words " Home 
sweet home " are traditionally supposed to contain. 

Very nearly related to the subject of driving in 
birds comes the question of straying, and the causes 
of straying, namely, favourite localities and food* 
We used to hear, not long since, much of the 
straying propensities of different birds, but generally 
without any suggestions as to the cause of this 
straying mania. It used to be argued that the ring- 
neck pheasant from Siberia {Phasianus torquatus) was 
more addicted to this pernicious habit than the dark- 
headed older English type {Phasianus cokhicus\ and 
its more western relations. But without entering 
into the question of hereditary motives and induce- 
ment to stray, as between the Siberian and Caucasian, 
or the Chinese and European, whichever you will, we 
cannot help thinking that it is not the white tie they 
wear around their necks which has much to do with 
it, but probably if Torquatus had been best man, it 
would have been Colchicus that would have been 
observed straying in the most " starvacious " parts, 
and sadly aloof from the company of the best-looking 
hens. These competing cocks are probably in- 
fluenced in their wanderings by somewhat the same 
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motives as the western cowboy of America. After 
an unfriendly meeting, the town seems to get a size 
or two too small for both of them, and that their 
styles shall not be needlessly cramped, one has to 
leave the township ; or they meet at sundown, just 
outside the walls, where one is sure to be left, and 
very considerably left too. In other reasons for 
straying, moreover, the habits of the pheasant are, 
after all, most likely much after the manner of the 
lords of creation. They do not altogether aimlessly 
and absent-mindedly go about, but where their 
appetites lead them, and their desires incline, or fear 
drives them. As the City alderman wends his way 
to where the banquet is spread, and the turtle soup 
bubbles, or as an otter follows a fish upstream 
during a spate, so, where beech-masts abound or 
acorns and other tempting things invite, there and 
there generally do pheasants gather. 

But this driving in of birds is no easy process on 
the higher rough grounds. The pheasant that dwells 
on the coppice hillside, near the fringe of the heather- 
clad mountain, is not very amenable to persuasion. 
His life does not run on such regular lines as his 
eastern cousin's. It is not a case of from corn-field 
to covert, from covert to corn-field. His common 
round and trivial task, with its larger outlook on the 
natural world, takes in a far wider sweep. Far and 
wide he seeks his food, and the very aspect and 
configuration of the country urges him to a more 
rambling life. When wanted he is difficult and not 
always, we fear, possible to be produced. It is a very 
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different thing to give orders to drive in ioo acres of 
flat cultivated land from giving an airy semicircular 
sweep of the arm and telling your keeper to bring in 
a few Welsh hills, of which nearly every square yard 
contains ample protection and cover for a bird. 
You had better revert to the primitive, and turn on 
spaniels ; not the barking, scampering everywhere 
sort, but spaniels either obese enough to be unable to 
get far away from you, or walloped into a sufficient 
state of subjection to ensure their not going into the 
wood, and making affairs, to put it mildly, confusion 
worse confounded. 

Another question, as it concerns us, is how the 
birds on the higher ground fare for food in com- 
parison with those on the lower grounds. On the light 
soils of the latter, Norfolk for instance, the birds 
seem in most seasons to work out their own inde- 
pendent existence with comparative ease, from the 
time they are laid until the appointed day of their 
destiny. Surrounded in many cases with corn-fields 
and arable land, they seem as happy and contented 
as those domestic geese whom the famine-stricken 
Irish peasants many years ago apostrophised patheti- 
cally — 

Oh, would we all were geese, 

For they live and die in peace, 

To the day of their decease, 

'Ating corn, 'a ting corn ! l 

Again, in these countries of flatter fields and smaller 
coverts you have more chance of keeping a deterrent 

1 Vide the picture opposite. 
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eye on the movements of vermin. They have not 
so many cities of refuge and obscure hiding grounds 
as the rougher and more uncivilised ground of the 
western wilds affords. Rightly or wrongly — and very 
possibly wrongly — we have always regarded Norfolk 
and some of those celebrated eastern shoots as being 
virtually unhampered with the society of foxes. 
Foxes abound in Wales, and in many places the 
country is hunted to the last square inch, in spite of 
a good many prima facie geographical counter attrac- 
tions. In such places, consequently, foxes are regarded 
as sacrosanct, as they should be. In the still further 
a never, never" and "utterly uttermost" bits of 
country where it is not hunted, the fox must be as 
ungetatable an object of extermination as his Highland 
brother. 

If the western pheasant fares worse in these 
respects, a compensating destiny has given to him, 
perhaps, a larger supply of insect life to amuse himself 
with and to feed upon. On such hills as we have 
described, with this coppice wood on the side and the 
heather on the top, there is plenty of insect life. A 
few specimens which constitute a favourite food may be 
noticeably absent on the high ground, as, for instance, 
the wire-worm, and diet of worms generally. But if 
this is less plentiful, a more Bohemian diet makes 
superabundant amends, and the ubiquitous beetle 
swarms. To give an exhaustive account of insect 
life on heather-girt hills would require an eye like a 
magnifying glass to observe, and the learning of a 
magician of zoological craft to classify. But there is 
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no scarcity of food on this sort of ground, for besides 
many other edible articles there is seed to be hunted 
in the heather bloom, whinberries to be picked in the 
bracken, and a veritable feast in the matter of ants. 
At no stage of ants' existence, whether egg, larvae, 
pupae, or imago, do they come amiss to the gourmet 
and gourmand proclivities of pheasants. The birds 
rejoice in the seasoned delights of the pupae, and 
they relish the peppery pleasure of the ripe red 
insect. Perhaps if at one time more than another 
they seem to create in a pheasant's mind a more 
voracious excitement, it is in their flying stage. 
Whenever they appear in this guise upon their one 
great expedition of life, they are most heartily 
welcomed, but not in a way they would exactly select, 
by all insect-eating birds. It is a curious phase in 
the interesting history of an ant's life, this flying 
stage. Born into the world in the more perfect 
shape of male and female, they seem to move superior 
to those whom Shakespeare would probably have 
described ingloriously as " damned neuters," or what 
are somewhat disdainfully designated in natural 
history books " workers." But whatever they say 
of the workers, there is no submerged tenth air about 
these haughty fliers, winging their way in quest of 
scenes to see, for all the world like the human globe- 
trotter in quest of sights and adventure. But it is a 
breve gaudium^ this wind-wafted journey and short- 
lived fite champ e tre. Soon the female betakes herself 
to the shelter of an ant-heap and the humdrum duties 
of domesticity, and that there shall be no more 
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temptation to further flightiness, she, emulating the 
pious fame of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, sets to 
work, assisted by the somewhat officious interference 
of the ascetic working classes, to tear away her wings, 
the emblems of a former finery. What the exact 
meaning of this abrupt home -leaving and curious 
expedition is it is hard to say. Maybe it occurs at 
an analogous moment in the lives of many of us, 
when we too see fit to cease from sowing wild oats 
and settle down, and range ourselves. Maybe they 
have in mind the lines of the American poet, Gillet 

Burgess — 

And when I am wrinkled and withered maybe 
Then I'll marry and settle down. 

The male ants, to complete the harrowing drama, 
sadly regarding the stript attractions of the former 
object of their affection, suddenly decide that life for 
them too is hollow, and with the fatalism of a 
Polynesian make up their minds to die, and do it. 

But we have almost too far considered the ways 
of ants. Besides attacking these more harmless 
insects, the pheasant on the hill, as elsewhere, is the 
most persistent of enemies to many an agricultural 
pest. What the psalmist of old described as <c all 
manner of flies, grasshoppers, and caterpillars in- 
numerable," and denounced as being most disastrous 
in plague-stricken Egypt, our Agricultural Depart- 
ment has more specifically scheduled. Appended is 
a list of these noxious insects. Every one of them 
is the natural prey and object of the pheasants' 
research. 
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Some op the Principal Prescribed Enemies to Agriculture 

Farm. 

Turnip fly Diamond-back moth Carrot fly 

Winter moths Corn-fly Red spider 

Mangel-wurzel fly Cockchafer Eel-worm 

Field vole Codlin moth Pea thrips 

Wire-worm Onion fly Fruit-tree beetle 

Daddy-long-legs Surface caterpillars Wood leopard moth 

Garden. 

Mites Celery fly 

Weevils Asparagus beetle 

Saw-flies Currant aphides 

Raspberry moths Lackey moth 

Apple-blossom weevil Small ermine moth 
Apple-sucker 

It is a noticeable fact that where pheasants have 
been reared, next year there is an absolute dearth of 
insect life, which disappears before them as dew upon 
a thirsty land, or water upon a sandy desert. This 
is one of the reasons not so generally urged as others 
that militate against rearing for successive years on 
the same ground. While naturalists and other 
august authorities belaud rooks, and cry up owls, 
never do you come across the name pheasant among 
the lists of even occasional benefactors. You may 
open his crop, and find not only extinct remains of 
daddy-long-legs and click beetles, but even of couch- 
grass, of which they show a strong appreciation, 
especially for the young shoots that spring from the 
vigorous underground stems. They feed as well on 
many other non-graminous plants, which have no 
feeding value, but many destructive qualities. Yet 
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our Ormerods, our rural economists and farmer 
friends, our ornithologists, our zoologists, while they 
all go so far as to rub in a few purple patches even 
for such a double-dyed sinner as the rook, never say 
a good word for a pheasant. " Oh no, we never 
mention him, his name is never heard." 

If any unbeliever whiff inaccuracy in this, or think 
that it is a far-fetched territorial, and not agricultural- 
minded argument, let him or her pick up and put in 
their pocket, or if they do not quite care to do that, 
in a bag in their pocket, a few samples of beetles, and 
go a-pheasant-feeding with the keeper. It is a short 
shrift and a speedy disappearance on the part of the 
beetle, and not even the sheen of a bit of wing case is 
left to tell the tale of what has gone before. Though 
the devil in this case does not get his due, the pheasant 
is nevertheless the most persistent destroyer of all 
these insects, injurious to gardens and agriculture. 

For their work among moles and field mice praise 
is bespattered upon owls ungrudgingly, and rightly 
too, for the destruction they deal out to these agri- 
cultural pests is great. Yet pheasants are always at 
work on them too ; and of those that nest in the 
grass, namely, the harvest mice, shrews, and voles, 
many an unpublished massacre of innocents must 
take place in the summer months. Mr. Tegetmeier 
has adduced evidence to show that on some occasions 
they had gone so far as to eat the mice. We could 
adduce evidence of occasions on which they had 
killed but not eaten them. Perhaps the fact is, that 
they are not much addicted to these fleshly virtues 
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or vices, bat that here and there a strong anti-vege- 
tarian faddist, actuated by a desire to be out of the 
commonplace, exists. If they do not go for these 
voles for gluttony's sake, they go for them out of 
sheer brutality, and in the same light-hearted way 
they murder frogs. They job and beak them with a 
callous delight, by the side of which the cruelty of 
boys in JEsop's fables, who have always been con- 
demned by right-minded Christians for pelting the 
unoffending frogs in the pond, pales into insignifi- 
cance. Nothing seems to give them greater pleasure 
than having a good bout at these poor dear old, 
fly-gulping, clammy-skinned croakers. We do not 
ask praise for them on account of this operation, but 
would wish it to be understood only by way of further 
testimony to their attitude towards voles. 

One gets somewhat wearied of reiterated repeti- 
tions of the virtuous attitude of the rook towards 
the wire-worm. If it comes to this, however, that 
rooks ought to be maintained for this service, so, 
most distinctly, ought pheasants. They are just as 
keen after these pests as rooks, only they perform 
the operation in a much more delicate way, and do 
not leave such evidence of rough treatment on the 
roots as the stabbing beak of the hardy old rook 
leaves. As seed - scratchers, potato stockers or 
gleaners, rooks are far worse behaved individually, 
they are also generally more numerous, and are cer- 
tainly more constant in attendance upon such spots, 
than pheasants. Who can come to any other con- 
clusion, when he sees on an autumn evening the skies 
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black with cawing rocks and clacking jackdaws, and 
listens to the obscene tumult that rages above him, 
than that it would be a good thing for mankind 
in general, agricultural and hungry, if at least one 
quarter of these were transformed into pheasants, 
and one half of them defunct ; and, not to be too 
ruthless or iconoclastic, let us inscribe a plea for the 
remaining quarter to be spared, and that is all the 
quarter we would give them. Those who hold a 
brief for rooks have told us that not only are they 
useful, but also musical and picturesque. As to the 
first, while it is doubtful if an experienced analyst of 
the diatonic scale would quite allow this, their caw 
has, we own, a sound that has something homely and 
attractive about it. As to picturesqueness, it is true 
that they have ornamented some great pictures, but 
more as a weird than abstract beautifying adjunct. 
Yet if this is used as a solid reason for their preser- 
vation, the pheasant, with his copper-coloured gloss 
and burnished beauty, would have little to fear, in 
this direction, of discouragement to exist. History 
tells us that when Croesus, King of Lydia (who 
lived about 550 B.C.), was pointing out his Eastern 
splendours to Solon, the philosopher merely replied 
that he could not conceive anything more beautiful 
than the plumage of the pheasant. 

To weigh exactly in the scales of justice the 
amount of harm and good done by birds requires a 
very paradoxical kind of treatise from an attentive 
naturalist. No doubt they constitute, like wine 
green and mellow, a blend of bane and antidote. 
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Non-shooters are apt, except at dinner-time, to be a 
little prejudiced against the pheasant, and to urge 
the " cons " of his case ; shooters, doubtless, the 
" pros," and to aver that the cawing rook is an over- 
rated fowl, and that the well-flavoured pheasant is 
very much underestimated in point of character. 
Miss Ormerod, of entomological fame, once wrote to 
say how many insects a minute rooks could eat. 
We, on the other hand, adduce this (and it cannot 
be most distantly attributed to the ex parte surmises 
of the most pronounced pheasant preserver, since 
there is no gainsaying the evidence of the gizzard 
analyser), that Sir John Gilmour, in the year 1 894-95, 
had exhaustive experiments made on some 350 rooks 
to discover their staple diet. Thirty rooks were 
shot and examined each month through a whole 
year. The full report is published in Transactions ot 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, 1896. The 
result was that rooks were found to feed much more 
largely on grain, potatoes, and turnips than on 
insects and grubs. But whatever is said or proved, 
we imagine there will always be those who will 
prefer to be scourged with rooks than chastised with 
pheasants. In the seventeenth century black patches 
were miscalled beauty spots ; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury caricaturists depicted rooks white and pheasants 
black. All we want of these black and white artists 
is that they be fair and square alike to both. 

But grant that both pheasant and rook do harm, 
and both do good, like many an uninteresting 
mortal, if all fulfilled their natural mission in life, 
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insects, birds, and men, the birds should prey upon 
the insect, and man, glorious man, should eat the 
bird. With the rooks this process is not carried out 
in its entirety, it stops at the last stage, except per- 
haps in the rook-pie season, when it may be followed 
to the bitter end. On the other hand, the pheasants 
are game to the last, and play to a finish, nor is 
there any question of tampering with interiors when 
they appear on the table. They are a feast for 
Lucullus, and food at which the Empress Poppaea in 
her best days Would not have upturned her fastidious 
Roman nose. Pheasants do, rooks do not, atone, at 
all events to some extent, for the evil they inflict, and 
we hope that some portion of this atonement is des- 
tined to be a source of gratification to the farmer and 
his family, as well as to the shooter and his friend. 

Of all the scheduled pests that are arrayed in the 
books of the naturalist and the leaflet of the Board 
of Agriculture, perhaps those that come in for the 
largest share of agricultural anathemas are the 
larvae of the genera of beetles called wire -worm. 
There is nothing that this pest does not do, or leave 
undone, in the way of harm. There seems no root 
of any farm crop that enjoys immunity from them. 
The one sole abstemious virtue that has ever been 
indirectly traced to their very negative credit account 
is a distaste for mustard crop. They are known to 
the student in his sanctum as Agriotes lineatus^ but 
are more familiar to the farmer in the field by the 
less high-sounding title of click or skipjack beetle, 
the former name derived from the sounds they pro- 
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duce, the latter from the acrobatic capabilities they 
display. It has been authenticated, and can be again, 
that the pheasants are as persistent destroyers of wire- 
worm (and not only of wire-worm but of many of 
the mites, weevils, flies, caterpillars, and beetles) as 
any other bird, and that, on this very account, rooks, 
plovers, and starlings are held up to us as worthy 
of preservation. When Mr. Tegetmeier writes on 
unimpeachable authority that 1200 wire-worms were 
found in the crop of a pheasant, besides roots of 
various weeds, it is but an unlistened-to voice that 
cries in the wilderness, and finds no echo in the 
adamant heart of the agriculturist. In fact, to all 
birds with this tendency are awarded a tribute of 
praise except to the pheasant. When he performs 
a feat in this direction, a disheartening silence among 
naturalists and rural economists ensues. 

Although we have agreed that pheasants are 
insecticides, especially in the spring-time of their 
existence, and have given an authenticated list of 
some of the worst farm and garden pests they help to 
destroy, we, with all our pheasant failings, and often 
our horticultural ignorance, recognise, and contritely 
confess the fact, that a pheasant in the garden is not 
an undiluted joy. When he or she, of floricultural 
enthusiasm, would see their garden aflame with car- 
nations, or their beds luminous with crocuses, and all 
sort of pretty little floral ideas fulfilled, and when, 
owing to the devastation of intruders, such as pheas- 
ants and moor-hens, nothing appears, there enters 
into the hearts of these lineal descendants of the 
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Gardener Adam and his wife, as well as into their 
cherished plots, a sad emptiness, and you cannot but 
blush indefensibly for your plumaged protege, and 
wish devoutly that, for the nonce, his presence had 
been elsewhere transferred — to some far-away site 
where the wild fruit of the forest is found and the 
more tender flowers of the garden are not expected 
to flourish. It is not to the pheasants and moor-hens 
that this fraternity of gardeners must look for the 
destruction, or the keeping down, of harmful insect 
life, but to the less ponderous pecking services of 
their titmice and flycatchers, their wrens and water- 
wagtails. One remedy for one of their woes we 
would offer, in case it is not as widespread a piece of 
information as it should be. Gooseberry tree clip- 
pings, or anything prickly, laid on the ground which 
has been planted will keep the pheasants at bay and some 
of their unwelcome attentions at a distance. They 
evince the same dislike for walking on anything prickly 
as the ancient Britons manifested towards the ordeal 
of walking bare-footed over red-hot ploughshares. 

On these high heathery heights of which we have 
spoken, though insects are for us, there are many 
things often against us, in the way of climate, soil, 
and vermin. These bleak tops, though they may 
be as attractive in the summer months as the Dolo- 
mites are to the junior members of the Bar, can 
hardly be as conducive to average duration of life or 
general longevity of pheasants as the lower grounds. 
In the nesting season, too, some birds prefer to nest 
high up in the heather, and often are found engaged 
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in such careless work of unproductive labour as 
absent-mindedly laying in grouse nests. Instances are 
common enough of some solitude-loving old cock 
recluse who, preferring his own society, and a 
vegetable diet of smooth heath bed-straw and much 
green food, to a hustling competition down below 
with the cereal -seeking candidates, turns up in 
August — to be summarily dealt with, too, we opine — 
on ground as high as 2000 feet above sea-level. On 
this we can only say, if in a murderous moment you, 
by accident, of course, happen to so deal with one of 
these old wanderers, before his appointed day, astray 
on the hill far away in the heather, while regretting 
your lawlessness, we do not too deeply bewail the fact. 
It used to be argued that you could not rear 
pheasants on high ground, and that they would not 
flourish beyond a certain sea-level altitude, but that 
illusion is dispelled. We know a beat in Brecon- 
shire, on Lord Glanusk's estate, where pheasants have 
been reared for years with success 1000 feet above 
sea-level, and in large enough quantities to kill on 
occasions over 1000 in a day, and high-class pheasants 
too. However, there is little doubt that in high 
places there is more straying down than up, especially 
when beetles are out of season and ants not in full 
swing. The old hereditary reed-swamp and wet- 
valley propensity of the pheasants asserts itself, and 
they show a preference almost human for the lower 
rather than the higher life. It must be borne in 
mind that even a Welsh hill has its sunny side as 
well as its shady, and it is the former you must loot 
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to for your sport. The lower part of this sunny 
side is the place to rear your birds. You must be 
careful to avoid trying to rear birds on a shallow soil 
close to the rock, such as you often find on the side 
of such a hill. After rain the wet hangs in the moss 
like a bath sponge. Directly the sun comes out there 
exhales a vaporous steam, very productive of cramp. 
If you rear high up, of course there are apt to be 
other drawbacks. You may have to carry water in 
a very dry season, and not over the best of cart 
tracks. If you have to do this, you have to be very 
careful that the young pheasants practise moderation 
in their cups. They too, like other specimens of 
other breeds, in droughty weather, or in all weathers, 
are inclined to slake their thirst a little too copiously, 
when either the sun is over the yard-arm or some 
such cogent custom impels them. To prevent this 
you had better only give them the chance of offering 
their libation to Bacchus from the limited supply and 
sprinkled contents of a watering-pot. On the whole, 
then, we should say that dealing with the pheasant 
from the day of his hatch to the moment of despatch 
requires on these higher grounds more experience, 
labour, and knowledge. 

In writing about pheasants there is one trap that 
no chronicler should fall into — in vain should the 
snare be set — and that is, he should never be betrayed 
into the egregious folly of even remotely venturing 
a hint to any one in the direction of how to shoot. 
For if into such a folly he should happen to fall, on 
such a man the critical eyes of many, of both sexes 
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too, are unfailingly fixed, searching for a never visible 
infallibility, and some evidence of a presupposed 
capability to perform what he has tried to inculcate. 
No one should run the risk of appearing insignificant 
in comparison with the size of his words. We|only 
assert that the fascination of difficulty, from the 
gunner's point of view, far surpasses the fascination 
of numbers. Some there will be still who maybe 
prefer the regular flight of the lower bird,* as some 
prefer the underground railway to the overhead tram. 
De gmtibus non disputandum est, they feel more at 
home perhaps with the one than with the other. But 
in mountain-side shootings success does not invariably 
attend the efforts of the best shots, and even to the 
most brilliant there comes the crestfallen moment as 
well as triumphant times. We argue it is better to 
have shot and only killed a small percentage of these 
high birds than to have borne a red hand in helping 
to heap up a smoking hecatomb of the low and slow, 
or to have made a scarifying mess of many birds as 
they poise for their flight. But the difficulty lies not 
only in sheer altitude. You know where to expect 
your eastern and level country birds. They come to 
you oftentimes — you, too, standing on the level — 
with the processional regularity of a regiment of 
infantry, and your professor of exact science in the 
gunnery line hauls them down with an equal regu- 
larity. You know pretty well where to expect the 
low-country pheasant, but the winged whereabouts of 
your mountain-side flier is more or less a surprise. 
It is not a thing to be calculated upon precisely. 
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These birds have a very subtle way of arranging their 
flying programme, and do not display that plain, 
straightforward, go-ahead way of doing business 
that their cousins on the level practise, when they 
have finally settled upon their plan of campaign. 
When Lady Duflferin was in India she writes that 
once she inquired of her Indian servant how Lord 
Dufferin's guests had shot. " Beautifully," he re- 
plied, " but Allah was very merciful to the birds." 
To the birds of the air, alas ! in our hilly countries 
it is no case of barbarity on the ramp : mercy is often 
meted out, and that right plentifully. 

Whether the western pheasant is addicted to doing 
the exceptional, we do not pretend to know. Else- 
where we have read of them as sometimes nesting in 
trees, devouring voles, laying in December, swallow- 
ing snakes, and evincing sufficient rarities of dis- 
position to supply a Barnum side-show. Probably 
there are western pheasant freaks as well as eastern, 
but if not, there are the usual number of shooting 
freaks about. First, there is the freak who remembers 
ten minutes before he shoots that he has got to place 
guns and help to arrange to beat a wood, that he 
does not know his way about in it, that he has not 
given ten minutes' thought to the business, nor to 
his keeper's thoughts about it, and then works him- 
self up into an annual state of indignant surprise 
because things do not go right, and the miracle of 
pheasants appearing overhead does not occur. (N.B. 
— Next year, with unshaken confidence, with un- 
failing regularity, word for word, deed for deed, he 
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will probably perform precisely the same feat, and 
the same old fruitless excursion into the unconsidered 
unknown will take place.) Then there is the freak 
who possesses no " hands off" reserve, and cannot 
refrain from killing his pheasants in the turnips 
at an October shoot. He usually becomes very 
angry later on because they do not appear re- 
incarnated in December. There is also the freak 
who elects to shoot without nets or stops, and 
becomes furious with the birds at walking away 
from him at a faster pace than he can walk after them. 
There is another, too, and one not to be dis- 
couraged in any way as a shooting tenant, though 
perhaps a rather mistrusted inconvenience in the 
character of a shooting mate — the successful urban 
sportsman, worn with the worship of Mammon and 
the air of seductive cities, who enters the sporting 
field late in life. Such an one was he who, after 
a merry shoot in the turnips in September, related 
that, though he had secured several different kinds 
of game birds, he did so want to get another specimen 
of'the big handsome bird with the pretty green neck 
and head. At all events he tasted of a pure and 
primitive joy that we, ads crip ti glebae y rustic, and 
more simple-minded would have failed to find. 
With us would he have wished that many western 
wastes and woods were more profusely decorated 
with these green-necked polygamous beauties, whose 
sole ungallant fault lies in outshining the more drab 
appearance of their dowdy partner, the hen bird ? 
If so it is, then say I, as Mr. Pepys said when he 
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kissed the cook, <( I humbly beg pardon of Heaven, 
and the lady/' for the unchivalrous hint. 

While much, though not too much, has been 
made of the shooter's sport in the east, too little has 
generally been spoken of either the sport or the 
capabilities of sport in the west. 

To take a grouse moor in Scotland or Yorkshire, 
or a shoot in Norfolk, has been for a long time the 
envied action of a Prince Fortunatus, or the achieve- 
ment of the lucky man with the gay heart who has 
won worldly substance on the Stock Exchange or 
in gold mines. How is it that few of these happy 
people have been ever heard to vaunt in the vicinity 
of St. James's that they had realised an acme of shoot- 
ing ambition and taken a place in the west ? 

In future we believe it will be to these hillsides 
and large woods, not only consisting, as it did of 
yore, of crooked paths and winding ways, and rutty 
tracks — for the sake of euphony and an occasional 
use they are put to, sometimes miscalled roads — 
but systematically laid out and well arranged, that 
the lucky man, when he wishes to do a big thing in 
the shooting line, will resort. To have a shot at 
these " things enskied " will be the attraction that will 
entice the fastidious. There is a joyful expectancy 
about setting forth to conquer one of these hitherto 
considered unconquerable tracts of woodland of 
perhaps some 400 or 500 acres, compared with un- 
concernedly giving directions to keepers and beaters to 
empty out the contents of a few small spinneys and 
some half-dozen arboretums and rhododendron beds. 
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The high-flier retains, and will retain in the 
memory of the sportsman, a dominant fascination, 
while the low and slow, even if they come in a veri- 
table hailstorm of quantity, are apt to engender a 
feeling of satiety, or arouse within you that critical dis- 
satisfaction which is the blase bane of all true enjoy- 
ment. 

We believe the day will come, if it has not already 
dawned, when Croesus and Co., and the auriferous 
follower "of the best of everything" cult, although he 
will continue to seek his partridge pleasures in the sandy 
and light soils of the level countries, will, in search of 
pheasant delights, turn his epicurean eye to the west. 




CHAPTER VII 


PHEASANTS AND RABBITS ON HIGH DOWNS 


By C. J. Cornish 

High downs, if properly planted and preserved, 
will give sport of a kind seldom attainable elsewhere. 
The loose, dry, crumbling soil just over the chalk, 
full of small flints, often covered with thin turf, but 
more frequently at the present moment passing from 
worthless arable to very poor rough pasture, will 
carry any head of ground game the owner desires. 
It is also excellent land for planting coverts, which, 
though they seldom produce much in the way of 
timber, will hold pheasants well. As the land 
round is absolutely open for miles, with no networks 
of hedges and ditches, there is very little ground 
vermin, and what there is is easily trapped. The 
only necessities for maintaining a head of pheasants 
demanded of the owner are a good supply of drink- 
ing water, for which he must make dew ponds, and 
the planting of a few rough crops of mixed barley 
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and oats where cultivation has been abandoned. It 
this is the case, he cannot expect partridges, for they 
will desert the ground almost to a bird. But with 
rabbits, hares, and pheasants he can have shooting 
from October till the end of the season. 

On a large estate on the downs the writer recently 
saw in the most practical form what excellent and 
unusual sport this kind of ground yields quite late 
in the year. The beat to be shot lay far away in 
the hills, with not a house near except the keepers' 
cottages. Much of the land was cultivated for 
wheat and turnips, and very fair partridge driving 
over hurdles was had during the morning. But it 
was the rabbiting and shooting in the small coverts 
of the down which left the most pleasant impression 
of what can be done with this kind of land. Up on 
these quiet hills both rabbits and pheasants leave the 
coverts early in the day, and wander far out into the 
downs. The former travel along regular tracks to 
any sunny slope near, and make seats in the grass, 
where they remain for most of the day. In the 
afternoon the cock pheasants run, sometimes for a 
mile, across the open, to feed either on the stubbles 
or on any rough and promising bits of down which 
take their fancy. On the plantations themselves, 
which are hollow below, and by no means ideal 
covert for game, both rabbits and hares are very 
thick, and constantly on the move. As there are 
no fences to the plantations, all game tends to run 
out of them very quickly as soon as it is disturbed, 
and the guns need some experience of the ground to 
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know where to post themselves, and in what direction 
to move as the beaters advance. 

A typical covert of this kind was beaten on the 
following plan, there being only two guns, which 
was just two too few, to do the shooting. The 
plantation consisted of twenty acres of thick spruce 
fir, some twenty years old, with mixed thorns and 
spruces on the higher ground, and beech and spruce 
in the hollow. It lay on the east side of a valley in 
the downs, with the afternoon sun warming up all 
parts of the slope. To the north was a large turnip 
field, which was first driven in for hares, the guns 
waiting just under the covert, and killing a few as 
they came in. South of the covert lay a long shallow 
valley. Along the east, or sunny side of this, the 
rabbits were sitting out. On the western side, at a 
distance of quite 400 yards, was some rough ground 
and stubble, to which the cock pheasants had run 
early in the afternoon. All the pheasants, whether 
in the covert or outside it, were cocks — the hens all 
remaining in some large coverts at a distance of a third 
of a mile. The interesting problem in the strategy of 
shooting was how to deal with these three areas — 
the covert, the rabbit down, and the pheasant down 
— in such a way that the game on each should be 
brought to the guns, and in a sporting manner. 
The difficulty was simplified by the fact that the 
covert was the home of the outlying rabbits and 
feeding pheasants, and it was pretty certain that 
when disturbed they would make for this. The 
hares, on the other hand, would be on the move 
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directly the men entered above, and scatter mul- 
tivious over the down. We found in the end that 
we did not get on terms with the hares at all. 
Meantime, with the aid of the accompanying rough 
diagram, we will endeavour to show how much 
interest and sport may centre round a small covert 
on the downs on a winter's afternoon. The first 
object was to shoot the covert itself, as the more 
noise was made there the less likely were the outlying 
rabbits and pheasants to move back from the down. 
Through the centre of the covert, among the spruces, 
the boughs of which reached almost to the ground, 
runs a ride. Even as they slipped quietly down 
to their posts, the rabbits and hares were constantly 
crossing and recrossing, showing that the whole of 
the inhabitants would be on the move the instant 
the men were in at the top. This is the peculiarity 
of these down coverts, and makes quick, decisive 
shooting necessary. 

Anything like bringing ground game properly 
forward to the guns is quite impossible in a place of 
this kind. The best way to enjoy the sport is to 
note the natural movements of the hares and rabbits, 
and to take the stands most likely to give shots. In 
this case, on the entrance of the men on the upper 
or eastern side, all the rabbits tended to run first to 
the south and then straight down hill. This gave 
the forward gun as much shooting as he could do 
for five minutes. The hares, on the other hand, 
worked out on to the down and gave scarcely a 
chance. The rabbits all screwed when near the 
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bottom, and began to run up past the second gun, 
towards the top of the covert where the main warren 
is situated. The few cock pheasants in the wood 
ran down to the bottom or north-west corner. To 
this the guns fell back, and killed the cocks as the 
men swung round and brought them forward. The 
top of the wood, too, mainly small spruce and thorns, 
was then walked in line, and many rabbits killed 
which had " screwed " and run up. In these open 
bits of covert the thick spruces should always be 
tapped, as cock pheasants constantly fly up into 
them and wait quietly, letting the line go past. 

The two second beats are far more sporting and 
unusual. The beaters, with a retriever or two, go 
out some 200 yards on to the down, and beat up all 
the outlying rabbits. These come racing in at top 
speed to the covert, and give first-class crossing shots 
to the guns waiting just outside the wood. This is 
perhaps the most amusing side of the afternoon's 
sport, as the rabbits come in singly at their best 
pace, the dogs being allowed to chase for a short 
distance, and the advent of each bunny forms a 
separate incident, viewed from afar. Sometimes two 
or three are rushing across the down to the wood at 
once, and some little judgment is needed to secure 
the scientific right and left. 

The prettiest part of the sport yet remains. Far 
out on the distant down are the cock pheasants who 
have left the covert to feed early in the afternoon. 
During all the noise and firing round the wood they 
have either squatted or run still further out on to 
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the down. The beaters go out in a body down the 
valley and fetch back some 500 yards of the western 
slope with plenty of noise and conversation. The 
pheasants, already thoroughly alarmed, do not run 
back to the covert, as they have been hearing guns 
fired between them and the wood for the last half- 
hour. One by one the cocks rise, at what they deem 
a thoroughly safe distance from the beaters, and 
determine to put 100 feet of air between them and 
any enemies whom they suspect to be between them 
and the wood. Each cock comes in like a rocket, 
describing a magnificent curve as he rises from the 
sky-line of the down, and, mounting higher and 
higher over the valley, comes over for the upper 
line of the wood. Nothing could be prettier or 
give a better test of shooting than this series of 
high-flying cocks, and if a good many survive to 
reach their goal in safety, it is not altogether to be 
wondered at. This kind of sport is peculiar to the 
down country, and combined with the resources of 
a good rabbit warren, not over-stocked, and a few 
furze-brakes to vary the monotony of shooting in 
the open air, is among the most exhilarating of the 
forms of sport which are not among the " set pieces " 
of modern shooting. 

[This again is the kind of shooting and of shooting 
ground that might be worth the attention of those 
who are looking out for " week-end shoots M — shoots 
that will give them amusement, not on the big scale 
which it has been the fashion, generally among people 
who do not know much about shooting, to speak of, 
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and write against, as " battues/' but shoots that will 
at least give something to shoot at for many days 
and quite late on in the season ; and few kinds of 
shooting are more sporting. The rabbit of the 
downs is the race-horse of his kind — a real " good 
un to go." — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PHEASANTS : BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
YOUNG BIRDS 

By C. J. Cornish 

There are estates with exceptional natural advan- 
tages where wild pheasants can still be counted upon 
to make up the greater part of a large annual bag. 
Thus at Beaulieu, where the woods are very large 
and numerous, surrounded by good feeding ground, 
with abundance of water, and few neighbours, as 
many as 3560 wild-bred pheasants out of a bag of 
5000 have been shot in a season. Great pains has 
been taken there to get a good wild-breeding strain, 
and it is quite possible that the survivors each year 
bequeath to their descendants an increased aptitude 
for rearing their young. Even at Holkham the 
percentage of wild birds is large. 

But on ordinary shootings artificial rearing is almost 
universal. It has been reduced to a certainty ; 
accredited game farms supply any number of eggs, 
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the origin of which is beyond cavil ; and in many 
seasons, especially those in which early cold and wet 
would kill off nearly every wild chick, the system 
guarantees a safe stock of birds for the coverts. 
Thus the sum spent in the rent of covert shooting 
or forgone when the owner shoots his own ground, 
can at least be prevented from being a dead loss in . 
an unfavourable season — a solace which in the case of 
most partridge and grouse ground is not available. 

The question, then, is not whether to rear, but 
how to rear, and to do it in the best and cheapest 
way ; " best " in order to obtain strong and early 
birds, and " cheapest " in order to get the greatest 
number possible for the money spent. There is 
no doubt that at present a great part of the 
rearing done in England is carried out in a waste- 
ful and extravagant manner. Owners of consider- 
able shootings are in most cases rich men, and 
often very rich. If they look only at the number 
of birds brought to the guns, regardless of expense, 
as very many do, it is clear that their methods are 
not such as would be instructive to any practical 
reader, and are not calculated to benefit either keepers 
as a class or the interests of shooting men in general. 
On the other hand, many of the great estates are 
now so efficiently managed and controlled that every- 
thing, including pheasant rearing, is conducted on 
thoroughly business lines. As was said by the owner 
of one, " I cannot plead poverty, but I can plead 
principle." The result is that on several such estates 
breeding and rearing are as well managed, having 
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regard to local conditions, as they possibly can be. 
The following chapter is generalised from several 
such examples. But perhaps the details of the 
methods pursued at Tring, on Lord Rothschild's 
estate, will be of most service if set out literally, for 
there the conditions are not specially favourable to 
wild pheasants, and the whole system is one of arti- 
ficial rearing. In other words, all difficulties are 
faced, and the application of the rearing process is 
complete. At Tring there is this further advantage, 
that the shooting is made part and parcel of the 
estate management. The head keeper (though the 
under-keepers are solely engaged in game preserva- 
tion) is ex officio also head woodman, so that the 
interest of shooting and timber may not clash. 
Lastly, as is the case on certain others of the best- 
managed estates in the country, the aim of the 
management is to combine economy with efficiency, 
and no pains, experience, or thought are spared to 
avoid waste, and to get proper value for the money 
spent. 

Another point. Tring lies in a county where 
hunting goes on pretty steadily. The aim of the 
rearing is to get early pheasants, and to have the 
coverts shot early. That is very desirable where 
shooting and hunting interests are not to conflict, 
and the system used is therefore applicable wherever 
this difficulty arises. 

Taking up the Hens. — Wild eggs are not picked 
up. The hens are penned. But instead of waiting 
till the end of the season, the laying hens are taken 
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up almost or quite before shooting begins, somewhere 
about ist October. At that time it can be seen which 
are the strongest and most forward laying birds. 
These always have an advantage over the others. 
They are better layers, and lay earlier. By waiting 
till after the shooting has begun, or till the end of the 
season, hens may be taken up which, though appar- 
ently sound, have been shot near the ovaries, and are 
useless. Some 275 birds are put all together into 
one large pen, covering 2% acres, and are kept there 
until ist March. The food during that time is soft 
food (barley-meal and biscuit-meal, prepared as if 
for poultry, in the morning, and in the afternoon 
good dry mixed grain). Give all sparingly, and 
waste none. It should be remembered that all soft 
food for game should be so mixed that though every 
particle has been moistened, yet when thrown it 
should not stick together like a poultice, but break ; 
yet there should not be a wetness outside and a 
dry dust inside. All should be consistent. In the 
interests of economy the transfer of the hens to small 
pens when about to lay has been discontinued. These 
small pens separately constructed held five hens and 
one cock, and were expensive to make. Now, on 
ist March, the birds are transferred to large single 
pens holding about twenty hens and five or six cocks 
each. The birds* wings are clipped (it may be better 
to " trail " one, as is done with partridge on the 
French system), and the pens are also open at the 
top for the wild cocks to enter. There they are put 
on better and more abundant food, grasses (of the 
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best quality) being added, and more biscuit-meal and 
barley-meal. They begin to lay about April i , drop- 
ping the eggs promiscuously in the pen, generally 
under the fir boughs set up for shelter. These eggs 
are picked up by the keepers every morning. No 
cc secrets " or nonsense of the gamekeeper's or meal- 
seller's pharmacopoeia are used, but all the food is of 
the best quality. 

{Note. — The number of hens kept must be in pro- 
portion to the amount of early shooting required, for 
which only early eggs are needed. The hens will go 
on laying for a month, or perhaps more. The later 
eggs will, if required, be useful for later pheasants, 
or if not can be sold. Late pheasants and late eggs 
will be considered in their place.) 

Each hen will produce on an average thirty good 
e ggs. Of these probably the first sittings (whether 
it is intended to rear the later eggs or not) would be 
put under the hens about May I. Previously to 
this they have been laid on bran or moss, and kept 
" to settle." The sitting hens are bought outright. 
The nests are all made in setting boxes, containing 
some six compartments, with no bottoms. If there is 
good natural ground, a little hay can be laid on that. 
If not, a turf, flattened in the middle, with a good 
nest-bottom. Fourteen eggs are placed under each 
hen. The hens are taken off to feed every morning 
at 6.30, and pegged out with a string attached to the 
leg. When the chicks hatch they are moved to the 
rearing field. If possible, it is a great advantage to 
have this near the sitting place, but it may be at some 
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distance. The chicks are carried in baskets, in which 
springy hay or wadding is placed. One hundred and 
fifty young birds can be carried in one basket. The 
coops are standing in the rearing field all ready, and 
the hens are duly placed in them. No attempt is 
made to give any particular set of chick to the hen 
which reared them, but fourteen are given to each 
bird. The coops have each a shutter, and no bottom. 
Food of Young Pheasants. — For the first week hard- 
boiled egg, pressed through a sieve, with a little biscuit- 
meal perfectly prepared, both given five times a day, is 
the food of the young birds. The meal is very carefully 
prepared and mixed, and a small portable boiler is pro- 
vided for the keeper's use. To heat this no expensive 
coal, but the refuse of the wood-cutting is used — chips, 
roots, etc. The strictest supervision is exercised to 
prevent waste. Yet the tendency of keepers to over- 
feed and waste food is such that it is most difficult 
to arrive at any conclusion as to the real economic 
limits of cost. But at Tring the expense has been 
guessed by very competent judges at just twice what 
it actually is. Generally speaking, the item of waste 
by keepers in over-feeding, or giving more food than 
the birds need consume at a time, is believed to range 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent. Any one who looks 
at his bills for meal, eggs, grain, and feeding in the 
coverts later will appreciate what this means in extra 
birds to shoot at lost because of the enormous waste 
of cash on over-feeding, and feeding after birds have 
already had enough. Only the use of j udgment will tell 
when birds have had sufficient for their wants, and 
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yet not enough to "stodge" them or injure their 
digestions. It is the same with feeding in the 
coverts. The writer has seen the ground in places 
yellow with maize, which not a bird was touching ; 
and last year a pheasant forwarded for inspection 
to one of the sporting papers was found to have 
died from over- feeding. Its interior was over- 
loaded with fat, and it had collapsed from apoplexy. 

In the second week the birds are fed four times 
a day. Later, ordinary prepared meal replaces the 
eggs and specially prepared food. 

Economy of rearing in Numbers. — At Tring each 
group of three keepers rears 2000 pheasants. There 
is economy in rearing on a large scale. For instance, 
while the hens are sitting a man has to watch all 
night where the sitting place is near a road or the 
town. These three men can take it in turn, one 
at a time, leaving two men to look after the 2000 
birds by day. If there were only two keepers, only 
one man would be available by day, and probably 
1000 birds would be as much as the two could 
manage. Thus the difference between the rearing 
power of two and three men, where there is night 
watching to be done, is considerable. The number 
of birds which one keeper can rear depends mainly 
on the amount of night watching which has to be 
done. With the aid of a boy, and a man during the 
setting and rearing time, so that each can take two 
nights' watching per week, he can rear from 700 to 
800 birds. But he clearly cannot be up all night 
and at work all day too. 
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General Remarks. — The above is a concrete instance 
of economical rearing. Its details can be, and often 
are, modified, but the results are undeniable. It is, 
however, quite possible to leave the hens till the 
end of the season, and pick up the eggs. There 
is a belief that these produce stronger birds, and 
the hens certainly survive for the shooting season, 
and sometimes rear wild broods. The disadvantages 
are — (i.) You have to spare all the hens at the 
end of the season in a vague way, whereas if 
enough are taken up early you can shoot both 
cocks and hens till the close of the season, (ii.) 
The hens may be killed by foxes, (iii.) In a very 
cold spring a great proportion of the eggs may be 
rendered infertile by frost. In 1902 on many 
properties one-third of the eggs were so spoilt, (iv.) 
Much time is spent by keepers in hunting up these 
eggs which might be devoted to trapping and other 
matters. On the other hand, the hens taken up for 
laying, if turned out later when their wing feathers 
have grown, often disappear in the most unaccount- 
able way. At Buscot Park, for instance, 175 hens 
were marked with rings and turned out of the pens. 
Of these, after the big days of the season were over, 
on\y Jive had been shot. The others seemed to have 
disappeared. Whether they died or were killed by 
foxes is not known. But it was a "remarkable 
disappearance." 

Pens. — The pens should be at least five feet high 
if covered, and perhaps seven feet is not too high if 
uncovered, for pheasants with clipped wings can often 
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flutter up to a considerable height. Also it is most 
important that no fox or dog should have a chance 
of entry. The lower part is often cc bushed " with 
fir boughs, to keep the birds from seeing anything 
that might frighten them. A cheap and effective 
way to do this is to set ordinary wattle hurdles all 
round. 

A cheap and removable pen can be made by using 
these in place of wire netting. The hurdles can be 
set up on end, and fastened side by side to posts and 
rails. A few bars of deal over the top of the frame, 
covered with a couple of layers of garden netting, 
completes the pen, every part of which can be used 
again elsewhere, after being taken to pieces, when the 
birds are removed. Sand and peat, with ground-up 
oyster shells, are useful in the pen, and one end 
should have a shelter on the top, or placed about 
2^ feet from the ground, so that the birds may get 
under it in very wet days. Green food given 
occasionally will do the birds good, especially in 
winter. 

Moving Birds from Coops to Coverts. — Some owners 
make the coverts themselves the rearing field, setting 
the coops all along the sides, and in the newly cut 
parts. This saves all the trouble of removal later. 
But where woods are at all tainted it may be desirable 
to do all the rearing elsewhere, and so keep the soil 
in the coverts fresh. In this case no better plan can 
be adopted than that in use for moving partridges, 
as described in detail under that head. 1 The sack, 

1 VUe " Artificial Rearing of the Partridge," page 177. 
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slipped under both pen and wood, and roughly nailed 
up on either side, answers every purpose. At 
Holkham, where there is always a large proportion 
of wild birds, the simplicity in rearing methods is 
characteristic of a favourable soil. 

The four principal beats are in the woods which 
surround the park. On three of these beats from 
700 to 800 pheasants are reared, not more. Each 
keeper puts down from 11 00 to 1200 eggs, and 
expects to hatch about 85 per cent. He would 
expect to turn out 80 per cent into the coverts. No 
incubators are used. Many of the hens are set in 
the woods near the keepers* houses. When the 
chickens are hatched the coops are placed in drives 
in the woods, and are generally moved twice a day. 

Diseases of Pheasants. — The scale on which pheas- 
ants are now reared has undoubtedly increased the 
chances of disease, which breaks out readily either 
among the young birds or where the ground is 
tainted. 

Fresh ground and perfectly clean food are the 
main preventives. The water (which should be given 
in small quantities and in shallow pans, though some 
rearers much or entirely restrict its use) should come 
from a source as pure as possible. 

The three main forms of disease are : — 

(1) Tuberculous. 

(2) Enteric. 

(3) Parasitic. 

As pheasants belong to the same sub-family as 
fowls, they are liable to the same diseases. Perhaps 
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the most remarkable point about these game and 
chicken diseases is their extraordinary virulence. 
They run riot in the unfortunate bird's system, and 
even tuberculosis, in its various shapes among pheas- 
ants and chickens, takes malignant forms, and is 
infectious to a degree, if we are to consider " roup " 
as really the result of tubercle. Liver, throat, head, 
and lungs are commonly attacked. 

The distressing symptoms of " roup " and " cramp " 
(so-called) often cause wrong guesses at the nature of 
the disease. One is attributed to "cold," because 
the head swells and there is a discharge from the 
beak and the nostrils. "Cramp" is commonly 
taken for rheumatic cramp " caused by cold and 
chills." Really it is a deadly and horrible disease, in 
which a bacillus destroys the very tissue of the bones 
and causes them to break. Another disease, possibly 
a form of external tuberculosis, causes the destruction 
of the skin by necrosis. 

Full accounts of the nature and treatment of 
pheasant diseases will be found in Mr. Tegetmeier's 
and Dr. Klein's works. The enteric group of 
maladies is as fatal as those mentioned above. Fowl 
enteritis is among the commonest. In this, as in all 
the maladies mentioned, infection is swift and deadly, 
and the bodies must be burnt, and the tainted ground, 
if possible, abandoned for a time. Gapes and other 
parasitic diseases are destructive, but gapes is far the 
most formidable. It is caused by the presence of a 
number of worms in the trachea, which are one of 
the forms of a parasite the eggs of which are eaten 
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by the common earth-worm. It is not only where the 
worms are infected by this parasite that the " gapes " 
are prevalent. The worms are coughed up and 
swallowed by other birds, and the eggs are laid and 
mature in the soil. But the impossibility of clearing 
ground of such a pest is obvious. It must be left to 
Nature. For the affected birds, clearing the throat 
by means of a feather dipped in oil and turpentine is 
often successful in relieving the bird. The embryo 
of the worm flourishes in damp soil, and Mr. 
Tegetmeier points out that it is especially likely to 
do so near the pheasant drinking-pans. That dis- 
tinguished authority recommends the fumigating 
affected birds in a box in which the vapour of 
carbolic acid is volatilised by sprinkling a few drops 
on a hot brick. The box is soon filled with dense 
white fumes, which are inhaled by the bird, and the 
worms killed. All dead birds should be burned, not 
buried. Tape-worms, and a particularly odious parasite 
causing a swelling and knotting of the skin of the 
legs, also afflict pheasants. " Scurfy legs " are caused 
by infection from fowls suffering from the same 
complaint, and it is curious how much more in- 
fectious this disease seems to be from fowls to 
pheasants than from one fowl to another. It is 
quite common to see one or two " scurfy-legged " 
fowls (as they are called — the disease really takes the 
form of a number of white, scaly swellings on the 
leg, that are a great disfigurement, but do not appear 
to cause the bird much inconvenience) going about 
for a long time with others whose legs are perfectly 
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clean ; and yet if an unfortunate pheasant comes in 
the way of the infection it rarely seems to escape it. 

It is believed that the hints given here are fairly 
applicable to the breeding of pheasants in all except 
very exceptional countries, but Mr. Rogers speaks 
with a particular knowledge of the pheasant of the 
hill country and all its ways, to which he has given 
a lifelong study on his own place in Wales. 

Autres pays, autres mosurs^ but the pheasant pre- 
serves much of his general tastes and disposition 
wherever we find him. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE PARTRIDGE : NATURAL HISTORY 


By C. J. Cornish 

The partridges of the Old and New World are called 
the Perdicina and the Odontophorina respectively. 
The latter, or New World game birds, have a notch 
in the lower mandible, which gives them a separate 
mark useful for classification ; but in other respects 
they very closely resemble in general family likeness 
the partridges and quails of the Old World. As the 
Virginian colin has not succeeded in establishing itself 
in our islands, though the experiment has several 
times been tried, the affinities of our partridges must 
be looked for among the former. The Perdicin* 
include all snow-cocks ; the Caccabis group, a very 
marked tribe to which our red-legged partridge 
belongs ; no less than forty-four francolins ; the true 
partridges, of which our English partridge is the 
type bird, and of which there are only four species 
(not including the migrating grey partridge of 
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Southern and Central Europe as a separate species) ; 
the tree partridges ; the quails ; and the bamboo 
partridges. Properly speaking, there is no accurate 
dividing-line between the partridges and the pheasants, 
but in the partridges the first flight feather is in nearly 
all cases equal to or longer than the tenth. The 
Phasianin* mostly have the first flight feather shorter 
than the tenth ; but as the true pheasants have the 
first flight feather longer than the tenth, there is a 
baffling want of completeness about the method of 
classification. 

The Common Partridge. — The common partridge 
is the type bird of the true partridges, just as the 
common pheasant (Phasis colchicus) is of the true 
pheasants. Its range is considerable, extending from 
Ireland (where it is rapidly decreasing) in the west 
to the Altai Mountains in the east. Northwards 
it is found beyond Christiania, and southwards, to 
the north of Spain and Portugal, Central Italy, and 
Asia Minor. 

But it is a bird which extends or withdraws its 
range very largely with the advance or retirement of 
cultivation. Hence it has advanced northwards and 
eastwards with the cultivation of the Russian steppes. 

The distinguishing marks between male and 
female have long been believed to be the chestnut 
horse-shoe on the breast. For those who import 
Hungarian birds it is of consequence to know that 
the distinction is not a sound one. Mr. Ogilvie Grant 
proved by dissection that many birds with horse-shoe 
were hens, and also made the useful observation that 
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there was a safe distinguishing mark in the colouring 
of the median wing coverts. Those in the cock are 
merely divided by an upright buff line down the 
centre of the shaft, longitudinally. In the hen these 
feathers have, besides the buff central stripe, two or 
three cross bars of buff. 

There is one striking variety of the common 
partridge in which reddish chestnut colour predom- 
inates. The degree to which the rufous colour pre- 
dominates varies, but in some the whole plumage is 
either rusty red or chestnut. 

Our favourite game bird is fortunately so well 
known that a description of its appearance is not 
necessary. But it may be remarked that in the spring, 
when the cock has fully developed the little scarlet 
patch over his eye, he is even a nattier, more sporting > 
and generally well-got-up bird than when he is topping 
the fence in a December drive. When partridges 
are adult, their legs are grey. When young they 
are pale yellow. This gradually changes to grey, 
the soles of the feet being the last to lose the yellow 
tint ; and up till November the age of the bird can 
be detected in a moment by turning up its toes. It 
is a more delicate bird than either the pheasant or 
the grouse, less adaptable to all and any soil than the 
pheasant, and less able to stand a bad climate, whether 
in winter or spring or summer, than the grouse. It 
is in a manner dependent on man. Wherever there 
is arable cultivation it tends to increase, and steadily 
advances its range ; where there is none it is generally 
scarce, except in certain favoured districts like the 
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Norfolk heaths. When arable changes to pasture it 
almost disappears. 

Its range has probably always conformed more or 
less to these conditions, which have varied greatly in 
Europe in historic times. The original range seems 
to have extended so far as the north boundary of 
the lowlands of Scotland. In Denmark, Germany, 
France down to the mouth of the Rhone, Hungary, 
and Austria, and the cultivated plains of Russia, it is 
plentiful. * In Southern Europe it is a bird of the 
higher ground, leaving the plains to the red-legged 
partridge. It migrated across the Cattegat of its 
own accord, probably because South Norway and 
Sweden were being brought under cultivation. In 
1 85 1 the bird was not known north of Christiania, 
but it has steadily travelled forward since. Very 
severe winters often destroy much of the stock in 
Sweden (see the " Old Bushman's " account in Sport 
and Travels in Sweden). On the Bulgarian border of 
the Black Sea admirable wild partridge shooting may 
be had on the Dobrudscha, at the mouth of the 
Danube. In Asia Minor, Persia, and South- West 
Siberia it is also found. Further east, in the Altai 
Mountains, a large grey race is found ; but through- 
out the whole of the far eastern territories of Russia 
a smaller and very pretty variety takes its place. 
The breast is a buff, and the horse-shoe a glossy 
black. 

Some of these birds arrived in London in consign- 
ments of far eastern frozen game soon after the 
Siberian railway was opened, and were identified at 
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once. The other species, Perdix hodgsonia and 
Prejvalsky's partridge, are found in the high moun- 
tain tracts of Southern Thibet, Cashmir, and Sikkim, 
and of Mongolia respectively. 

In its relation to man the partridge, were it not 
so steadily an object of sport, is naturally tame, 
and might almost be domesticated. An almost 
forgotten attraction of the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
in 1866 was a brood of thirteen tame English 
partridges, the occupants of a large and well-made 
aviary in the centre of the palace. These birds, with 
a tame snipe in an adjoining cage, were presented by 
Mr. J. S. C. Steven of Buckenham in Norfolk, and 
remained in perfect plumage and condition. " They 
did credit to their native county," says Mr. Stevenson 
in his Birds of Norfolk. Being liberally supplied 
with sand for the purpose, they might be seen 
" busking " at all times of the day, and familiarly 
exhibiting other habits which rarely come under the 
notice of the naturalist or sportsmen. The "calling" 
of the bird was a most unusual sound in the middle 
of the crowded building. 

While on the Continent the grey partridge is 
steadily extending its range, in Great Britain this is 
by no means the case. On the contrary, it has 
receded in places, in consequence of the change 
from arable to pasture, owing to the depression of 
corn farming. In time the birds may take to the 
grass lands. But the general experience is that such 
land yields a vastly smaller supply of food than 
ploughed land, and that in the trying month of 
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March, when such insect life as there is retires below 
ground, it is practically foodless. It is the March 
and February ploughing which provides food for the 
partridge at that season. Consequently great areas 
where grass has entirely taken the place of arable are 
now destitute of partridges. On other ground still 
partly cultivated there is such a large proportion of 
permanent grass seeds and sainfoin that the nests 
are steadily destroyed and the stock has dwindled. 
Twenty -five years ago there were a considerable 
number of partridges in Caithness, the Scotch county 
" furthest north." This was due to the advance of 
Scotch farming into these districts, where it was 
found that large crops of turnips could be grown in 
the low grounds. The great blizzard of January 
1 88 1, followed by prolonged frost, destroyed the 
partridges in northern Caithness almost entirely, 
though they have since partly recovered. A fair, 
stock is now found in the Inner Hebrides, especially 
in the island of Coll ; but in Ireland they are steadily 
decreasing, like the grouse, from poaching. An 
excellent account of Hebridean partridge shooting 
will be found in Mr. Rider Haggard's Farmer's 
Tear. 

Partridges are very conjugal and sociable birds, 
keeping close together both by day and night, and 
commonly lying almost side by side when basking 
or resting. In the light evenings of early March 
and April there is a good deal of sparring and 
fighting among the cocks, but with more fuss than 
damage. No one has ever found a cock partridge 
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injured by another, to the writer's knowledge. 
Unlike the pheasant, they are late-laying birds, and 
in some seasons later than in others, often for no 
obvious reason. It is stated that from the last week 
in April till the second week in May is the usual 
time for laying to begin ; a later date than 1st May 
is, however, far more common for the beginning 
of laying, as it is seldom that eggs are hatched before 
June 21. The sitting lasts from three weeks to 
twenty-three days. Consequently the eggs cannot 
all be laid till about 1st June. Allowing a fortnight 
for laying, or three weeks for the larger broods, it 
does not seem probable that partridges often lay in 
April. Nightingales are frequently sitting before 
the partridges have laid more than half their eggs, 
and the nightingale's incubation generally begins in 
the third week in May. In the phenomenally bad 
season of 1902, when many of the first nests were 
destroyed by frost and rain, partridges brought out 
broods as late as September 1, and squeakers were 
being shot in November. Hedge - bottoms and 
bents, or young coppice, are favourable nesting- 
places, but the site chosen for the nest varies much 
with the locality. On the chalk downs the birds 
usually nest in the grass edges of the little banks 
or green roads which divide the holdings. If there 
is a rough down side any part may be chosen, but 
a pile of sticks, a heap of straw, a few logs, or 
the dry remains of a manure-heap always attract 
them. We have seen two nests on a low grass bank 
not eight inches high. The shepherd pitched his 
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line of hurdles along this bank, almost touching the 
eggs, and the sheep ate up to the hurdles on the 
other side. The birds continued to lay, and after 
the hurdles were removed, sat and hatched their 
broods. It is a mistake to make artificial nesting- 
places on open downs. The birds do better left to 
themselves. Foxes and poachers raid all such places 
and search them. Partridges will always nest in 
early wheat, though less readily than in grass. But 
the great area of sainfoin now grown on chalk soils is 
an irresistible and fatal lure to nesting partridges. 
It is exactly the kind of covert which tempts them, 
being loose and easily traversed by running. 
Hundreds of eggs are cut out on the sainfoin fields 
on every large farm. It is to be feared that it is 
impossible to combat this difficulty. In Norfolk the 
birds nest in the long low fences which divide the 
great fields of that famous partridge county. If 
there are coverts with " low slop " in them, these are 
favourite and admirably safe nesting -ground. A 
wood which partridges have a fancy for always 
assures a stock. Even in the wettest seasons the 
wood birds generally save most of their broods, for 
there is shelter, plenty of insect food, no long grass, 
and no mud or bare earth to " drabble " them. Tares 
are also a favourite but dangerous nesting-place ; for 
if wet weather comes on, tares or field peas are 
" laid," and the birds cannot find their eggs. Like 
other birds, the same pair, if not shot, will return to 
nest in the same spot, and certain places are nearly 
always occupied by a partridge's nest even if the 
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original pair is killed, which is rather the object 
of modern shooting. Mr. A. Harcourt had at 
Nuneham two nests made by a pair of partridges in 
two successive years under the same fir tree in the 
park. The first nest was made of grass. The 
second season was so very dry that no grass was 
available near, so the birds made the nest of bits of 
dead pine boughs and pine needles. At Thornham 
Hall, Lord Henniker's place in Suffolk, two 
partridges, one an English, the other a French, 
nested in the kitchen gardens, in the straw which 
surrounded a single rhubarb forcing -pot. Ten 
eggs is about the lowest number seen in a nest, 
and thirty-three the highest, of which twenty-three 
hatched and went off, and four of the eggs left had 
living chicks in them. But probably two hens 
contributed to this second nest. Eighteen is by no 
means an uncommon hatch, and the proportion of 
birds which manage to rear this great number is 
evidence of the wonderful success of the partridge as 
a mother. 

At the Grange, Lord Ashburton's estate in 
Hampshire, the nests are constantly " made up" to 
twenty-two eggs. The young birds can run when 
hatched, but do not " squat " so early or so instinct- 
ively as do young plover. Their markings are highly 
protective. Long continued wet weather is abso- 
lutely fatal to them where the vegetation is rank 
and heavy. They are chilled, and die in an hour. 
The old bird is aware of this, and keeps them under 
her wings and body all day in such weather, until 
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absolutely forced to seek food for them. During a 
recent wet summer a Sussex proprietor had about 
iooo young pheasants out near a wood in which a 
partridge had just hatched her brood. The bird 
brought the little ones to the edge of the wood 
in the pouring rain, but fearing to take them further, 
remained crouching there with all her brood under 
her, watching the plentiful meal which was being 
given to the pheasants. The keeper saw her, and 
threw her food, which the partridge immediately 
gave to the chicks, bringing them up to it with her 
wings trailing on either side, making a roof. She 
established herself at this spot during the remainder 
of the wet weather, which lasted a week, and was 
daily fed with the pheasants, picking up what was 
thrown to her and giving it to her brood. She 
reared most of the covey successfully. 

Food of Young Partridges. — When young pheasants 
have once grown the feathers on their heads they are 
fairly safe qua health. Not so partridges. Young 
birds will go on dying up till the end of August 
in a mysterious way. This was the case in many 
districts in 1891, and in some in 1890, both of 
which were exceptionally dry years towards the end 
of the summer. No trace of disease was found in 
the birds, except that they were wasted. There was 
every reason to think that this was due to insufficient 
or improper food, and the question arises, On what 
do young partridges feed from the time of hatching 
till their feathers are grown? No grain is then 
ripe, even if grain would suit them. Consequently 
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they must either feed upon seeds, weeds, and tender 
green stuff, of which the mature birds are very fond, 
or upon "insect" food, by which is here meant 
all forms such as insects, spiders, worms, grubs, 
beetles, and the like, or upon both. The writer 
believes that very young partridges live almost 
entirely on this insect food, and that you might as 
well expect a baby to eat beef-steak as a very young 
partridge chick to eat large grain of any kind, though 
it will eat small seeds. Later, they probably eat 
both seeds and insect food, but the latter is almost 
certainly a necessity for them, and its absence, either 
in the early days or in August, would account for 
the deaths among the coveys. The season of 189 1 
was the best hatching time known for many years. 
The summer was perfectly dry, but abnormally cold, 
with easterly winds. This caused an extraordinary 
diminution in insect life. For example, in the flat 
meadows by the Thames, which swarm usually with 
every kind of insect found in grass — including not 
only grasshoppers but vast numbers of spiders, 
" frog-hoppers," grass crickets, beetles, moths, daddy- 
long-legs, and creeping beasts of all kinds and shapes, 
to eat which the partridges take their broods to visit 
these fields in numbers as soon as the grass has begun 
to grow after hay cutting — there was scarcely any 
living thing to be seen, and they were deserted not 
only by the partridges, but by the starlings, plovers, 
and rooks which usually feed there. 

It was difficult even by the river to find a grass- 
hopper to bait your hook with. At Sudbourne, alike 
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on the heath and marshes of that famous sport- 
ing Suffolk estate, there was no insect life to speak 
of at all, and the partridges died in numbers, quite 
till the end of August, though probably most of the 
broods did not survive the early days. In this case 
it is clear that absence of insect food was the accom- 
paniment of the death of the young partridges, and 
it seems more than probable that it was also the 
cause of the mortality. 

The crops of young birds from one month to six 
weeks old killed by mowing machines in the grass, 
and carefully examined by the writer, contained no 
seed or vegetable food whatever. The contents were 
large yellow aphides (blight) spiders, and various 
beetles of* small size. In very small squeakers, 
purposely shot in September, there was found a little 
clover, a few small black seeds, and many spiders, 
caterpillars, and remains of beetles. In the crops of 
old birds killed at the same time, barley corns, clover, 
insects, and beetles were found. 

Some Habits of Partridges. — A word should be 
said of the courage and skill of old partridges in 
caring for their young. They show these qualities 
in a marked degree, both in attacking enemies and 
in decoying them. In a field of late mowing-grass 
partly cut a spaniel was hunting vigorously, and 
drove whatever was before him into a corner of the 
standing crop. A partridge jumped up before his 
nose, fell again, jumped up again, and drew him to 
the edge. It then ran trailing its wings along 
between the swathes, drawing the dog after it for 
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at least 40 yards. Meantime the other old bird 
put up her head and called. In a few seconds she 
emerged from the grass on the side opposite to that 
on which the dog had run out, followed by the 
brood, and running fast back up the side, slipped 
in again with all the young. The Rev. Murray 
Matthew, in the Birds of Devon, says that when 
driving his pony he overtook a brood of little par- 
tridges. One old bird flew at the pony's nose, 
while the other got the brood up the bank. 

When the little birds can fly, which they do 
when they are the size of sparrows, the old ones 
take them on to the roads early in the morning to 
dust themselves and search for ants* eggs and insects 
by the roadsides. This habit is perhaps due to the 
roads being the only perfectly dry places in the early 
hours of dawn, when it is important that the little 
birds should not be wet and chilled. Until lately 
full-grown partridges would often keep on and 
about the roads till 8 a.m., but they now so dislike 
the bicycle, which is always bringing somebody 
almost on to their backs, that they are less often seen 
there. When the crops are ripening in August, and 
until they are cut, the coveys are most difficult to 
find, and remain almost invisible until the whole of 
the corn crops are cleared. It is only by walking 
round the edge of the corn-fields very early in the 
morning, when the birds have drawn out on to the 
cart-tracks and fallows to sun themselves, and late 
in the evening, that any coveys are seen. On part 
of a Yorkshire estate rather noted for its partridges 
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the writer once found, with the aid of a setter, seven 
coveys in about three acres of standing wheat. He 
took the dog in by the tenant's request, without a 
gun, and by walking down the furrows between the 
lands, flushed them when the dog stood. There 
was hardly another covey in the adjacent fields of 
mangold. The belief that French birds teach 
English partridges to run is correct. On some of 
the "heavy land" properties in Suffolk the English 
birds behave almost as badly as the French, which 
abound there. 

Food of Adult Partridges. — In winter the birds 
begin to feed almost before it is light. When we 
were waiting for wild geese close to a marsh one star- 
light winter morning, some coveys rose and alighted 
near almost before they could be clearly seen. As the 
dawn cleared they began to feed all along the edge of 
a dyke, gathering grass, water-side plants, and other 
green stuff. The rest of the ground was frozen, and 
there were no worms or insects to be had. It is only 
after the stubbles are cleared that adult partridges feed 
much upon grass land. In summer insects and the 
seeds of grasses and of weeds, and in winter worms, 
grubs, leaves of weeds and green stuff from under the 
hedges, are their food. They find a great quantity 
of " soft " insect food in the mild days of winter, 
and it is not till the late frosts that they are at all 
pinched. At times the grass fields are very attrac- 
tive to them, especially in September and in bright 
open weather in January. At the Grange, in the be- 
ginning of January 1903, on a bright sunny day, the 
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park and meadows were full of partridges feeding, 
while very few were seen on the stubbles. 

Partridges in Snow. — In heavy falls of snow the 
habits of grey partridges alter much, for their usual 
sources of food supply are entirely cut off. After a 
very sudden and deep fall in the valley of the Pang 
in Berkshire, two guns were out shooting hares, 
which were easily found by the holes they made 
through the deep snow above their forms, from 
which not a single hare had emerged since the down- 
fall of the night before. A covey of nine partridges 
were put up by one of the guns at one side of a 
valley and took a long flight over to the other 
side, where the second gun was walking along the 
brow of the hill. He advanced to where they sat 
on the white surface, on which they could not run 
as it was too soft. To his surprise the birds 
did not move, but began to sink into the snow. 
After shooting a brace, he caught two with his hands 
after they had burrowed quite beneath the snow. 
When the snow has hardened, partridges assemble 
near corn -stacks and heaps of farmyard manure 
which is carted on to the land at such times when 
other work is at a standstill. They then feed all 
day long, only flying a short distance from the stacks 
when disturbed, and returning as soon as they dare. 

Recent disastrous partridge seasons, by which 
the stock on many manors which carried only a 
moderate head of birds has become depleted, have 
set many owners thinking how they could replenish 
them without buying eggs in England. One means 
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is to purchase Hungarian eggs. But the question 
occurs whether it would not be possible to pen par- 
tridges as pheasants are penned, and to gather their 
eggs for setting. The difficulties and objections 
raised to such experiments are mostly based on fixed 
ideas as to what is possible or impossible. Among 
these is the fact that the pheasant is polygamous, 
while the partridge is the husband of one wife. 
But it is by no means known that if four or five 
hen partridges were penned with a cock the latter 
would not take over the whole party as a cock 
pheasant would. There is also this advantage in 
favour of giving the plan a trial. Partridges, unlike 
pheasants, become perfectly tame. If reared by hand 
and kept about a house, they become almost as 
domestic as chickens. In India they are constantly 
kept as pets. It would be well worth trying to see 
if a pen of partridges could not be kept upon these 
lines. It would need to be a large pen, in which 
there was rough covert. If the hens laid at all, they 
would probably nest properly and not drop their 
eggs about. The first clutch could then be taken, 
and the experiment tried of letting the birds sit on 
their second set of eggs if they laid them, as they 
probably would. The top of the pen and part of 
the sides might then be taken away and the birds left 
to do the best they could with the second brood. It 
has been noticed that though partridges are jealous 
about the ground they occupy at other times, the hens 
will often nest in close proximity to one another. 
This is in favour of their doing so in a pen. 
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The French or Red-legged Partridge. — This im- 
ported bird, now thoroughly established, belongs to 
a very marked group, all the members of which 
closely resemble each other in their bright red legs, 
ornamentally barred flanks, and general colour. This 
Caccabis group have almost identical call notes also, 
that of our French partridge being very little different 
from that of the " Chukar " of Northern India. 
The cocks have blunt spurs. The common red-legged 
partridge now established in England is the only red- 
legged partridge found in Spain, and it is also indi- 
genous in the Azores and Madeira. In Southern 
Europe it generally occupies the high rough ground, 
while the common partridge holds the plain. Yet 
in England it thrives well in such highly-cultivated 
heavy land as the Eye and Stowmarket divisions of 
Suffolk. A larger race, called the Rock Partridge 
{Caccabis sax tt lis) is found on the Alps and Apen- 
nines, the Barbary partridge is found in Sicily, but the 
" French " bird in the Balearic Islands and Corsica. 

The spread of the red-legged partridge over much 
of England is rather remarkable, considering the 
scene of its first settlement in these islands. In 1770 
large numbers of eggs were imported from France 
by the Marquis of Hertford and Lord Rendlesham, 
two Suffolk landowners and neighbours. They 
were hatched under domestic fowls with success, and 
subsequently other batches of eggs were imported. 

The two great estates on which the experiment 
was tried are curiously situated, especially Lord 
Hertford's, now the property of Mr. A. H. E. 
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Wood, at Sudbournc Hall. Both are bounded by 
the North Sea for their whole length, so that in 
any case the birds could only spread backwards and 
inland. But Sudbourne, which is fifteen thousand 
acres of heath, fern, arable, and marsh, is a triangular 
peninsula, with a navigable river on each side as well 
as the sea in front. Consequently there was very 
little inducement for the birds to move at all. 
Rendlesham abuts westward on the heavy lands of 
Suffolk, and curiously enough it was to these that the 
red-legged partridge took naturally and quickly, and 
there he has flourished ever since. Speaking from 
personal observation, we should say that the pro- 
portion of French birds to English is highest on 
the Suffolk and Essex heavy lands. On the deep 
yellow clays, where the grey birds do not flourish at 
all, there is always a fair number of red-legs if they 
are preserved. Their habits are very different from 
those of the grey birds. They do not seek conceal- 
ment, but, on the contrary, repair at midday to open 
fallow fields and ploughed lands, where they are most 
conspicuous ; while in spring the pairs may be seen in 
the fields of sprouting barley feeding without any of 
the crouched and cautious demeanour of the grey 
birds. When the covey see any person enter the 
field in which they are, they begin at once to run to 
the opposite side, at first in a body ; but gradually 
they separate, and rise not all at once, but in twos 
and threes and singly. They then scatter over the 
adjacent fields, where they are quite ready to run 
again, very seldom squatting like English birds, unless 
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thoroughly tired out. A head of French birds on a 
property makes a great show, for they are always 
visible. 

For driving, though they come slower than 
English birds, they are useful, as they scatter and 
give a number of single shots, and make a handsome 
appearance in the bag. They are not such prolific 
layers as English partridges, the general number 
of eggs being from eight to twelve. But as many 
as sixteen are not uncommonly found. 

The young can run almost as fast as the old birds 
when three weeks old. There is no foundation for 
the stories as to the migration of French birds across 
the North Sea. But they frequently come down to 
the beach, and are especially fond of visiting sandhills 
by the sea. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE PARTRIDGE : ITS MANAGEMENT, ETC., ON 
A DRIVING ESTATE 

By F. E. R. Fryer 

Few shooters of the present time, I fear, whether 
old or young, who have taken to the sport of late 
years, have much knowledge of the habits and cus- 
toms of the game they are called upon to destroy. 

The partridge is a merry bird, 
And when he's on the wing, 
His practice, I have often heard, 
Is cheerfully to sing. 

So wrote a well-known shooter and M.P. in a lady's 
autograph-book at a shooting-party I was at this last 
season ; but I honestly believe that in his case know- 
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ledge was sacrificed to the exigencies of rhythm. 
However that may be, the whole system of country 
life has undoubtedly altered since my schoolboy 
days, when first I became interested in the habits 
and preservation of game ; and the majority of those 
who hold shootings now have no time to inquire 
farther into the subject than to ask whether it has 
been a good or bad year for the particular class of 
game they are interested in. It is for this reason 
that I have ventured to write my experiences, both 
as a shooter and an observer of Nature, especially of 
that best of game-birds " the partridge," which un- 
doubtedly gives the greatest amount of sport to the 
greatest number of sportsmen. 

I may mention, to begin with, that my early experi- 
ences of the habits of the bird and the most sporting 
way of killing him were gained on my own small 
property, Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket, a radius 
round which town I hold to be the best partridge- 
producing land in England. The soil is light, though 
it is good farming land, with a chalk subsoil, and 
undoubtedly will carry more birds per acre without 
disease than the light sandy lands of other favourable 
districts. 

The partridge begins to pair quite early in 
January, when the weather is open, and as the best 
and strongest young birds pair first, it is far the 
safest plan to finish partridge shooting by the end of 
the year, although the late General Hall of Six Mile 
Bottom, who knew more than most about partridge 
shooting, never shot a bird till January, his idea 
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being that the land lay quieter at that time, and 
that the birds drove better and came more singly 
off plough-land than out of roots ; but as none 
had been killed earlier, this would not so much 
matter and could but be held as an argument 
against my theory. Some partridges, especially in 
small enclosures, breed much earlier than others, 
but, taken as a whole, the majority hatch out every 
year in the eastern counties about the 20th of June, 
or a day or two earlier ; and I believe it depends entirely 
on the state of the weather between that date and 
September whether the birds are forward or back- 
ward in the latter month. There are, of course, 
exceptionally late broods which are squeakers right 
up to October, and are generally called second 
broods ; but if they are a large covey they are, in 
my opinion, the produce of a late nesting pair. 
No doubt, when a nest has been destroyed, say 
when the bird has laid half its quantity of eggs, 
she will, after a time, make a fresh nest, but these 
broods are generally distinguished by their small 
numbers ; and I hold most strongly to the opinion 
that if a nest be destroyed when the bird is sitting, 
or has laid its full complement of eggs, that bird does 
not nest again that season. In this case you will see 
the pair hanging about the spot of the lost nest right 
up into September. The partridge begins its nest 
by scratching a round hole in the bare earth, for 
choice on the top of a bank (I might also add by 
the side of a road or footpath) ; l but in an early 

1 l have never heard any reasonable cause suggested for this. 
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season for vegetation as often as not in the open 
field. This scrape is generally left for a few days, 
then eggs are laid, which are covered up with dry 
leaves and grass flush with the surface, so that to 
an inexperienced eye nothing whatever would be 
noticeable. The covering also prevents the eggs 
from being hurt by frost, which so often spoils 
pheasant eggs. When the bird has finished laying 
its complement of eggs, it proceeds to place the 
covering of grass and leaves underneath the eggs, 
which up to this time have rested on the bare earth. 
The eggs are then placed in beautiful order in 
circles, and the bird proceeds to sit. This pre- 
paration generally takes a pair of birds a day or 
so to accomplish, and during this time they are 
peculiarly sensitive, and any disturbance of them 
then, such as a bad frightening by a dog or other 
causes, is almost invariably followed by desertion of 
the nest. Before this period, or a little later again, 
the case is just the opposite, and it takes a great deal 
to cause them to leave their nests. I remember a 
case in which a mole made its run through the 
bottom of a nest (a very frequent cause of mischief 
where nests are not known of and looked at periodi- 
cally). A good number of the eggs had disappeared 
down the hole, and after various attempts to stop 
the run had failed, I moved the nest over a yard 
away without the removal having any apparent effect 
on the bird. 

While on this subject I should like to say a 
few words on the different classes of vermin that 
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prey on game-birds' eggs. Perhaps it may not be 
very interesting reading, but it is an all-important 
matter and one that affects the stock even more than 
the weather at hatching-time, for if vermin are not 
kept down during the nesting it doesn't matter 
much what the weather is, as there will be no young 
birds to hatch out. There is no doubt that on all 
good partridge estates a keeper should be told off 
to look after partridges only, and have nothing to 
do with the rearing of pheasants — a very hard thing 
to make them do, as the attraction of the pheasant 
coop is almost too much for the young keeper, who 
is anxious to learn the art of rearing, and I don't 
think enough credit is ever given to the keeper of 
a partridge beat pure and simple when he shows 
you a fine day's driving. The keeper should begin 
trapping directly the shooting is over and he has 
time. Footprints in the snow will be a help to 
indicate what animals are about and to indicate 
their species ; but of course the hedgehog is still 
sleeping, and he is one of the worst eggers in exist- 
ence. The stoat frequently shifts his quarters in the 
spring. At Moulton I never saw a stoat except in 
the spring and summer. But at any rate let the 
keeper begin on what is about. There are always 
plenty of rats. I like to see a keeper going round 
his traps with a spud. One who loafs round carrying 
a gun would be no use to me, as he is generally 
thinking of what he can shoot for his own pot ; and 
a gun is no help in setting traps or carrying them 
either. The hedgehog generally destroys the nest 
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when the bird has been sitting some time, eating 
the eggs in the nest. Most other vermin take the 
eggs away to eat. Whether this is on account of a 
preference for a sat-on egg on the hedgehog's part, 
or whether he is able to find the nest better from 
the smell of the bird, or whether he has only just 
woke up from his winter sleep, I can't say, but he 
will soon clear a fence out if not caught. The 
stoat will both kill the bird and take the eggs also ; 
and two curious incidents connected with these two 
animals which came under my personal notice may 
be interesting. A nest of twenty -two eggs dis- 
appeared out of my garden (I had filled it up to this 
amount the evening before) — well, not a sign of dis- 
turbance of any kind or any footmark. On leaving the 
place fairly puzzled, I quite by chance saw, some twenty 
or more yards away, the point of an egg appearing 
out of a small hole. The hole had been made by a 
mole, but, as a trap satisfactorily proved, was utilised 
by a stoat as a storeroom, for I afterwards unearthed 
the whole of the eggs from it. In the other case the 
sitting bird had been killed on the nest and the eggs 
partly eaten. The trap again helped to clear up the 
mystery. A stoat had killed the bird and a hedge- 
hog had eaten the eggs, but whether they had made 
up a little party beforehand for the job I cannot 
say. Rats must be cleared out, and of course the 
common rook, especially in a dry spring, is a terrible 
robber and very hard to prevent doing mischief, but 
trapping one or two keeps off others more than any 
amount of shooting. One that I had caught by only 
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the tip of his toe I kept tethered for some time, of 
course feeding him ; and his friends, who no doubt 
had helped him to rob the nest he was caught at, 
would not come within miles of him, and naturally 
we lost no more nests from this cause. The larger 
weasel will kill the young birds, but I do not think 
is a nest-disturber. Many keepers will tell you that 
the squirrel will take game eggs. I have seen one 
actually eating linnets' eggs in the nest, but I have 
never personally known them take pheasant or 
partridge eggs. I can say the same of the jay ; 
they will take small birds' eggs, but I doubt their 
doing much harm to game. 

Now I come to an animal which, while affording 
an immense amount of sport to a great number of 
people, is a deadly enemy to the partridge — the fox ; 
and although I am of opinion that in the long run 
it is best not to attempt game-preserving on a large 
scale in a fox-hunting county, just as I think it is 
a mistake to try to start a pack of hounds in a 
good partridge county, a few hints as to the best 
way to protect the partridge from the fox may be 
of interest to some who, though all in favour of 
fox-hunting, like occasionally to take a gun out. 
In reference to this class of sportsman I can tell 
a good story, which, moreover, is quite true. A 
party of fox -hunters proposing to themselves 
a day's shooting, invited another of their kind, quite 
one of the best men to hounds in the county, to join 
them. He had not a gun, he said, but would straight- 
way go and buy one, and he duly appeared on the 
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day appointed with a hammer gun. One of the 
party asked him if it had rebounding locks, and he, 
by way of answer, proceeded to open the breech and 
look down the barrels, and, handing it to his friend, 
said, " I can't see any, can you ? " Unfortunately a 
man of this sort is no particular danger to himself, 
and is frequently to be met with. On the other hand, 
a man who is no horseman would take precious good 
care not to accept a mount from a friend for fear of 
breaking his own neck. If the shooting novice would 
only think of this other side, how much better it 
would be. The harm done by foxes to partridges 
occurs mostly in the nesting season, and in a great 
measure is done by some old vixen in search of food 
for her cubs. When once they take to hunting for 
this class of food (the partridge on its nest) it is bad 
indeed for the partridge. The hunting man will tell 
you that as long as there are rabbits and rats about 
foxes will never take partridges, but by one who has 
visited the earths where there are cubs, and has seen 
the proportion of wings and feathers to fur and 
animals' legs lying about, such an opinion cannot 
be entertained. Again, in many cases rabbits are 
killed down in these days, and the case becomes still 
harder on the partridge. The worst time for them 
is when the cubs are able to feed themselves, and it 
stands to reason that a vixen who has to find food 
for her family does so' in the easiest way possible ; and 
what more simple than to go up the windward side 
of a fence and catch each whiff of a gamey nature 
and stop and locate the unfortunate bird on its nest ? 
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Then comes a pounce, which very seldom misses its 
mark, and bang goes a covey of partridges. I have 
known of a bird escaping with the loss of many 
feathers, but still coming back and hatching off ; but 
this is only an isolated case. 

How to prevent this destruction is a most difficult 
problem to solve, and I do not think any one is ever 
likely to solve it, but the following hints may be of use. 
In the first place you must, as I have said before, have 
a keeper whose duty is only to look after partridges 
and nothing else. He must know of every nest on his 
beat, and he must visit them constantly, and then 
there are only two ways that I can suggest in which 
he can help to save them. The one is to prevent 
the fox getting at the nest when he has winded it, 
and the other to prevent his winding it at all. As 
to the first, you must be sure you are not likely to 
suffer from human egg-stealers, as by what I propose 
you are marking the nest for any one else to find. 
Get some large-mesh wire netting and put it wide of 
the nest on both sides of the fence, and be careful to 
fasten it down well into the hedge-bottom. Three or 
four feet on each side of the nest would be the best 
distance. This will, at any rate, prevent the bird 
itself from being taken, but there is always the fear 
of disturbing the bird and making it forsake by 
putting the wire up. I have also been told by 
keepers of cases in which it has been evident that a 
fox has been spending most of the night in trying to 
get through the netting. Still I believe that this 
plan has been very successful in a number of districts 
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where foxes abound. As to the second plan, i.e. 
preventing a fox winding a bird on its nest, the only 
way is to put on the wind a stronger scent than the 
bird produces, and to do this you must use the 
strongest smelling mixtures procurable. Of the many 
I have tried, " animal oil " is the most efficacious, but 
one must be careful to get it as strong as it can 
possibly be made. The keeper should go his rounds 
with a bottle in his pocket, and each nest he comes to 
should have two or three handfuls of grass saturated 
with the oil shaken lightly round it. This should 
last two or three days, but in case of rain it must be 
renewed at once. But however strong the oil, and 
however frequent the application, the fox will have 
some of the birds. I have known the centre nest 
of three close together taken and the outside ones 
never touched. Foxes do not appear to hunt fences 
between corn-fields, i.e. after the corn is up any height, 
probably on account of not liking to wet their fur. 
I have known most nests lost in fences next to seed- 
fields or roadsides, and it is also noticeable that nests 
in nettles more frequently escaped, whether from the 
scent of the nettle or from the dislike of the fox to 
stinging his nose, I cannot say. Foxes, again, will 
frequently leave a nest close to their earth, possibly 
with the idea of teaching their cubs later on how to 
take it. There is no doubt that one mangy fox is 
far more destructive to game, and also poultry, than 
half a dozen healthy ones. They hunt by day as 
well as night. I have never heard of a healthy fox 
hunting by day, but frequently mangy ones do ; and 
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to show the dcstructiveness of the animal in this 
state the following is a good example, which I can 
vouch for. A friend was going round with his 
keeper one morning. On returning to the latter's 
house his wife told them that she had just seen a 
mangy fox on the road fifty yards off near a pheasant's 
nest she knew of on which the bird was sitting. They 
went to look at it, and found a dead rat lying close 
to the nest. The pheasant had been killed and buried 
in the ditch three yards off, and the depredator had 
no doubt gone off to kill something else. And yet 
people are to be found who say foxes are not wantonly 
destructive ! 

Hatching and Early Life. — And now, having 
carried the bird through the somewhat anxious time 
of sitting, I come to a period of equal, if not greater, 
anxiety, i.e. the time of hatching. Every care taken 
by the keeper up to this point may be all for no 
good, should there come bad weather for the young 
birds on starting life. I have known almost as evil 
effects from the extreme of drought as from the 
extreme of wet, as in the former case there is no 
insect life about and no ants' eggs on the surface for 
the young chicks to feed on. In my opinion, warm 
light showery weather is the best for a hatch, but the 
weather must be warm. Suitable food for the first 
few days is everything, and with it the birds soon grow 
to stand everything but the very heaviest thunder- 
storms. Having reached this point, all goes well till 
a period, generally in August, when the gapes occur, 
and in some seasons play sad havoc. From very 
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careful observation I have come to the conclusion 
that this scourge is generally worse after a hot dry 
summer, and the epidemic sets in after the first rain 
comes, when the young birds rush off to drink from 
the nearest puddle, a spot already selected in anticipa- 
tion of the rain by the gape-worm fly to lay its eggs. 
This is only my own theory, and I stand to be corrected 
by any one of more scientific knowledge, but I do say 
that, from whatever cause this mortality occurs, I 
practically cured my small estate at Newmarket of 
this disease by putting down numerous drinking 
fountains the moment dry weather set in after the 
hatching time. The young birds soon learned to 
drink, and good strong coveys were always to be 
seen in the vicinity of the fountains. The self- 
feeding fountains I found best, as small birds generally 
use an open pan to wash in, and so waste the water. 
The fountains should be frequently visited, and re- 
filled when empty, and, if hot, emptied out and filled 
with fresh water. I do most strongly recommend 
a trial of this on all estates where this disease is 
prevalent. It entails extra labour, but comes at a 
time when the partridge keeper has little else to do. 

I have now traced the partridge's life up to the 
time when he is ready to be shot — a period, I take it, 
of the most concern to the majority of shooters ; but 
I hope there may be some who will read with interest 
what I have written about his infantile and early 
existence, and I am quite sure any young shooters 
who have time to study the habits of the game they 
shoot will be amply repaid the trouble in the interest 
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they will feel in the birds when they are brought to 
the gun later on. 

Management of a Shooting Estate. — But before 
actually arriving at the shooting field, I might add 
a little as to the management of an estate, from a 
shooting point of view, in such a way as to bring 
about the best results. I will take a moderate-sized 
estate, 2000 to 3000 acres, and one which we will 
say is mostly in the hands of tenant farmers. If 
one farms one's own land, or the shooting one hires 
is farmed by the landlord, who looks on the shooting 
rent as part of the profits on the farms, game-pre- 
serving is very much easier ; in fact, under these 
circumstances, one can nearly double the amount of 
game killed without doing any appreciable harm to 
the land. But when there is a separate interest and, 
I fear, often not a very sympathetic one, in the same 
land, things are very different. I take it every man 
who hires a shooting, or who owns one where the 
land is let, starts with the idea of being the best of 
friends with the tenants, but how often a very trifling 
incident affects all these good wishes ! 

In the first place, it is very important to have a 
keeper who is not of a quarrelsome disposition, and 
one who, while looking after his master's game and 
interests, does so without interfering with the feelings 
of the tenant. The peppering, say, of the farmer's 
pet terrier dog, even while in the act of destroying 
a bird on its nest, or trapping of Mrs. Farmer's old 
tabby cat, even some way from its home, would in 
all probability make that farm a bad one for game 
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as long as that keeper remained ; while, on the other 
hand, just a little friendly talk with the farmer, and 
pointing out that if the dog were kept up just at 
this time the keeper would be so very much obliged, 
or telling the lady beforehand he was going to set 
vermin traps and he would be sorry if her cat were 
caught — all would be well. There are so many little 
ways in which a keeper can help the tenant, that 
the two ought to be friends. He is, or should be, 
always about the land, early and late, and he should 
never neglect to let the tenant know if his sheep or 
cattle have broken out. In a hundred little things 
of this sort he can make himself agreeable, and if 
the tenant is a good chap, which ninety-nine out of 
a hundred generally are, he will take just as much 
interest as the keeper in showing a good day's sport 
on his farm. 

The shooting tenant or owner can also do a 
great deal in this way to' promote good feeling. 
Most shooters are liberal to the tenant in the way 
of giving game, but very often this is done by 
giving a large quantity when the farm is shot over. 
It would be very much more appreciated if it were 
given on the little and often principle, and one 
should not forget the labourers on the farms. Often 
I have seen the beaters given a rabbit each at the 
end of the day. These are very often loafers and 
townsmen who come out as much for the day's 
sport and their dinner as anything else, while the 
regular workers on the farm get nothing. These, 
and especially the shepherd, who is about at all times 
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and can often give the keeper valuable information, 
should be liberally treated, and you will soon have 
every man on the land a keeper. I kn6w some 
landlords who give so much for every nest hatched 
out, and others something for every bird killed, 
but I don't like the former plan, as it often leads 
to the labourers looking for the nests, and the less 
this is done by unpractised hands the better. It 
is a great thing to farm the land so that the 
roots are not sown all together. Unfortunately, 
from a shooting point of view, it is much more 
economic for the farmer to do this, as it concentrates 
his labour on one particular part, and each part in 
its season ; and it often happens that to be able to 
drive birds from roots to roots one has to stand in 
one of the root fields — a great mistake where it can 
possibly be avoided, as numbers of birds are thus 
lost, and time lost looking for them. A very good 
plan to improve the driving on land farmed in this 
way is to select a central field and sow it thinly 
with broom. You will always then have somewhere 
to drive birds to. The farming value of land is 
not great in these days, and it would not be much 
expense ; and even the first year it would make 
some covert, especially if a little barley were sown 
with the broom. The barley would help to shade 
the young broom from the summer sun, and would 
make feed and covert later on. On the other hand, 
there are large tracts of land on some of the best 
shootings in Norfolk which have gone out of cultiva- 
tion, some resuming their original state of heath and 
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bracken. Here it is not covert which is wanted, but 
cultivation. The English partridge will not live on 
this waste land. In such a case as this you can 
improve the shooting enormously by cultivating a 
few acres here and there. The expense of this on 
the light soil is very little, and one would be amply 
repaid by the increase of all winged game. As to 
the stock of partridges to be left on a given area, 
it must depend a great deal on the nature of the 
soil, and this can only be found out by experience ; 
but I am all in favour of leaving a large stock and 
looking well after the nests. You will then always 
have something to shoot even in the worst of seasons. 
I know many estates that never have a good year, 
and are never likely to, for the simple reason there 
are not enough old birds left to produce one. 

There is no doubt that the turning down of 
Hungarian partridges has been very successful on 
some estates. At Stowlangtoft, in Suffolk, I can 
well remember the time when 100 brace of partridges 
in a day was unheard of ; now anything under that 
the first time over would be thought a shocking 
day, and the bags often mount to over 300 brace a 
day. This increase was undoubtedly brought about, 
in a large degree, by bringing in fresh blood, and 
also recognising that the partridge required looking 
after, but I am not so very sure that if the birds had 
been brought from a few miles away it would not 
have answered equally well. And on this point I 
may say that it is very important to bush your fields 
well in the early spring. Birds are very easily netted 
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when in pairs, and I am afraid a great many of them 
turn into Hungarians whether they agree to a change 
of nationality or not. With regard to the number 
of keepers necessary per acre, this must be largely 
dependent on the situation of an estate, whether near 
a large town or in an isolated position ; but there 
should be enough to be able to keep the vermin 
down and to know of most of the nests, for other- 
wise it is impossible to know if anything is going 
wrong. Personally, I am in favour of a central 
authority among keepers, i.e. where the estate is in 
a ring fence. Keepers given their own separate 
beats are generally more jealous of each other than 
they are of their neighbours, and one often finds 
some of the nicest and most central ground coverts 
absolutely denuded of game, out of the fear of one 
of them that another should get a few more birds 
than the former. I also think that where large and 
well-preserved properties adjoin, it is a great mistake 
to treat the outsides differently from the centre, i.e. 
it is a mistake to shoot down everything within a 
mile of the boundary, as is so often done. Your 
neighbour will soon find it is to his advantage to do 
the same, and will increase the area of his shooting. 
Moreover, this boundary potting is very often a 
cause of ill-feeling between those who would other- 
wise be the best of friends. Sending a keeper out 
to shoot for the house is a bad principle, and should 
be avoided if possible. It is a nuisance to your 
neighbour, and a temptation to the keeper to kill a 
little on his own account ; and from a culinary point 
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of view the outside pheasant is a poor thing to eat 
at the best. An old friend of mine, who is just as 
fond of eating a fat pheasant as shooting a lean one 
that can fly well, always has birds for his own table 
caught up in his home coverts. You catch the fat 
greedy ones who would never make rocketers, and 
avoid breaking your teeth on chilled shot, or cursing 
the shooter who, being a bit behind, had smashed up 
the best part of the bird — the legs ; and I can recom- 
mend this system to those who want pheasants for 
the table as being infinitely preferable in every way 
to letting the keeper shoot their neighbours' birds. 

I think, whatever the number of keepers that may 
be necessary on a property, it is always a good plan 
to have extra watchers put on during the nesting 
season. A badly-managed shooting breeds poachers, 
and if you have plenty of watchers it will not be 
worth any one's while to come after your eggs. In 
olden days a man who could only afford to hire a 
few hundred acres of partridge shooting, and had to 
trust to the birds looking after themselves, used to 
have very fair sport ; but now a farm treated so 
would have absolutely nothing on it, every egg would 
be taken, and yet you never would meet any one 
who would acknowledge to buying partridges' eggs. 
There is only one consolation, which is, that those who 
act thus help to make their own shooting more expen- 
sive to keep up ; but it is hard lines on the smaller man. 

Driving on a great many farms in these days 
is spoilt in a great measure by the fences being 
cut down so low. Why, with labour so hard to 
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get and wages a consideration, farmers find so much 
time to cut their fences down to the vanishing 
point has always been a mystery to me, as the 
stuff cut is worth nothing in most cases. And I 
always think shooting driven partridges from behind 
hurdles is very unsatisfactory. You generally find 
yourself behind one that it is impossible to shoot 
from ; and then the natural flight of the partridge 
on that ground is only a foot or so from the earth, 
and it seems a waste to kill them so. I really do 
not see any reason to prevent landlords keeping the 
fences in their own hands, especially on arable land. 
It would be much better for game in many ways, 
and would save the farmer from wasting his money 
on unprofitable work. 

Shooting the Partridge.— I am unfortunately old 
enough to remember well the best days of walking 
up partridges, and rare good sport I thought it at 
the time ; but my matured opinion is, that with the 
exception of very small holdings, and I may say I 
am writing of the best partridge lands only, no 
partridges should be shot otherwise than by driving, 
and then certainly not before the last week in 
September, and I would infinitely prefer the middle 
of October. How often one hears a shooter just 
returned from the last of grouse driving say how 
easy these birds (the partridges) are after grouse! 
Ask him about it again, say the end of October or 
beginning of November, on a bit of a windy day. 
He will have forgotten he ever said anything of the 
sort. To my mind the art of driving partridges 
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successfully is quite as difficult as, if not more difficult 
than, the art of killing them well, and in my long 
and wide experience of this class of sport, it is only a 
very few keepers I have come across that have been 
absolute masters of the art, although a great many 
are very good indeed. A few reminiscences of 
partridge driving at Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket, 
may be interesting in regard to this, owing to the 
limited area of ground to be driven, although I by 
no means wish to imply that the results were due 
only to myself. It is easy enough to plan a day's 
driving, but the carrying it out successfully is the 
difficulty, and in this I generally had the assistance of 
a brother in addition to my keeper. To begin, my 
extent, all told, house, paddocks, and plantations, 
was just 500 acres ; it was bounded on two sides by 
training ground, where of course nothing was shot, 
and birds driven on to it soon came back of their 
own accord. I never shot a partridge till about the 
third week in October, as I could not do so till after 
I had shot the pheasants. Under these conditions a 
bag of 149 brace one day, the best I made, seems 
extraordinary. In another year I see that we killed 
over 90 brace two days running, over the same 
ground, the first day having been very windy ; and it 
was, I think, on this day that an old friend of mine, 
famed not only as a cricketer but also for the height 
of his stature, caused me great anxiety at one 
moment for the result of the day. We were lining 
a gappy fence on the top of a hill in the middle of 
the ground. Unfortunately, my long friend's place 
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was a hurdle in one of the gaps. Just as the birds 
were coming, down blew the hurdle, and his manly 
figure was exposed to the view of every partridge on 
the place, and a gale of wind blowing ! Luckily, his 
training as a cricketer to act on an emergency stood him, 
or rather myself, in good stead, and he lay flat down 
and did not move till the drive was over, otherwise 
we might all have gone home for that day at least. 

On another day at Moulton I think I saw one of 
the most difficult drives possible successfully accom- 
plished, and the accompanying plan may help to 
explain it. I can honestly say every partridge on 
that 6o-acre field went over that 80 yards of fence, 
and there were a lot of them too. I can only add 
that I farmed all the land myself, and I had laid it 
out so that in rotation of the four-course system the 
turnips and stubble came at equal intervals all over 
the farm. The average kill for a good many years 
was 700 odd partridges on the 500 acres. 

Cheveley and Chippenham, two large estates lying 
on either side of Moulton, are extraordinarily good 
partridge estates ; so also is Dalham, a mile or two 
away, lately bought by the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who unfortunately did not live to fire a shot here. 
I see by my book that in 1897 I was a party to 
killing 2132 partridges there in three days' driving. 
Another happy hunting-ground of mine for many 
years now — the house unfortunately just burnt down 
— is Euston, near Thetford, and as I have seen some 
of the best-managed driving there — I might really say 
the best I have ever seen — a description of some of 
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the drives may be interesting. The three best days 
are always left till the beginning of November, as on 
two of these beats pheasants are shot as well. The 
pheasants are all wild, not coming into any one 
particular day's covert shooting. The three beats 
adjoin, and I have no hesitation in saying that, under 
the present management, were the cream of these 
three taken off in one day, a record bag of partridges 
would be the result, a result which no artificial means 
on other estates could compete against. As it is, the 
whole estate has been portioned out in beats which 
are rigidly adhered to the first time over, and this 
works out in my opinion in the best interests of 
shooting. Of the three beats, that known as Edward s 
Heath yields the biggest all-round bag: 615 odd 
partridges, 552 pheasants, and 217 hares one day 
being the best I can remember. Edward's House 
beat is not quite so prolific, but it contains incompar- 
ably the finest stand for partridge driving I have 
ever seen ; and Turner's Heath, the show of the 
beats I have mentioned, generally yields the biggest 
partridge bag. I remember just short of 800 par- 
tridges being killed there in under three hours' 
shooting, sport being stopped by rain. I will try 
to describe the drive on Edward's House beat, 
although I fear I can do but little justice to it, and 
also the one on Turner's Heath, which is interesting 
so far as it shows how, with good management, birds 
can be continually brought backwards and forwards 
over almost the same spot in a high belt of fir trees, 
till there is hardly one left. 
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The stand for the guns on Edward's House beat 
is on a straight valley covered with short fine turf 
that a golfer would like to take about with him. The 
valley is a third of a mile or more long, and is about 
150 yards wide, bounded on each side by a belt of 
fir trees with high ground rising beyond on either 
side. It is a pretty spot at any time, but when 
hundreds of pheasants and partridges inextricably 
mixed stream high over the whole line of guns, the 
sight to a shooter's eye is one never to be forgotten. 
I have, of course, seen birds driven over deeper 
valleys, but nowhere else could the same amount of 
game, I should say, be concentrated at such an ideal 
spot for its destruction. 

Looking behind you after the drive, the smooth 
turf, showing up clearly every animal killed, is a 
pleasing sight, especially for the shooter who has 
performed well, and I have seen the finest shooting I 
have ever seen over this valley ; taking the difficulties 
into consideration, I can never remember shooting 
that beat it on a still day. 

The day on Turner's Heath usually begins with 
a wide sweeping drive over arable land, the object 
being to bring the birds on to the large expanse of 
heath with a long, high fir belt running through the 
centre, over one end of which the principal drives 
are taken backwards and forwards. When once on 
the heath the birds are in a trap, and I honestly 
think very few of the English birds ever return to 
their own ground. The Frenchmen utilise the rabbit 
burrows, and so live to fight another day, but to 
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look at the ground before the drive commences, a 
stranger would hardly realise the possibility of bring- 
ing the birds over such a small part of the belt. 
But to such nicety is this done that the two centre 
guns, when standing in the oval plantation, get 
nearly the whole of the shooting, the reason no 
doubt being that the birds, in trying to make back 
on to their own ground, see the flankers standing 
on open ground between them and it, and are turned 
over the belt at the same spot every drive. At any 
rate, it is the most deadly drive I have ever seen 
anywhere. 

Driving on a Small Extent. — But to go back for a 
moment to driving on a smaller scale, I can remember 
a great many most enjoyable days on small estates 
with four or five guns and seven or eight beaters, 
and I am sure one is just as pleased at getting a little 
better day than was expected, through good manage- 
ment, even though the total is not large. Driving 
anything like big fields with few guns and few 
beaters wants especially good management, and 
nothing must be left to chance. It is essential under 
these conditions that the guns should line a field of 
roots or covert of some sort, and the open ground 
should be driven into this. A couple of men will 
move birds off a large stubble field, and if the keeper 
knows his business he will know exactly where the 
birds will make for when disturbed, and it is in this 
direction he must place his guns. It is a very 
difficult thing to drive partridges the way they are 
not accustomed to go, and with a few beaters they 
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arc sure to go back. This knowledge of the " flight 
of the birds " is also very important in walking up 
partridges. They will often lie well quite late in the 
season if you get in between them and their usual 
flight when disturbed. Then birds having been 
walked ofF the open ground into a field of covert, it 
is no use the beaters walking in a straight line down 
the field towards the guns. Even on a still day it 
must be walked in a half-moon or more forward on 
the side the birds are most likely to want to break, 
and of course more forward along a boundary fence, 
as it is essential on a small estate to keep the birds 
on your own ground. If a very strong side wind is 
blowing across the field being driven, I have often 
known it necessary to have the outside beater on the 
down-wind side, almost up to the gun on that side ; 
but if he is making a wide flank he should be very 
careful to stop when in line with the guns, as I have 
known many cases of beaters being shot by advancing 
beyond the line. The outside gun, not noticing this, 
has thought it quite safe to fire behind ; but it is 
always well for an outside gun to have a thought to 
this, for it is little consolation if you have shot a 
man to think that it was through his own fault. 
There would be a rare bag of beaters at the end of 
any day's shooting if all were shot who were out of 
their places. Where there is plenty of room it is 
always the best plan to begin driving down wind, 
even for two or three drives, and when it is necessary 
to turn and drive the birds back, they will naturally 
do all they can to get back on their own ground. 
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When these up-wind drives are taken it is very 
important that the guns should stand up as close as 
possible to the hedge. One gun standing too far 
back will spoil the whole drive, and often the whole 
day too. One should remember that the birds are 
coming against the wind, and therefore will be going 
slow enough to give you ample time to turn round. 
On the other hand, down wind it is necessary to 
stand as far back as is possible without turning the 
birds. I think one of the most important things for 
successful shooting is to stand the right distance 
from the fence and opposite the right part of the 
fence. A few yards one way or the other may make 
all the difference between easy and difficult shots ; 
but of course one must not get too far out of 
distance from one gun or too near the other. It is 
always a good plan to watch where the most 
experienced shot of the party takes his distance, and 
line up with him. 

With regard to the actual shooting "of the driven 
partridges, it is almost impossible to describe the 
right way to do it ; and in the matter of guns and 
powders to use, the best advice I can give is to make 
as few changes in either as possible. A new gun would 
feel different at first from the old ; and personally 
I am in favour of the old bulk powders as against 
the concentrated, especially now that our two old 
friends, Schultze and E. C, both produce a powder 
that does not blow back in our eyes. These powders 
are much easier to load than the others, and there is 
far less danger should a mistake occur. As to guns, 
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everybody has his favourite maker. There are many 
good ones to choose from, and with the present 
system of fitting there should be no trouble in 
getting a good article ; but for absolute beauty in 
balance and finish there is no gun I have ever 
handled that can compare with a Purdey, and I would 
always back myself to go blindfold into a room and 
pick a Purdey out of a score of other guns, simply by 
the feel of it. I have never myself used a single- 
trigger gun, but for those who are apt to knock 
their fingers, in firing the left barrel, against the 
right trigger, I should recommend a trial of the one- 
trigger gun. Otherwise I do not see that it has any 
great advantage over the double trigger. I can only 
hope that the present game gun may not be so 
improved on as to be able to be fired more rapidly. 
Even now, with a party of good shots there is little 
left for a second shoot, and fond as I am of a big 
day, I do not think I should derive any more pleasure 
by being able to fire at a quicker rate than I can 
now. Moreover, we are rapidly reaching the limit 
of game preservation in this country. However 
favourable a soil for game, it will not carry above a 
certain quantity without disease. 

I will now conclude with a few hints as to 
shooting. As I have said, it is impossible to lay 
down any golden rule. Some men are born shots, 
and with practice (and this is necessary even with the 
very best) have no difficulty in finding the right place 
to fire at, at whatever angle and pace the bird may 
be coming. It is undoubtedly better to swing a 
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little with the bird as he crosses than to aim at a 
fixed spot in front of him, as the latter plan must be 
more or less guesswork ; but on occasions, when a 
bird is coming very high and fast, I have found it 
necessary to do both. But even then it should be 
more swing than given distance. One great thing 
to remember in shooting driven game is to begin to 
shoot the first birds that are within shot If shooters 
would only fire at birds a quarter the distance in 
front that they do after they have passed, how much 
more time they would have to utilise their second 
gun ! There is no more harm in missing your first 
bird than your last. There is a good chance of killing 
the one, little of doing more than peppering the 
other ; and yet, if you look down the line of shooters, 
you will see that far the greater number allow the 
covey to come within very easy distance before firing, 
and then follows a hopeless struggle to get their 
second gun into action, and at the best a few tail 
feathers and a wounded bird is the result. To my 
mind the perfection of a fence to shoot driven 
partridges over is a high thorn fence, high enough 
to make it absolutely safe to fire the moment the 
birds appear. Keep your eye fixed on the point 
in front of you — it is a great mistake to try to see 
what your neighbours are doings- with the body 
slightly turned to the right. It is much easier to 
turn quickly to the left than to the right, and I have 
always found it a good plan to allow a little in one's 
position for this. I like my loader to be exactly 
behind me, so as not to interfere with the swing on 
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either side. And moreover he should be drilled to 
give you the gun on either side ; if you have to bring 
back the empty gun to the right side, as is so often 
done, there must be a great waste of time. A good 
deal may be done in this way by drilling an in- 
experienced loader before taking him out, and I 
would earnestly impress on all those who shoot with 
two guns the absolute necessity of not allowing the 
loader to load your guns till you are in position for 
the drive, and the moment the beaters are up to 
unload them. I consider that a master who neglects 
to see that his servant does this is equally at fault 
with him should an accident occur while the guns 
are in the loader's hand. Another help in shooting 
driven partridges over the class of fence I have 
described is to be quick enough to fire at them before 
they see you and swerve, otherwise it is best and 
safest to carry your gun over the line and fire behind. 
I remember the time when I seldom failed to be 
quick enough to do this ; but, alas ! while we shooters 
grow old, the partridge is ever young. 

[I notice that Mr. Fryer speaks of the stoat and 
the larger weasel, as if the animal that is commonly 
called weasel were larger than that which is com- 
monly called stoat. All the popular and unscientific 
names of birds and animals are apt to differ in 
different localities, for they all are mere customary 
names, and I do not know whether it may be the 
case that in the part of the eastern counties best 
known to him the weasel is the name usually given 
to the larger of these two closely related animals, 
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and the stoat to the smaller. In most parts of 
England I think the case is the reverse, and in most 
books stoat is the name of the larger, weasel of the 
smaller. — Ed.] 




CHAPTER XI 

THE PARTRIDGE : AS IT IS WALKED UP OR 
SHOT OVER DOGS 

By the Editor 

The county in which I first learned to shoot (or 
to miss) the partridge is as unlike as possible that in 
which Mr. Fryer learned so very perfectly the first 
of these two arts. It also is nearly as far removed 
from it as is possible within the small space of this 
island. While he was shooting the driven partridge 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, I was trying to acquire the 
art of shooting over dogs some of the very few 
specimens of the bird that are to be found in the 
county of Devon. It is a county of very small 
fields and of very large fences, and, as has been said, 
of very few partridges. The consequence is, that as 
soon as a covey is flushed it goes over the first fence 
into the next field or the field after — you know not 
where, because of the height of the fence and the 
undulating nature of the ground limiting your view. 
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But the covey is a rare and precious thing ; by all 
means, if it be possible, to be rediscovered and shot 
again. Therefore it sometimes was the plan to have 
a man on horseback accompanying the shooting 
party, whose mission was to sit like an equestrian 
statue on the top of the nearest hill, and thence to 
mark down any covey that was flushed. Obviously 
enough this is a style of country in which driving is 
impossible, even if there were birds to drive. Neither 
are there enough birds to make walking them up 
amusing. Far the most pleasant plan was to shoot 
over dogs, who saved the labour of tramping over a 
whole field of roots, albeit a small field, for a very 
doubtful covey, and without whom it would have 
been impossible to find the birds that had made for 
their favourite shelter in one or other of the big 
straggling fences. The fences are ideal for the 
nesting of the partridge, but in other respects the 
country is the least adapted to the bird's require- 
ments. The soil generally is stiff and damp. This 
is rather fatal. And there are no French birds. 

Where it is not possible to drive the birds, then, 
surely shooting them over dogs is the best alter- 
native. Where partridges are very plentiful, as in 
places all down the east coast of Scotland, one 
wonders, and will continue to wonder, why they do 
not drive the birds. To shoot them over dogs 
would there be a waste of time. Dogs are useful in 
finding you birds when they are scarce, and so saving 
your two legs by their four legs ; but in some of the 
big root fields of the Lothians, Forfarshire, and 
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Aberdeenshire, dogs would be constantly on the 
point, until they were wearied with pointing, and 
shooting would be delayed unnecessarily while dogs 
drew up to their birds. The method commonly 
adopted there is to walk these fields in a line, 
formed by guns and beaters together, and the 
result is a big bag. The only dog that is used is 
the retriever. The line moves on with mathematical 
exactness ; the wheeling, when you reach the end of 
a field, is done with military precision. Not a 
yard of the ground is left untried. But why they 
do not drive the birds no one knows. Of course 
there is an answer — of a kind. The keepers say the 
birds " will not drive " ; and no doubt they are not 
flushed with the same ease in the magnificently thick 
and high root crops of the Lothians as in the poor 
roots of the Norfolk and Suffolk sandy soil. But, 
after all, that is not much more than to say that you 
want more beaters and less space between the 
beaters. To be sure, the bags are bigger when the 
birds can be walked. In the poor covert given by 
the fields of East Anglia it is not very easy to see 
how the birds could be brought to the gun other- 
wise than by driving them, after the few first days 
of the season. But in thicker root crops there is 
no mode so deadly as walking, where there are 
plenty of birds. - It is best to push them away from 
their home down wind. Then, when you walk on 
after them, you may have little difficulty in getting 
them to face the wind and the walking line in order 
to get home again. After you have moved birds 
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from their home ground it is as well to get between 
them and that haven where they would be, otherwise 
they are apt to rise far out of range. But some of 
the root fields of the East of Scotland, and many 
other parts, are of such extent that a moderate 
number of guns may spend a whole day in a single 
one of them shooting constantly and making a great 
bag. The fields are so large that coveys flushed 
in one part of it will settle again without leaving 
the field ; and when you have flushed them once or 
twice and got them well separated, you may deal 
with them almost as you please, as they rise singly. 
The decimation is far more complete than would be 
the case with any driving. 

I should be very sorry to seem to write as 
if I thought there was no difficulty in hitting the 
bird that is thus, walked out. On the contrary, 
there are birds rising far out that you have to take at 
a long shot, and quickly, before they get out of 
range, that must tax the powers of the most first- 
rate shot, which I am far from aspiring to be ; but 
I do say that this walking does not give nearly such 
interesting shooting as the driving, nor does it kill 
off the old birds in the same way, and so work for 
equal benefit to the stock. And, again, there are 
exceptions to be made, even in this east coast of 
Scotland region — as at Lord Wemyss's at Gosford, 
where driving partridges has been the recognised 
mode for years. On the other hand, a great majority 
of the shots in walking up birds that are lying at 
all closely are of the simplest character. They may 
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flatter the shooters by their ease, but that perhaps is 
the best that can be said of them, and if the birds 
will lie the walking up is the more deadly plan. It 
will fill a bigger bag, and if that were the whole 
object of shooting the preference must be given it, 
but everybody does not regard that as the best end 
of all shooting. 

The first lesson, so to say, to be learned in the 
walking up of partridges is not to shoot down the 
line, and to keep the line straight. When a bird is 
shot the line should be halted till it is picked up, then 
all should move again. It is hardly necessary to say 
that retrievers should be sufficiently well broken not 
to run in when they see a bird fall. Certainly it 
ought not to be necessary to give such a caution as 
this, but the experience of most shooters will be that 
a throughly broken retriever is a rara avis. There 
will be great occasion for good retrievers' services, 
and also for careful marking of fallen birds, for 
partridges are hard to find in high roots. Presuming 
that you are entering a field at a point where your line 
reaches to the right-hand fence, so that on the right 
hand you can command birds flying over the fence, 
you will then march your line forward until you are 
within the length of the line of the fence in face of 
you. Here you will halt the left-hand end of the line 
and let the whole line swing round, the right-hand gun 
always commanding the fence on his right, until the 
entire line has come right about face. You will then 
march up the field again, in reverse direction to your 
former march, until you are again within the line's 
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length of the fence (this time the fence over which 
you entered the field). Here you will halt the right- 
hand gun, and let the line swing round on him as 
its pivot, until you are again all facing in the original 
direction ; and continue these evolutions until the 
whole field is covered. Guns should be rather more 
than two gunshots apart ; and in thick roots, especi- 
ally early in the season, you will require probably two 
beaters between each gun, otherwise birds may lie so 
closely that you pass a good many without flushing 
them. This is the simplest way of walking birds up, 
and of course requires some modification if the fields 
are not of a true rectangular shape. A modification 
that is often used is that to which the name of " half- 
mooning " is given. The name sufficiently explains 
itself, for the method consists of forming the line 
into a crescent shape, thus flanking some of the birds 
with the two horns ; but it is a formation which, 
although sometimes more deadly than the straight 
line, demands that you should be very sure of all 
your guns. Any reckless shooting at a low-flying 
bird before it has flown quite clear of the horns of 
the crescent is very dangerous ; but often, on a windy 
day, when birds once flushed will fly far and wildly, 
a good many will come within reach of the guns 
forming the horns of the crescent which would have 
escaped without a shot from the advance of a straight 
line. 

It is easy to imagine circumstances which will 
dispose you to wish your partridges to fly in one 
direction rather than another. If the land across the 
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right-hand fence as you enter the field, according to 
the above supposed case, be your neighbour's and not 
your own, your interest in pushing the partridges 
leftwards is obvious. In such a case as this it is well 
to push the right hand of the line well forward, 
keeping, if you please, the line straight in itself, 
although inclined at an angle of say something less than 
twenty-five degrees to the line of your march across 
the field. When your line has got into this formation 
you may then move it straight forward — by which I 
mean keeping always the same angle to the direction 
of your march — across the field. In these circum- 
stances it will be well to place your best gun on the 
right hand, for the birds that escape the shot in that 
quarter, and persist in going to the right, will not be 
seen, by you at least, again that day — except in the 
unlikely case of your going over the same ground 
again some hours later. Similarly, with a strong 
wind blowing down the line, it is well to advance the 
leeward side rather, for partridges, like other birds, 
have a natural tendency to fly down the wind rather 
than to fight against it. 

As regards the pace of walking, it is not a good 
plan to go too quickly. A man who is out of breath 
cannot be expected to shoot well when birds get up, 
and, as a rule, you will have to accommodate the line 
to the man whose natural pace is the slowest. You 
will not invite a cripple to this kind of shooting. 

These brief observations appear to apply equally 
to the walking up of partridges not only from 
roots, but from every sort of covert in which you are 
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likely to find them. Virtually there is no stubble 
that can give birds covert in those days, but there are 
rough fields and open heaths, with bracken and various 
cover, in which they often may be found ; and this is 
the most deadly of all, for the birds cannot run 
together again in this kind of ground as they can in 
the furrows, and if you can get at them again before 
they have run together after being flushed, they 
generally will lie closely and rise singly, so that the 
slaughter should be great. 

The chief merit of shooting over dogs, apart from 
the great pleasure that many of us take in seeing the 
working of well -broken dogs, is that, where par- 
tridges are scarce, they save a great deal of walking. 
When birds are wild, dogs are of very little use, for 
the birds almost certainly become aware of their 
approach, and rise before you get near enough for a 
shot ; but where they are fairly tame and the cover 
is good, a brace of good pointers or setters will 
quarter a large field for you and find the two or 
three coveys, let us say, that it may hold, with a 
tenth of the labour that you would have expended in 
tramping the field backwards and forwards until you 
came to them. They save you also the expense of 
beaters, who are of no use in this kind of shooting. 
I do not think it is any use sending out more than 
two guns with the same dogs. The ordinary covey 
is not sufficiently scattered nor sufficiently numerous 
to provide shooting for more than two, and with 
three there is constant firing at the same bird, which 
is likely to be so full of shot that you break your 
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teeth on it when it comes to dinner. Naturally, since 
the dogs are to find the birds by their scent, it is 
important to bring them into a field at the leeward 
side, and to make them quarter their ground so that 
they are constantly working up the wind. Ido not 
propose here to go into the question of breaking, for 
that is reserved for full treatment elsewhere, nor into 
the often vexed discussion on the comparative merits 
of pointers and setters. I know my own preference, 
but that is a personal matter, and one rather of senti- 
ment than anything else. But in either case it 
always is an advantage to have dogs broken to 
retrieve. It is a refinement of a setter's or pointer's 
education that is not very often attempted, but it is 
very easily taught, as all the refinements really are. 
It is the initial stage of breaking — getting the dog to 
understand that he has to do what you want him to 
do, rather than to follow his own unchecked impulses 
— that is difficult. Once you have taught him to 
obey you, and to take pleasure, as a well-broken dog 
does, in understanding what you wish him to do, 
the conveying of some few further wishes to his in- 
telligence is comparatively an easy task. A retrieving 
pointer or setter saves you the cost of a retriever for 
one thing ; the retrieving does not add greatly to his 
day's work, and I think the mouthing of the game 
gives him an added pleasure in it. For practical 
purposes it does nearly as well if he is thoroughly 
taught to " point dead " — to show you where the dead 
bird lies — but it is a prettier performance if he picks 
it up at your command or signal and brings it to your 
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hand. Of course the invention which has made 
shooting over dogs comparatively unpopular, and 
the invention which has practically made driving 
possible, is the invention of breech -loading guns. 
The performance of the dogs is a leisurely business, 
not very well suited to an age when we want to fire 
off cartridges as quickly as possible, but it is a per- 
formance that has its own charm, and that still is 
adapted for certain countries where partridges are 
not very numerous and where cover is good. In 
fact, in such countries shooting over dogs is the only 
really practical plan. 

There are one or two points that are of equal 
value for all kinds of partridge shooting. You will 
not, towards the end of the day,' find partridges in the 
roots. They will be going, as the sun begins to get 
low, to the stubble fields that are their roosting places. 
Thence you may drive them perhaps into roots ; but 
they will not stay there long at this time of day. 
They will be inclined to go back to the stubbles 
again. But if you can come on them accidentally you 
may put them up one by one, and so give a very 
good account of them. This is one of the great 
secrets of dealing with partridges, to drive them into 
some thick covert, and get at them again before the 
coveys have run together, so that you may put the 
birds up singly. There are many secrets, and none 
perhaps so important as this. A very valuable help 
to you when shooting birds in turnips is a dog that 
is good at watching where the birds fall. The eye is 
a quicker guide than the nose, and a dog who will 
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thus mark the bird down and then retrieve it is 
worth more than one who works by the nose, and by 
the direction of your hand giving him signals, only. 
I am not, it hardly is necessary to say, suggesting 
that the dog should rush in directly he sees a bird 
fall. Emphatically he should not do so. But on 
your giving him the command, either by a low word 
(I mean a word gently spoken — not anything worse) 
or by a forward move of the hand, it will save much 
time if he has watched the fall of the bird, and will 
make straight for the spot. 

When birds rise in a covey you should look out, 
especially when it is early in the season, for the 
parents and shoot them first — them only if the 
youngsters are very small. In any case it is good to 
get the old ones shot off. It is largely because 
old birds are so much more likely to be killed when 
driving than when walking or dogging, that the first 
way of shooting is so much better for the stock. 

French partridges, said by some to be more or less 
useful when you are driving, in leading the drive and 
flying straight on over the guns, are rather apt to 
be a nuisance when you are walking, and yet more 
so when you are shooting over dogs. They are 
inveterate pedestrians and hate having to take to 
wing, and, running on perpetually before the dog, 
are very prone to lead him, if he is not very steady 
indeed, to run in on them, which is indeed almost 
the only way of getting them up. The bird is still, 
I believe, practically unknown in those far western 
counties where I first began to shoot the partridge, 
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although beyond all question he is extending his 
range in that direction very quickly. Shooting in 
Wiltshire lately, the French partridges amounted to 
something very little short of a third of the total 
bag. You would not expect such a proportion as 
this even in the eastern counties. I am by no means 
one of those who regard the French partridge as 
useful or indispensable in driving. The idea that 
English birds will not drive unless they have a 
French leader is generally, I think, the invention 
of an incompetent keeper who is not intelligent 
enough to drive the birds properly, or is ignorant 
of the benefit that driving does the stock. It is 
not only by getting the old birds killed off that 
driving does so much good, but also by the hustling 
and hunting of the birds about, and so preventing 
too close inbreeding. It is for this reason that the 
importation of Hungarian birds, which really are the 
same as our partridge, but with a little, scarcely 
perceptible, variation of plumage, has been so useful. 
In those counties that have shown such an increased 
partridge stock during the last few years — we may 
instance Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and 
Cheshire — the improvement almost certainly (as 
certainly as we ever can dare to speak on a point 
of this nature) has been due to the driving and to 
the introduction of Hungarians. On the Milton 
Abbey estate, in Dorsetshire, they have been im- 
porting new blood for some years by bringing 
partridge eggs from the low ground of the Gannochy 
estate in Forfarshire — a fine partridge country, which 
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can well spare a few, seeing that the Gannochy moof 
is one of the best in Scotland, and that the grouse 
occupy the shooters' energies almost exclusively. 
These Scotch partridges bring a fresh strain that 
is no doubt every whit as useful as the strain of 
Hungarian blood. 

There are certain countries that will not " drive " 
— whether from the paucity of the birds' numbers not 
making the proceeding worth while, or from the up 
and down nature of the land and the thick covert 
afforded by the fences, as the state of the case is in 
Devon. But though there are some countries 
(though not nearly as many as is supposed) where 
the birds will not drive, there is no country where 
the stock may not be improved by bringing in fresh 
blood. This can be done everywhere, and it is of 
especial use in countries where there is no driving, 
because it is in these countries especially that the 
worst inbreeding is certain to occur. For the rest, 
as our neighbours in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire 
improve their stock, we shall glean a little improve- 
ment in the true west country from their superfluity. 
Generally speaking, except where the land is going 
back from arable to pastoral, partridges are greatly 
on the increase in England ; and because the west 
country cannot keep up, on its heavy land, the stock 
that the eastern and some of the central counties 
will carry, there is no need that it should neglect 
those means of changing the blood which are so 
much the more important because other means are 
not available. 
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In France the Due de Montebello has devised a 
plan of keeping partridges in large pens, with small 
pens adjoining, into one of which small pens a pair 
of birds is placed as soon as they have mated (for 
they will only pair of their own free choice), and 
there the family is kept until the young ones are a 
fortnight or so old and can be turned out without 
much danger. It is said to answer well, but as yet 
has not been much tried in England. 
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CHAPTER XII 

PARTRIDGE REARING: THE "ASSISTED NATURE " 
SYSTEM 

By C. J. Cornish 

Where it is desired to get up a large head of par- 
tridges on ground suitable for their increase, some 
via media between artificial rearing and leaving the 
birds entirely alone is highly desirable. This will 
be found in the system, entirely on natural lines, but 
aided by human care and intervention, pursued for 
many years with extraordinary success on Lord Ash- 
burton's famous Grange estate near Alresford, Hants. 
" Assisted nature " would describe this, were it not 
that the proportion of assistance is very small com- 
pared with the number of nests left entirely to the 
birds' discretion. But what is done by way of help 
at the Grange indicates the safe lines of intervention 
elsewhere, for the number of instances from which 
the observations have been made, and the succession 
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of years over which they are spread, render the 
conclusions absolutely reliable. 

The first step is the guarantee that the sitting 
partridge shall be as secure from injury or disturbance 
as any bird possibly can be made by killing off its 
enemies. To the harmless partridge and to its eggs 
these are fatally destructive. A bird will leave the 
hedge where she has nested, if, when she has laid 
two or three eggs, one is sucked by a rat or a 
weasel, and move off into the grass to lay the rest, 
where the nest will be cut out. If put off its nest in 
the first day's sitting, it will probably forsake. Con- 
sequently at the Grange every hedgerow and bank is 
watched, and at the least sign of a rat or weasel about 
it is heavily trapped ; and all the year round baited 
traps, perhaps thirty to every hundred acres, are set, 
and the vermin practically exterminated. 

Every sitting partridge then becomes practically 
a living incubator, ready to turn into an admirable 
mother later. The direct assistance to nature then 
begins in the following way. Eggs from very 
dangerous places, and all eggs cut out or left in nests 
accidentally disturbed, are taken up. These dis- 
turbances are reduced to a minimum, but when birds 
are so thick that there are perhaps twenty nests down 
one long hedge, some must inevitably meet with 
accidents. These eggs are placed in the nests of 
sitting birds, the number being made up to as many 
as twenty -two, of which the bird will often hatch 
every egg. 

It may well be asked, "How can you treat a 
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wild partridge as if she were a hen, and why does she 
not forsake when put off her nest to place the other 
eggs in it ? " 

It is on the answer to this that the success of the 
method depends, and that answer lies in a curious 
natural habit of the sitting partridge, for the discovery 
of which Marlow must be given the entire credit. 
When a partridge begins to sit she will probably for- 
sake if disturbed in the first twenty-four hours. But 
after that time she undergoes a change in physical 
condition, and becomes " broody " just like a hen. 
If put off gently she will move about close by, trailing 
her wings and clucking ; and often the birds will 
allow the eggs to be placed gently under them by 
hand, without leaving the nest at all. 

The use to which this fact is put has been stated 
above. But it is obvious that to succeed incessant 
vigilance on the part of the keepers is needed. They 
must find every nest^ if possible, and know exactly 
when the first eggs were laid, and when the bird ought 
to begin to sit. But when once that is done the 
complete absence of vermin will ensure astonishing 
results, unless the season should be exceptionally 
wet and cold. About 900 acres is the beat looked 
after by each partridge keeper at the Grange, and 
this takes him all his time. The head keeper rides 
from beat to beat, questions the men, and requires 
them to show him that any nests which he may ask 
news of are safe. What has been done on the Grange 
shooting is well known. The record bag of par- 
tridges killed in the county has been shot there. 
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The ground is good, but not so good as much of 
the Norfolk land. It is lightish soil, with some red 
clay and chalk. It should be noted that when nests 
in the grass are cut out, the state of incubation must 
be roughly determined, in order to put the eggs 
into nests in which the bird has been sitting for a 
like period. This can be done by breaking an 
egg and seeing how far the embryo has developed, 
which to an experienced keeper is a fairly safe guide. 
I believe Marlow can tell by trying them in water, 
on some plan of his own. Or all the eggs can be 
placed under a sitting bird, and her eggs, the con- 
dition of which is known, can be transferred to 
other birds which have been sitting for the same 
time. 

Artificial Rearing of Partridges. — In consequence 
of the disasters which overtook the wild-reared par- 
tridges in different parts of England in recent wet 
springs, the stock on many manors has been seriously 
reduced. This is especially the case on heavy land, 
where it is always difficult to maintain a large head of 
these birds. In order to re-stock rapidly, a reliable 
system of artificial rearing, to have recourse to in emer- 
gencies, is often very desirable. Moreover, as all land 
which is not covert is potentially partridge land, the 
power to raise enough birds to stock neglected ground 
would be of general advantage to sport. A great 
advance has been made in the last few years in the 
knowledge how to rear young partridges on a large 
scale, in spite of the two main difficulties which 
present themselves. Partridges' eggs cannot be 
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purchased at home without running the risk of 
buying stolen goods. This is now met by the im- 
portation of guaranteed Hungarian eggs, and if the 
purchaser insists on seeing the foreign invoice, and is 
satisfied with the character of the dealer, he may buy 
with a clear conscience. 

Assuming that the eggs are purchased from a 
safe and honourable source, the second difficulty 
arises. Whatever views are held as to the food of 
the birds later, it is fairly certain that in the very 
early stages it consists almost entirely of insects, 
including such creatures as the aphides (of which 
their crops are often full), tiny beetles, spiders, ants' 
eggs, and the thousand minute creeping things in 
grass and wheat-fields. 

Though laudable efforts have been made to manu- 
facture an artificial substitute for such insect food, 
there is none which at the time of writing can be 
said yet to hold the field as a proved success, though 
time may show that the various patents have solved 
the difficulty. The yolk of hard-boiled eggs and ants* 
eggs are still the mainstay of the partridge-rearer. 
In a few years' time doubtless the patent foods will 
provide a completely satisfactory substitute. 

Meantime some details of the methods employed 
on some estates where partridge rearing is success- 
fully carried on may be of service to those who wish 
to rear birds either to increase their bag or to enlarge 
their stock on depleted ground. 

At Coombe Abbey, near Coventry, Lord Craven's 
fine Warwickshire seat, a large area of heavy and 
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cold clay has been turned into very fair partridge 
ground with marked success, partly by artificial 
rearing. Five years ago the average bags on this 
ground were not more than from 25 to 30 brace, 
killed by walking up, and the year's total was incon- 
siderable. In the course of three years, by good 
management and modern treatment, the estate gave 
four days' driving, with a bag averaging 100 brace 
per diem, which was increased the following year to 
900 birds in four days. 

The means by which this was brought about was 
a combination of the "assisted nature" system in 
use on Lord Ashburton's Hampshire shooting, with 
artificial rearing. In the first place, the sitting birds 
are made as safe as it is possible for them to be 
by careful trapping, which is doubly necessary on 
account of the number of hedges. But all nests in 
dangerous places, or on the outside, as well as all 
eggs cut out, are artificially reared — that is to say, 
are taken up and set under domestic hens, and with 
these a percentage of imported eggs also. Great 
care is taken to select only medium-sized hens. The 
coops are set out on a field on which the grass 
has been mowed short, and the grass is allowed to 
grow as the birds grow. The coops are frequently 
moved, and the little birds thus pick up a modicum 
of natural food for themselves. It is claimed that in 
good years between sixty and seventy per cent of 
the young birds hatched are reared ; but in a wet 
cold season this may not be reached. Though it 
cannot be said that this is ideal, it is a great deal 
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more than most amateurs could do with a large 
number of little partridges, and the result has been 
to turn the unpromising clay lands and cold-looking 
pastures of this Midland estate, not far from the 
bicycle-factories of Coventry, into quite good par- 
tridge shooting as heavy lands go. Its place as a 
shooting property has been entirely altered. 

In selecting a typical example of partridge rearing 
by artificial means on a really large scale, the class of 
land, and generally the circumstances and surround- 
ings need consideration. The instances which seem 
to show perhaps the greatest success amid the least 
favourable natural features are those of Mr. F. 
Mason at Eynsham Hall, and Mr. J. F. Mason at 
Freeland Lodge, Woodstock. There the ground 
is heavy, the soil generally cold, the climate that 
of the Midlands rather than of the South, and 
fox-hunting is keen and general. Two packs of 
fox-hounds, the Christ Church Beagles, the New 
College Beagles, and a pack of harriers all hunt over 
these estates. Four litters of cubs were reared 
on the property last year. Altogether the life of a 
partridge, whether in the shooting season, the pairing 
season, or the nesting season, is not one of tran- 
quillity. Yet the property shows a fine head of 
partridges under these adverse conditions, and as 
many as 150 brace have been shot in a day's 
driving. 

Artificial Rearing at Eynsham Hall. — If Marlow 
is the Moltke of the " assisted nature system," Mr. F. 
Hawkins, the head keeper at Eynsham, is perhaps 
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the leading tactician in the art of artificial partridge 
rearing. 

The following are the details of the method in 
use : — Notice is received of the coming of the 
Hungarian eggs, for which proper preparations have 
been made. Hens have been obtained, the best 
being " mongrels " of small size, or half-bred game 
and bantam. The setting boxes have no floor, only 
some dry earth is sprinkled, and on that some hay 
is laid in each box. When the eggs arrive they are 
not all set at once. Perhaps 500 one day and 500 
the next. It is requested beforehand that they shall 
be sent not too thickly packed. If they are, there 
is some difficulty in taking them out without 
breaking, though so long as they are in the box they 
may be safe enough. The Hungarian keepers, in 
picking up the eggs, do not always distinguish 
between the sound and the unsound. The test for 
addled eggs is — lay each egg in water. A good 
egg sinks at once, and lies flat on its side. If it is 
still fertile, but rather stale, it will tend to lie with 
the large end somewhat raised above the bottom. 
" The fresher the flatter " is the rule. Addled eggs 
float. After testing, the eggs, which have been distri- 
buted among the different keepers on their beats, are 
set as quickly as possible. Nineteen eggs are placed 
under each hen. (It will be noted that a partridge 
can cover and afterwards rear twenty-two.) The 
coops are not different from pheasant coops except 
that the fronts are given eight bars instead of seven. 
The setting boxes are often placed in the woods 
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where they adjoin the keepers' houses, and where 
the underwood was cut last year, as this gives the 
hens fresh air, shelter, and natural surroundings. 
At 6 a.m. daily the hens are taken off to feed. The 
keeper who does this should always begin removing 
the hens not only at the same hour, but at the same 
end of each room of setting boxes, that the hours of 
ventilation of each nest may correspond exactly. 

After the lapse of twenty-four days at most l the 
eggs begin to chip. The problem then to be met is 
to help the weakly birds to get free of the shell, and 
to minimise the risk of the hen trampling on them 
while they are weak and wet y and while the other 
chicks are struggling to emerge from the less forward 
eggs. The incubator, properly used, enables this to 
be done. Sometimes the incubator is taken to the 
place where the setting boxes are, and set up, under 
cover, close by. Or it may be placed in an outhouse 
or building close by. One large enough to hold 300 
chipped eggs, and in a handy place in the rearing 
field or near it, will answer best. When the eggs 
chip all are taken from under each hen except two. 
These two are left that she may continue brooding 
them. She is much less likely to trample on the 
two chicks than on a larger number, because she 
finds no difficulty in covering them, and does not 
move or stand up. As soon as the chicks in the 
incubator hatch out, they should be put in the 
drying-box on the top. But they should not be left 
there too long y even , in unfavourable weather. They 

1 The staler eggs take longer to hatch than those recently laid. 
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are very active little creatures, and if kept too long 
in the drying -box are more inclined to run about 
than to go under the hen. Consequently she fidgets 
about trying to call them, and often stamps on what 
are under her ; also their natural inclination as soon 
as they are dry is to run about and look for food, 
whereas if they are put into the coop quickly they 
will first go under the hen and she will " take to 
them." This latter important point is not a matter 
of course with young partridges as it is when the 
hen is nursing chickens or even pheasants. Hens 
have no great natural liking for young partridges, 
and unless their instincts are "mechanised" by 
careful treatment, will sometimes kill them. Here 
another reason for leaving the two eggs comes in. 
If she has hatched these two, she is in a state of mind 
to take over any amount more, and the broods can 
be made up to twenty each. - As all the little birds 
are " pooled " in the drying-box, it is easy to take 
them out in batches which have been out of the shell 
for just the right time. The hens do not in any way 
recognise those they have hatched themselves. The 
hen should be fed before the chicks are put under 
her, and after an hour or so a little food should be 
thrown before her, when she will rise and call the 
chicks* attention to it. If they feed at once, and the 
weather continues good, you can almost see them 
grow, provided the right food is given. If they do 
not feed quickly, there is a danger of losing many of 
the brood. 

Feeding Toung Partridges. — The difficulty of 
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providing a proper substitute for the natural food of 
the very young chicks has been repeatedly referred 
to before as being one of the main reasons why 
partridge rearing is so eminently difficult. If it 
could be shown that in the early weeks the natural 
food consists to any considerable, or even noticeable, 
proportion, of seeds or grain, even the seeds of grasses 
and the minute grains shed from the seed-vessels of 
weeds, the task would be easy, for a substitute could 
be found in some farinaceous preparation. Marlow, 
and one or two other excellent authorities, have occa- 
sionally, but only occasionally, seen chicks eat 
minute seeds of wild plants. But the extent to 
which they do this is, so far as can be ascertained, 
very limited. Just as trout will grow three times as 
fast on natural insect food, such as water-shrimps, as 
they will on graves and fish -meal, so the young 
partridge does best on an insect diet. 

The substitutes for this are (i) yolks (not 
whites) of eggs, hard-boiled and pressed through a 
very fine sieve ; (2) crissel meal, or specially manu- 
factured partridge meal, and as a supplement a 
little canary s6ed or millet seed. But a considerable 
percentage of the recipe in use at Eynsham and 
elsewhere is natural insect food, viz. ants' eggs. 
These are obtained in great quantities, and with 
trouble and expense, the daily bill for ants' eggs alone 
on one property on heavy land coming to 16s. a day. 
As the little birds will go on eating ants' eggs all day 
long if they can get them, the best plan is to give a 
few several times a day. If there is a good " anting " 
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down, common, or rough pasture near, the item is 
not so serious in trouble and expense. In some 
years also ants are very scarce, and the supply is 
precarious in consequence. Meantime it may be 
worth pointing out that the mainstay of those whose 
business lies in keeping insect-feeding birds in men- 
ageries or aviaries is meal-worms. These are clean, 
and can be bred in any quantity, and very cheaply. 
They are probably too large in any case for very 
young partridges ; but there seems no reason why, if 
they thrive on them when given in a divided form, 
the meal-worms should not be broken up (possibly 
after being baked or dried) and then given to them. 
To make partridge rearing safe and reliable on ground 
where recourse must be had to it after bad seasons, 
or to maintain the stock, something less cumbrous 
than the transport of sacks of earth and ants' eggs 
must be made available. 

The dangerous period is in the early weeks. When 
the little birds are three weeks old they will pick up 
a great deal of food themselves. To aid this the 
coops may be placed in rides cut in long grass, or the 
grass may be allowed to grow up all round them as 
at Coombe Abbey. But this leaves no comparatively 
dry space when a wet day comes. After the first 
three weeks the birds can be fed freely with egg-yolks, 
and the usual meals given to young pheasants, and 
a little canary seed can be added. 

Turning out. — The chicks should always be shut in 
at night, but when about six weeks old they will be 
inclined to remain out late. The time has now come 
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to remove them to the corn-fields. Moving coops 
full of active little birds, and containing an excitable 
hen which will trample on them if agitated, is clearly 
a difficult matter. At Eynsham the following plan, 
devised by Mr. Hawkins, the completeness of whose 
methods in practice and principle will be obvious 
from these notes, is in use, and has stood the test of 
many years, with the accruing improvements suggested 
by experience. An ordinary timber carriage or " gin " 
is made into a long low table on wheels by nailing 
planks on to it lengthways, so that the platform is 
large enough to hold two dozen coops. In the 
morning at daybreak (it does not do to meddle with 
such delicate birds at night) a sack is slipped under 
each coop, and the hen and chicks gradually " edged " 
on to this. It takes two men to do it, but a little 
practice makes it easy. Two other men follow round, 
and nail the sack lightly round all four sides of the 
coop with a few brittle cast-iron nails. The coops, 
hens, and young birds are then lifted boldly on to 
the platform, which is then drawn by a horse or two 
horses to the field of corn round which it has been 
decided to let the birds loose. The twenty -two 
coops, allowing for losses, will contain not less than 
300 to 350 birds. These are set down all round 
the corn, and all the keeper has to do is to break oflf 
the brittle nails with the edge of his boot, when the 
edges of the sack drop down, and the sack is then 
slipped away from under the coop. He then lifts 
the shutter and throws some food before the coop. 
Some birds fly into the corn, and some come back to 
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the hen. As the days go on the coops are gradually 
deserted, and as this happens they and the hens are 
removed. The partridges grow fast, and in a couple 
of weeks begin to pack or gather into coveys. Old 
birds which have lost their broods will often (at other 
places than Eynsham) collect as many young reared 
birds as they can, and " manufacture " coveys in this 
way. A keeper sits up all night by the birds placed 
round the corn so long as they return in any number 
to the coops, and in any case night watching and care 
by day is very essential during these weeks. 

Penning Partridges for Laying and Sitting. — An 
experimental method, borrowed from France, is now 
being tried on some English estates. Its object is to 
procure eggs from the birds in pens, and for them to 
hatch them out after. 

A large pen of circular or square shape, and 6 
feet high, is made. The minimum ground space 
should be 1 square yard per pair, but three times this 
space will be found better. Off this, at two opposite 
sides, small side pens are made, and well furnished 
with artificial covert. In the pen at present referred to 
eighty Hungarian birds were placed before Christmas, 
and fed sparingly once a day in the pen, at 7 a.m. or 
7.30 a.m., with crissel and barley-meal (steamed), and 
a little waste corn. As the spring advances the birds 
pair, and when they have once separated off they 
show a desire to creep away into the side pens for 
quiet and connubiality. Have a number of small 
round pens made, each with a couple of laying places 
in it, and bank these round with earth i\ feet high. 
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These separate pens are made 6 yards by 5 yards, or 
if circular 30 yards round and 6 feet high. After a 
time the hen will begin to drop eggs about, which 
should be picked up ; but soon she will begin to lay 
in one of the nests, and in due course to sit. The 
birds, it should have been mentioned, have been kept 
with a clip on the wing. Seven days after the hatch 
the chicks (which must be fed according to discretion 
on the lines previously noted, but which will do better 
on ants' eggs than on any other food) are turned out 
with the mother into the corn. 




ADDENDA TO CHAPTER XII. 

PARTRIDGE REARING: SUBSTITUTED PORCELAIN 
EGGS IN PARTRIDGE NESTS. 


Several of the Norfolk keepers have met with 
considerable success in recent wet years by removing 
the eggs as the birds lay them, or after they have 
begun to sit, and substituting imitation eggs of 
porcelain. The hen partridge sits on these, while 
the real eggs are being hatched in an incubator or 
under hens. When the eggs begin to chip they are 
taken to the nest and substituted for the imitation 
eggs. They thus do not run the risk of being 
addled, or of being sucked by vermin, or eaten by 
foxes as a bonne-bouche after the old bird is 
killed. The chicks, being actually hatched out by 
the partridge, are iC mothered " by her, and retain 
the affection for their home ground which makes 
wild partridges so much more easy to control when 
driving than those which have been reared in pens 
and turned out. 
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Louis Karolyi, and here indeed is par excellence the 
home of the partridge. When speaking of this 
estate as the best natural shooting in Hungary, it is 
meant to distinguish it from other places in the 
country where a curious custom is sometimes 
adopted of buying large quantities of birds from 
other estates and turning them down on the ground 
to be shot a short time before shooting. By this 
means the extraordinary bag of 2983 partridges in 
a day was killed in 1893 by a party of eight guns 
shooting over the estates of St. Johann, then owned 
by the late Baron Hirsch. Again in 1894, at the 
same place, eight guns bagged 2725 partridges in a 
day. The former of these two stands as a record 
for numbers in one day, but as it has been closely 
approached at Tot-Megyer, where none but bona fide 
wild birds are shot, the two can scarcely be compared. 
The actual extent of Tot-Megyer estates is about 
60,000 English acres, of which some 7400 acres are 
coverts, and the remainder cultivated land. The 
crops which are cultivated chiefly consist of maize 
and various kinds of corn, with a certain quantity 
of mangolds and other roots. The land is so 
fertile and rich in natural food for partridges, that 
it is not difficult to see in the autumn how it is 
possible for it to carry such an immense head of 
game as it does. But the natural question which 
strikes the mind of a stranger is, how do all these 
partridges live in the severe winters when the ground 
is often a long while deep beneath the snow ? The 
answer is, that in such cases vast quantities of wheat 
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are strewn about on the snow by the keepers for 
the benefit of the partridges. Another thing which 
strikes the English eye is the absence of any hedges 
or suitable places for the birds to nest in, but this 
does not appear to affect the birds much if one may 
judge by the number on the ground, and it con- 
siderably assists the keepers in killing off the 
vermin, in which respect also Hungary is plentifully 
supplied. 

In this country, as the partridges are far more 
forward than with us, partridge shooting opens on 
1st August, but at Tot-Megyer, where only a few 
days* partridge shooting annually take place, and a 
great area of the ground is not shot over at all, it is 
the custom to shoot late in August or early in 
September. The actual number of days' partridge 
shooting is generally only ten in all — five days early 
in the season, and again five days' hare driving in 
November, over the same ground, when also a good 
number of partridges are killed. 

As the fences are few and far between, the general 
manner of shooting is for the guns to walk in line, 
with a number of beaters between each gun, and 
behind each gun a man carrying a red flag on a long 
pole, so that it is easy to see the general line of 
advance and the respective positions of the guns 
when moving through the fields of standing maize, 
which is often higher than a man's head. As a 
general rule, crops of maize are sown in long strips, 
with spaces between each where corn of various kinds 
is also sown. The strips of each are from about 
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50 to 150 yards wide, and as soon as the corn has 
been harvested the birds take refuge in the maize 
during the heat of the day. When the maize is 
very high it is almost impossible to see or shoot well 
in it. Therefore, as the line of guns and beaters 
walk across the lines or strips in which the crops are 
sown, the most effective plan is for each gun, on 
entering a high bit of maize, to push on in advance 
of the general line of beaters, and to stand on the 
edge of the open stubble on the other side, where he 
can see to shoot. The clouds of partridges which 
come out of each strip of maize are absolutely 
bewildering. At first, before any birds have been 
scattered, coveys come out four and five at a time, 
and get packed like grouse. All these birds rising 
close round the guns, together with swarms of hares, 
which jump up in every direction, present the most 
extraordinary sight as they go streaming across the 
open stubble, and the shooting is pretty lively all 
along the line until the arrival of the beaters into 
the open space, when there is a brief halt to pick up 
the birds. A few small boys follow each gun, and it 
is their particular duty to collect and carry what falls 
to the gun of each shooter whom they follow. Un- 
doubtedly, to judge from the zeal which these urchins 
display in trying to claim every bird which they can 
see, they make small wagers amongst themselves on 
the result of the pick-up, during the day, that is 
credited to their respective masters. Retrievers are 
not often used, and consequently many runners are 
lost in the high maize; but it would be hard to 
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prevent any dog from flushing scores of birds if put 
on a running partridge only a few yards in front of 
the line. With the exception of one or two dogs 
used by the head keepers behind the line, retrievers 
are hardly at all in evidence. 

If any of these vast fields are fortunate enough to 
possess one or more fences, the usual mode adopted is 
to walk in line, driving the birds ahead, until a fence 
is reached, when the guns halt, and the beaters go 
round and drive back the birds over the line of guns > 
thus making a pleasant variation from the continuous 
walking in line and shooting straight in front. The 
season of 1902 was considered a bad one at Tot- 
Megyer on account of the heavy hailstorms, which 
killed many young birds early in the season. For 
this reason there were no regular big days' shooting 
over the estate, but only four short days. On the 
first two days two guns bagged 260 brace of birds, 
and on 27th and 28th August a party of three guns, 
consisting of Count L. Karolyi, Prince Z. Odescalchi, 
and the present writer, bagged 390 brace, the last 
day yielding 227 brace in less than five hours' shoot- 
ing. Had the number of guns been six or seven, the 
bags would have been more than doubled each 
day, as with such a small party the coveys kept 
breaking on the flanks of the line, and birds were 
never scattered, nor the coveys broken up. The last- 
named bag was made in one field of less than 300 
acres, and as an example of what a larger party can 
do, it may be mentioned that the bag on the same 
ground in 1901, with a party of ten guns, was 905 
vol. 1 o 
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brace in the day. This day is a record for Tot- 
Megyer. In September 1901 ten guns bagged 3510 
brace in five days' shooting, and the bag for the 
season 1901 in ten days' shooting, of which five 
days were in September and five days were devoted 
to hare driving in November, shows a total of over 
5000 brace of birds — a bag which could easily have 
been doubled by a few more days' shooting early in 
the season. 




CHAPTER XIV 


HARE DRIVING AND COVERT SHOOTING IN 
HUNGARY 

By Captain C. E. Radclyffe 

In Hungary on some estates the hares are so numer- 
ous that they are positively a nuisance, especially early 
in the season when walking through the maize fields 
after partridges, for then they keep rushing madly 
about along the line of beaters and guns, and in such 
numbers that the ground in places seems alive with 
them. Here, however, it is forbidden to shoot them 
when out partridge shooting, since the great hare 
drives are reserved for the month of November, 
when the land has been cleared of crops. The 
Hungarian hare is a larger animal than its English 
neighbour, but differs in no respects as regards its 
timidity and its frantic rushes to break back 
through a line of beaters and guns when hustled 
about on strange ground. 

The general method of conducting one of the 
great hare shoots in which Hungary excels is as 
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follows. The guns, usually from eight to ten in 
number, are formed in line with several beaters 
between each gun. The whole line covers perhaps 
a mile or more of front. From each flank of the 
line a large number of men are sent forward, and 
placed at intervals in a long line at right angles to 
the line of guns. These flankers may be as many as 
you please, and cover a distance of varying extent 
according to the number of men employed. About 
1 50 men are generally employed in each of the flank 
lines. When the whole party is formed up, it is 
really three sides of a vast square lined with men, 
the front of the square, which is the general line of 
advance, being left open. At a given signal, which 
is generally a note from the head keeper's horn, the 
whole body of men and guns advance, each keeping 
their respective positions and distances. It is not 
long before the whole ground in front of the guns is 
alive with moving hares. This general advance is 
maintained for a long distance, often as far as two or 
three miles, with only occasional halts to collect the 
bag. During this period it is the duty of the flankers 
to keep as many hares as possible within the square 
in front of the guns. When the advance is con- 
sidered to have been continued far enough, the 
guns halt and form up at convenient distances, to 
cover the ground between them. The flankers then 
converge and close the open end of the square, 
and being joined by the other beaters, they form a 
semicircle and sweep back the country in front of 
the guns, thus driving numbers of hares back which 
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have been all day moving in front of the line, and 
also encircling many fresh ones, together with swarms 
of partridges, which latter, if the wind is favourable, 
give the finest shots imaginable, as they come rocket- 
ing over the guns in the open. 

As the estates of Tot-Megyer were selected to 
exemplify Hungarian partridge shooting, a few notes 
on the bag of hares generally made there will suffice, 
although these bags, unlike those of the partridges, 
must not be taken as Hungarian records. Here the 
hare drives take place in November, and generally 
last five or six days, the average bag being about 
1000 hares per day. The best bag in one day was 
1 5 12 hares with eight guns in 1900. The late 
Count Karolyi, who was well known for many years 
as the Hungarian Ambassador in England, once 
tried to see what bag he could make to his own gun. 
For this purpose he selected his estate of Stomfa, 
which is some distance from Tot-Megyer, and is 
celebrated for its number of hares. Here he adopted 
a drive similar to the method described, with the 
exception that when the drivers swept back the 
ground towards him, they were formed in the shape 
of a huge soda-water bottle, whilst he stood as it 
were in the neck of the bottle. The result of this 
day's shoot was the extraordinary bag of 600 hares 
in a little less than five hours' shooting, when Count 
Karolyi decided to stop; and as far as the writer's 
knowledge serves him, this bag stands as a record 
for one gun on any one day's hare shooting in the 
world. 
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It is pleasant in these days to see flocks of the 
Great Bustard on some of these Hungarian estates. 
Here one can see, even from the train, a few miles 
from Vienna, these fine birds walking about on the 
open country. A certain number of them are 
annually shot, but they are very wary, and like the 
bustards on the plains at Jerez in Spain, they are 
well able to take care of themselves. The method 
generally adopted in Hungary to approach them is 
by means of a horse and cart carrying a load of hay 
or straw, in which the shooter is hidden, and by this 
means he may be lucky enough to get one shot at a 
bustard after many miles of manoeuvring his cart. 
Occasionally a few are shot in the big drives, when 
some less wary than the rest pass over the guns. 

Regarding the subject of covert shooting in Hun- 
gary, very little can be said which will distinguish it 
in any way from the methods employed for this 
purpose in England. The manner of beating and 
placing the guns differs little from that of our big 
shoots. The same remarks apply to the breeding and 
rearing of pheasants, whether this is done by hand 
or is concerned with the care of wild birds. But the 
Hungarian sportsmen are quick enough to realise 
that the flying powers of wild-bred birds are superior 
to those of any tame- bred ones. Consequently 
many owners, in a country which is so rich in corn- 
yielding land, prefer to let their pheasants breed 
wild. Such is the case at Tot-Megyer, where big 
bags are not so highly prized as good-flying birds. 
The saving of trouble to the keepers, and consequent 
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saving of expense in feeding during the summer 
months, is therefore very great, since the wild birds 
are entirely self-supporting as long as the stubbles 
remain. During this period of the year pheasants 
may be seen roving all over the corn-fields which lie 
adjacent to the woods, and often when shooting the 
partridges in August in high covert, such as standing 
fields of maize, it puzzles the stranger exceedingly 
to distinguish between a late trip of wild pheasants 
and the coveys of partridges, which constantly rise in 
swarms all mixed up together, as the line of guns 
and keepers move forward. When once the crops 
of corn are harvested, and the ground becomes 
destitute of covert, it is natural that the pheasants 
should seek the shelter of the neighbouring woods 
by day and night, and they are seldom seen in the 
open then, except at feeding -time, so long as the 
stubbles remain. Once, however, that these are 
ploughed up, the pheasants begin to look elsewhere 
for food. Then is the time for the keepers to come 
to the rescue. Early in October they begin to feed 
with wheat, and occasionally with maize, down certain 
of the covert rides. By degrees the pheasants find 
their way to these places, and very soon they may be 
seen feeding during the winter months, much as if 
they had been originally hand reared ; but with the 
exception that they still dislike and distrust the 
sight of man, nor do we see a keeper here followed 
down the feed ride by a crowd of hungry pheasants 
at his heels. This mode of procedure only tends to 
one fact in the end, which is that at the time of 
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shooting it is no trouble to rise birds in a corner, if 
the keepers are skilful enough to get them there, and 
also, when once on the wing, each bird is " trying 
his best/' In such cases the bag of wild birds during 
the season naturally depends on the state of the 
weather during hatching time and shortly afterwards. 
Hence the glorious uncertainty and true sporting 
characteristics of this form of pheasant rearing. For 
not even the best of head keepers can walk up to 
each gun at the various corners and say, " I know 
there should be 200 or more birds in this corner, if 
all goes well." In the case of a bad breeding season 
Count Karolyi only shoots the cock birds ; thus there 
are certain to be enough hens left to get up a fresh 
stock for the next season. One of the best days on 
record at Tot-Megyer was in 1 900, when a party of 
five guns bagged a few over 700 cocks in the day. 
As has already been stated, the big bags of pheasants 
are not made a speciality on this estate, but in three 
days annual shooting about the middle of December, 
with a party of five guns, the average head of 
pheasants killed is from 1500 to, 1600 birds. This 
bag must not be taken as an example of the big 
Hungarian pheasant shoots such as are held at the 
late Baron Hirsch's (to name the instance most 
familiar to English shooters) and other places. 

But it is probable that after the enormous par- 
tridge and hare shoots held earlier in the season, the 
owners of shootings such as Tot-Megyer are not 
sorry to content themselves with a few days* lighter 
gunning as the time of covert shooting draws on. 
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For the protection, etc., of the various kinds of 
game on the estates named, a staff of twenty keepers 
is maintained. The actual danger from poachers 
which the so-called " small game " runs in this part 
of the country is not very great. But vermin of all 
kinds abound, and the keepers have their time fairly 
occupied during a good portion of the year keeping 
this down, which is by no means an easy task, as the 
use of traps in Hungary is by many sportsmen 
regarded as an unsportsmanlike manner of destroying 
any creature, and is consequently little adopted. 

In appearance the pheasants of Hungary are 
identical with those in England. Both the small 
dark-necked cocks and the large white-ringed variety 
are found, but the former slightly predominate. 
Rabbits are scarce in most parts of the country, the 
severe winters probably accounting for their small 
numbers. Roe -deer are very numerous and afford 
good sport stalking with small bore rifles in the 
summer months. There is scarcely a small copse in 
the country in which these graceful creatures are not 
to be found, and very pretty it is to watch them 
drawing out to feed as evening approaches, in the 
fields or the glades of the big woods. 

In reply to certain questions as to the winter 
feeding of hares in the sometimes very severe winters 
of Hungary, and other queries as to the bags in that 
part of the world, Count Karolyi has been kind 
enough to furnish the following particulars : — 

The hares manage to live all right if the winter is 
not severe, that is to say, if there is little or no snow. 
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In a severe winter with much snow they can live for 
some time without being fed. They live on winter 
crops, which they scratch out from under the snow, 
as well as on cabbage stalks and leaves which are left 
in the ground, beetroot remainders, fresh rape, and 
any leaves which are out all winter. They eat dry 
grasses also, and nibble the bark of young trees, and 
thus they live in this country even in severe winters. 
Not many people take the trouble and expense of 
feeding these animals, but if one does so, it is more 
for the sake of keeping them on one's own shooting 
ground and keeping them in better condition in 
spring. If I do feed them, it is on dry clover and 
hay. So far as I know, the biggest bag of hares ever 
killed in one day was at Count Alexander Pallavicini's 
place, Mindszent, in the south of Hungary — namely, 
3000 by ten guns. 

With regard to the question as to which is the 
best day's covert shooting ever known in Hungary, I 
regret that I am unable to answer it. I know several 
places where eight or ten guns would expect to kill 
in a day anything up to 2000 hares, partridges, pheas- 
ants, rabbits. The best day in Set-Ishann, at Baron 
Hirsch's, was 2725 partridges killed by eight guns, 
in the year 1894. In Bohemia, at Prince Auersperg's 
place, seven guns killed 2000 brace of partridges in 
one day. It may interest you to know what we 
killed in Tot-Megyer this winter. First party in 
six days' shooting, with nine guns and open field 
drives, killed 7500 hares and 2500 partridges — just 
10,000 in all. The second party, of four guns, in 
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four days, killed 900 hares, 200 partridges, and 1000 
pheasants — 2100 in the four days. One morning we 
went out expressly to a place where bustards are, and 
killed nine. Altogether in Tot-Megyer there have 
been killed this year (1902) 15,500 hares, partridges, 
and pheasants. All these particulars are as exact as 
possible. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE GROUSE : NATURAL HISTORY 

By C. J. Cornish 

In the grouse family, the first in order of the 
true game birds, the toes are entirely covered with 
feathers, or, if naked, have horny processes like 
combs on either side. The red grouse and ptarmigan 
are typical examples of the first. The foot of the 
capercailzie shows the latter form, the comb- like 
edgings to the toes being very curious and elaborate. 
They possibly aid the bird in sitting on branches 
slippery with frost. They have none of the pigeon- 
like appearance of the sand-grouse, but form a very 
distinct and well-defined family. The hind toe is 
raised above the other toes, and the nostrils are 
entirely hidden by feathers. 

To the world's sport, and to the stock of food 
in regions very far north, or at great altitudes, the 
various grouse make an important contribution. 
They are emphatically the birds of the wilderness, 
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whether it be the northern forests, the bare mountain 
tops, or the open sage prairies. Of man and of 
cultivation they are entirely independent, though 
where cultivation enters their haunts the species 
of the neighbourhood will eat grain. They include 
the willow grouse, the red grouse, and ptarmigans, 
black grouse and capercailzies, the prairie hens, 
the sage grouse, the largest of all American grouse, 
the short-tailed grouse or prairie chicken, the ruffed 
grouse, and the hazel hens, and among these are to 
be numbered the game birds which are found furthest 
north, and, with the exception of the snow cocks and 
some pheasants, at the greatest altitudes. They also 
undergo the most extensive and remarkable changes 
of colour and plumage of any family of birds, some 
species not only changing their coloured plumage twice 
in the year, but also acquiring a third tint of snow- 
white for winter wear. Thus the ryper, or willow 
grouse, and the ptarmigan have a summer and autumn 
change, followed by a winter one. 

The hardiness and fecundity of the red grouse 
are less surpising when its connection with the willow 
grouse is considered. The range of the willow grouse 
is very great. It is a circumpolar bird, and can 
stand extremes of cold. This accounts for the great 
hardiness of our young grouse in cold springs like 
that of 1902. The willow grouse is found on the 
Arctic tundras of Europe, Asia, and America. It 
inhabits Newfoundland and the barren lands of 
North America and Labrador, with such a range as 
Russia, Finland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, Iceland* 
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Novaya Zembla, and the whole northern coast of Asia 
and North America ; wherefore it is not surprising that 
there is some variation in the plumage. The typical 
Norwegian ryper is even more handsome than our 
red grouse, for in addition to the typical red plumage, 
it has in summer white pinions and white under 
parts. In winter the male is pure white, with the 
exception of the black outer tail coverts. 


The Red Grouse 

The English red grouse is generally considered to 
be an insular form of the willow grouse, correspond- 
ing to the more northern bird, but left at a lower 
latitude. It probably ceased to require the white 
plumage in past ages, 1 but keeps the spring and 
autumn changes unaltered. In addition, the sexes 
moult at different times. In the male these moults 
occur in the autumn and winter ; in the female, in 
summer and autumn. The reasons for this change 
in the male are not easily guessed. No sooner has it 
acquired its black and buff autumn plumage than it 
changes into black and chestnut. There is a very 
complete moult before the autumn, including the loss 
of the wing quills, tail, and feet feathers. This 
plumage lasts until the autumn moult begins in the 
next season. The female assumes a summer plumage 
which is completed at the beginning of May, and 

1 It is remarkable that no single instance of a relapse ever occurs. For in- 
stance, it might be expected that an occasional English grouse would turn white, 
just as English stoats do. 
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undergoes another change in autumn, which lasts 
till the spring. Mr. Ogilvie Grant, who has carefully 
studied the coloration of the red grouse, considers 
that there are at least three types of male bird and 
five of female. Of the males a red form, a black 
form, and a white-spotted form are found. The red 
form is found mainly in Ireland, the west coast of 
Scotland, and the Isles, but specimens are certainly 
killed in Yorkshire. The white-spotted variety, one 
of the most beautiful, has the under feathers tipped 
with white. These white spots are sometimes seen 
on the head and shoulders also. The black form per 
se is not common, but it obtains partly in what may 
be termed the " average " mixed grouse of Yorkshire 
and the North of England. 

The female forms recognised are, in addition to 
the three mentioned, a buff-spotted and a buff-barred 
type. 

We have a peculiar property in the red grouse. 
It is found only in Great Britain and nowhere else, 
though some have been acclimatised near Gottenburg 
in Sweden, and in the summer of 1901 a number 
were turned down on the moors of Silesia and 
Mecklenberg, with what results time will show. 
In our islands the bird mainly flourishes where the 
two heathers, Calluna vulgaris and Erica cincrea> 
are found, whether on high mountains or low 
" mosses " and " flows." It is also found on some 
" flows " where no heather grows, and in consider- 
able numbers. Besides the heather buds, it eats 
various mountain plants, seeds, and berries, and in 
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the autumn visits the oat-fields and feeds greedily on 
the grain, especially when, as often happens in Scot- 
land, this is left standing in stooks to await dry 
weather before carting. At such times the grouse 
will assemble towards 4 p.m. in mid or late Sep- 
tember, from all parts of the adjacent moor, to 
ravage one or two isolated patches of oats. They 
often pack for this purpose, and fly in long trailing 
flocks to the stooks, where some perch on the sheaves 
and others feed on the stubble, the sheaves being 
preferred because the food there is more concentrated. 
We have seen a woman going up a long oat-field 
scaring grouse off, while other grouse were streaming 
in at the bottom of the field and pitching on the stooks 
behind her. Mr. Robert Gray writes in the Birds 
of the West of Scotland (p. 234) that on 29th Sep- 
tember 1870, when driving from Glenluce to Port 
William, he saw upwards of thirty grouse perched on 
a stone wall dividing two fields close to a moor just 
before sunset, and that he was told that forty or fifty 
were sometimes seen so sitting, and that poachers did 
much damage by taking a raking shot at such times. 
Near the border, in the churchyard of a parish once 
famous for moss-troopers and later for sheep-stealers, 
there is a tombstone in memory of a local landowner 
set up many years ago. The inscription does not 
deal much with the past life or future hopes of 
the gentleman it commemorates, but simply records 
the fact, far more interesting to local feeling, that 
"the deceased on one occasion killed forty grouse 
at one shot." A present parishioner and gamekeeper 
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being asked how he thought the deceased had done 
it, said, " Ah ! I expect he got the a'ard beggars a' in 
a row." So much for the results to grouse of sitting 
on stone walls digesting stolen oats. 

Red grouse are found naturally on the whole of 
the Inner and Outer Hebrides, and on all suitable 
moorlands throughout Scotland, Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, Westmorland, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, parts of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Here- 
fordshire, Monmouthshire, Radnorshire, and as far 
south as Shropshire and on most of the Welsh 
moors to Glamorganshire. Roughly speaking, the 
bird does or can live on all extensive moors of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, except in those counties 
of England which lie south or east of a line drawn 
from Bristol to Hull. It is found in the Orkneys, 
but not in Shetland (Seebohm, British Birds). 

Grouse are astonishingly hardy, yet in some years 
of protracted frost and deep snow they are obliged to 
shift to new ground and seek food elsewhere. Then 
the birds come down to the farms, and have been 
caught even in the streets of Sheffield. Few lessees 
of moors ever see them between the end of the 
grouse season on December 10 and the opening 
days of August, and even resident owners are often 
very little on the moors in the early spring when the 
grouse are preparing to nest. On this high ground, 
shelterless and cold, the birds show their astonishing 
vigour and vitality by breeding earlier than most 
resident British birds, even in the sheltered valleys. 
Their legs and feet covered with hair-like feathers, 
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and their close affinity to such semi-arctic species as 
the ptarmigan and ryper, suggest that they are very 
indifferent to cold. But the eggs need warmth and 
protection, which in inclement springs they obtain 
sometimes at the cost of the parent bird's life, who 
is frozen to death on the nest. Eggs are sometimes 
found before the end of March, while others are 
not laid till June, when previous clutches have been 
destroyed. 

The late Mr. H. Seebohm, who was very familiar 
with the Sheffield moors, thought that the number of 
eggs varied much in different seasons, and that in 
very cold or wet springs they laid not more than 
four or five eggs in some cases. An average year 
will give seven to ten eggs to a nest. It will be 
seen from this that the grouse is not so prolific a 
bird as the partridge. At the same time, it is far 
easier to protect grouse nests, because there is no 
disturbance of the moor by agriculture such as 
ruins many partridge manors. True, there are the 
shepherds, and there is heather to be burnt. But 
a little arrangment will make these men useful, and 
heather - burning under proper restrictions pro- 
vides food for grouse as well as sheep. Even if the 
worst comes to the worst, you have only one shep- 
herd on an acreage where you might have to deal 
with a score or more of labourers. This, and the 
excellent covert and food found growing naturally on 
moors, with the facilities which their great open 
areas offer for catching winged vermin, are among 
the main causes of the wonderful power of increase 
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among grouse. The systematic driving of the 
moors, and the consequent survival of the fittest, 
due to the habit the old cocks have of flying on 
first and furthest, does the rest. 

Grouse eggs are most commonly like the plumage 
of the birds themselves. From the egg till maturity 
grouse seem to have taken the exact general colour 
of their environment. Only in early spring, when 
his red wattles show, and his " ears " stand up, and he 
himself likes to sit on a stone and show off, is the 
grouse a conspicuous object on the moor, on some 
bright sunny day. When pairing, grouse are most 
excitable birds. The writer has seen them on the 
Yorkshire moors flying in pairs, or rather the cocks 
flying after the hens, more like tame pigeons or 
starlings than game birds. Mr. J. G. Millais, in 
his Game Birds and Shooting Sketches, says of the 
same period of love-making : " A cock may be seen 
chasing a hen for hours together, the latter taking 
only very short rests every few minutes ; and even 
when she is on the ground she is seldom still, but 
struts about pretending to pick up imaginary scraps 
of food, all the time uttering her peculiar croaking 
note, which is only to be heard at this season. The 
cock meanwhile at intervals chases her, or flies up 
into the air to a height of 18 or 20 feet, crowing 
vociferously. . . . This is repeated several times, 
till the hen thinks she has had enough rest, when 
she flies ofF again, rapidly twisting, and turning 
quickly from side to side like a snipe, in her en- 
deavours to escape." The cock birds fight pug- 
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naciously at this season, and sometimes injure one 
another, though not in the serious way in which 
capercailzie maul their rivals. Mr. Millais also says 
of the hens when their broods are hatched : " The 
watchfulness of the hens at this time is such, and 
their power of detecting danger so great, that it is 
most difficult to observe their habits. One cannot 
get near them without being seen, and it is difficult 
to observe them even with a good glass. When 
they are discovered, however, one is struck with 
admiration at the care and attention which the 
mother pays to each of her family, now running to 
catch flies for one, now pulling up the tender shoots 
of grain and heather for another, and inducing the 
little one to eat by pretending to do so herself." 

We once had the pleasure of watching a brood of 
very young grouse with their mother quite at their 
ease. She was heard uttering a kind of cluck on 
the other side of a wall, in which was a convenient 
loophole rather low down. By looking through 
this the bird was seen bringing her brood up one of 
those little dry gullies in the heather which the rain 
makes. They were coming up to the wall, run- 
ning in front of the mother, and catching insects 
from the heather with all the dexterity of young 
partridges on an ant-heap. 

Ptarmigan 

Not the least admirable feature in the history of 
grouse is the fact that while one species, the willow 
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grouse, flourishes in extremes of arctic cold and in 
high latitudes, others by nature and choice exist only 
on the summits of mountains, though, did they wish 
to do so, they might leave these inhospitable heights 
and descend in a brief space of time to ground 
abounding in easily-won food. It is true that this 
supply is not so easily found in Scandinavia or the 
far north, where the ptarmigan are driven down 
from the hills in the winter, and can only find 
a bare living, like the willow grouse. But there 
is no reason, except the fact that they do not move, 
why the ptarmigan of the Alps should not make a 
vertical migration downwards as do other birds of 
the Alps, every winter. 

Like the mountain flowers, which appear impar- 
tially, whether it is on the summit of an Alp, a peak 
of the Apennines or Pyrenees, or of the Carpathians 
or Caucasus, or possibly of some humble Scotch 
mountain, wherevef- the altitude and climate are 
similar, so at a height differing with the latitude and 
snow-line the ptarmigan appear wherever the earth 
rises in a marked way into the higher realms of air, 
whether it be in North and South Europe or across 
Northern Asia to Japan. The common ptarmigan 
is found in the Pyrenees and the Alps and in the 
Ural Mountains. It inhabits the Caucasus, and 
possibly some of the south central heights of Asia. 
Either the same ptarmigan or a rather different 
form, or possibly a distinct species, is the Rock 
ptarmigan. It is found on the mountain -tops of 
Iceland, Greenland, Arctic America, Northern Asia, 
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and Japan, and also in Newfoundland, where it more 
resembles the Scotch type. There is also a slightly 
different variety in Spitzbergen. Lastly, another, 
the white - tailed ptarmigan, occupies the lofty 
plateaux and tops of the Rocky Mountains, from 
Alaska to New Mexico. 

The local affinities of ptarmigan are exactly among 
birds what those of wild sheep are among mammals. 
They live above the line of trees and of heather, 
preferring the region of rocks and lichens, where, 
like the wild sheep, they seem always able to find a 
living, though the source from which they procure 
food in the winter when these high tops are covered 
with snow is not known. There are generally, in 
such rugged ground, hollows and fissures where the 
snow does not penetrate and the rock is exposed, 
with whatever remains of vegetation can abide the 
frost. But there is no doubt that in the more arctic 
districts the birds leave the high ground in the winter 
and descend to the region of scrub and covert. 

M. Tschudi, in his Monde des Alpes y gives an 
interesting account of the life of the ptarmigan in 
spring and summer, when they live between the 
snow-line and the region of grass and pasture. In 
winter they obtain food for a time in the crevices and 
under the shelter of overhanging rocks, where the 
snow has not drifted ; but in time descend to the 
line of Alpine rhododendrons and shrubs. In Scot- 
land they remain among the snows, and never seem 
to be forced down to the grouse ground as are the 
Norwegian ptarmigan, but remain there a prey to 
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the eagle and the fox. Their food at such times is 
obtained in the sides of the "corries" and glens 
where the ground is too steep for snow to lie, or 
under the ledges of rock. But even so their survival 
is surprising. Their range in Great Britain is con- 
fined to certain Scotch mountains only ; they have 
disappeared from Dumfriesshire and Galloway, and 
are decreasing in Skye, Harris, and Lewis. On the 
high mountains of Perthshire, Aberdeenshire, Inver- 
ness, Sutherland, and Ross they are still found. 
Living in these remote heights, and never seeing man, 
they have almost no fear of him. Their instinct 
teaches them to squat and keep still for a time, 
because they have other enemies, and no doubt man 
is looked on as a novel, and perhaps a dangerous, 
visitor. But in a short time the birds will often walk 
about like tame pigeons. 

As these are the only British birds which turn 
white in winter, the process of colour-change has 
naturally attracted much attention. In both sexes, 
and throughout the year, the wings are white> but the 
birds undergo no less than three changes, not merely 
one from summer to winter. In March and April 
they gradually assume the summer garb. In August 
a complete change takes place from the mottled 
brown and black of summer to a blue-grey mottled 
with black and dark brown. By the end of October 
much of the white plumage has been assumed, and 
by the end of November the birds are white, or 
nearly white, the degree varying according to the 
severity of the season. 
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In their nesting habits ptarmigan resemble grouse 
in being excellent mothers. The eggs are laid late 
in May, and number from eight to ten. 

The Black Grouse 

Only two species of black game are known, the 
common black grouse and the Caucasian black grouse. 
The latter has entirely black plumage (in the male), 
while in the British and European species the under 
tail coverts are pure white. Both have " pectinated " 
toes, i.e. with the upper scales prolonged into comb- 
like extensions on either side, as in the capercailzie. 
The legs and feet are feathered, as in the red grouse. 

Besides inhabiting the whole of the north of the 
Old World, when suitable ground is found its range 
extends to the Swiss Alps, the Italian Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the North Caucasus. 

The young male of the common species assumes 
its black plumage after the first moult, that of the 
Caucasian species not until after the second. 

It is said that black game have been found in 
every county in England during the last half-century, 
but their decline has been recent and rapid. Though 
they are still found, and are in places numerous, in 
the counties south of the Trent, Somersetshire is now 
the only southern locality where a bag of black game 
can still be reckoned on. The largest bag shot in a 
day in the last two years is, we believe, fourteen 
brace on the Blackdown Hills. Elsewhere they are 
only a scarce bird, and very local. A few are left in 
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Cornwall and in South Devon on the Haldon Hills, 
and stragglers on the south parts of the Blackdowns, 
which extend into Dorset and to the Devon coast. 
Some are left, but are decreasing, on the Brendon and 
Quantock Hills, and on Exmoor. They have vanished 
from the New Forest and from Wolmer Forest. In 
both places their favourite haunt was on private ground, 
where they were shot down. But other causes must 
have been present also. Thirty years ago they could 
be shot in Surrey up to within twenty miles of London. 
In 1870-76 they were tolerably plentiful near Hind 
Head. The writer, when a boy at Charterhouse, 
occasionally put one up near Churt, and often saw 
one, poached by the "broom squires/' hanging in 
the rabbit-and-cabbage shops in Godalming. Now 
they are quite extinct in that neighbourhood, though 
a few remain between Guildford and Leith Hill. 
They have died out in Ashdown Forest in Sussex, as 
we know the author of the Birds of Sussex predicted 
that they would ; and Mr. Hamon L'Estrange, who 
has been so good as to answer inquiries as to 
Norfolk black game formerly found on the estates 
of his family near Lynn, states that none are seen 
near Hunstanton. The authority of the first volume 
of the Victoria County History of Norfolk confirms 
this for the whole county. 

The "lek" of the male black-cocks, and their 
curious breeding display, is not followed by pairing, 
as the birds are polygamous. They have great powers 
of wing, sometimes flying more like a great crow than 
a grouse. 
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A practical study of the habits of these birds 
would well repay any enterprising game farmer. The 
young can be reared as easily as young pheasants, and 
a great future (from the sportsman's point of view) 
might await the man who will breed black game for 
turning down, and also ascertain the limits of their 
natural habitat. They are such wanderers that this 
is not certainly known. But the fact that they have 
died out in Norfolk, though in a wild part of the 
county, suggests that something in the surroundings 
did not suit them. 

Generally speaking, they flourish best on naturally 
u rough " ground, not moor, and not mere grass-land 
or corn-land, but the kind of ground where grouse, 
cattle, heather and woods, rough pastures, and bilberry 
and blackberry beds and birch plantations meet. Their 
decrease in the border counties is probably due to 
higher farming, and in the English south-western 
counties to the spread of population. 

In July and August the males lose their tails, and 
can barely fly. At this season they gain a protective 
plumage on the head and neck, like that of the grey 
hen. The eggs are from six to ten in number, 
yellowish with orange-reddish spots. The curved 
tail-feathers of the male are not fully developed until 
it is in its third year. Hybrids between the black- 
cock and female capercailzie are not uncommon. In 
appearance they resemble the black grouse, with a 
slightly forked tail. 
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The Capercailzie 

The reintroduction of this giant grouse and its 
establishment in the increasing forest areas of Scot- 
land began in 1838, when Sir Fowell Buxton resolved 
to make Lord Breadalbane a present of some stock. 
It is a matter of pride with Norfolk naturalists that 
part of the initiative in this enterprise came from 
their county, and Mr. Stevenson remarks with com- 
placency, "Old Larry Banwell" (Sir FowelTs keeper) 
"was entrusted with the arduous and responsible 
task of bringing over from Sweden a splendid col- 
lection of capercally, or wood-grouse, made at much 
trouble and expense by Mr. L. Lloyd." 

As this is one of the most successful instances 
of the restoration of a species known, it is important 
to notice that it occurred after the reafforestation of 
Scotland with conifers had begun, and that this process 
has gone on concurrently with the spread of the 
birds, a very important and unique combination of 
circumstances not often present when such experi- 
ments are tried. For it must be remembered that 
in Denmark, for example, while there were pine 
forests there were capercailzies, for their remains are 
found in the " kitchen middens " of the old inhabi- 
tants, who, as Mr. Howard Sanders remarks, lived 
there before the fir woods had given way to oak and 
birch. 

The Scotch capercailzie are now spreading to the 
hard woods and deciduous plantations, and from 
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Perthshire and Forfarshire, and other starting-places, 
have spread over central Scotland as far as Fife, 
Loch Lomond, and Stirling. 

European and Asiatic. — The range of the caper- 
cailzies extends from the north of Scotland to the 
Saghalien. But a comparison of the birds from 
different points discloses a remarkable variation in 
plumage. Broadly speaking, there are two types of 
coloration — the black, blackish grey, and dark green 
of the Scandinavian birds, and a dark grey, with 
lighter breasts and buff wings and shoulders, which 
variety finds its extreme form in the Ural Mountains. 
The hen bird of the Ural form has also much pale 
rufous and buff in the 4< mantle," with a buff and 
whitish buff belly, though barred with black. But 
intermediate forms between the extreme types of 
the black and the buff- and -grey are found, pre- 
senting a very great variety. In the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild's collection in the museum at Tring 
many hybrids with the black game are shown, leaving 
on the ordinary visitor's mind the impression that 
some of them are totally new species of game birds 
— an idea to which the variations in size of the sexes 
greatly contributes, as well as the examples of crosses 
of both sexes. 

In the pine forests of the north-east of Siberia, 
and to the east of Lake Baikal, and in Saghalien, 
the slender-billed capercailzie takes the place of 
the other forms. The range of the black caper- 
cailzie covers the pine forests of Europe, Northern 
and Central Asia, eastwards as far as Lake Baikal. 
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It is also found in the Pyrenees, Alps, Carpathians, 
North-East Turkestan, and the Altai Mountains 
(Ogilvie Grant). 

The males utter a breeding note early in spring, 
flying up to the top of a pine tree to do so. They 
fight desperately for the hens at this time. Their 
battles have been admirably illustrated and described 
by Mr. J. G. Millais in his Game Birds and Wild 
Fowl The feet of these birds show the comb-like 
arrangement of the scales on either side of the toes 
in great perfection. 

The eggs are from six to twelve in number, of 
a pale reddish-yellow, spotted and marked with 
brown. 

Pallas' Sand Grouse 

The occasional irruptions of the sand grouse into 
this country gives us a short acquaintance with a game 
bird from the Far East. The bird, which visits us 
periodically, is Pallas' sand grouse. Its habitat is 
the Kirghiz Steppes in Central Asia to Mongolia 
and Northern China, extending northwards as far as 
Lake Baikal, and southwards to Turkestan. 

The sixteen species of sand grouse are a remark- 
able class of birds, mainly inhabitants of desert country, 
and in form and parts of their structure an inter- 
mediate link between the pigeons and the grouse. 
Their powers of flight and habit of flying in flocks to 
migrate or seek water resemble those of the pigeons, 
while they are much like some pigeons when on 
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the wing. The young arc like those of other game 
birds, covered with down, and able to run soon after 
they are hatched. Most sand grouse are migratory, 
but the visits of the Pallas' sand grouse to a land so 
distant from their native home are very singular. 

Mr. A. Bryden, in his Sport in South Africa^ 
devotes a charming chapter to the habits of sand 
grouse, their regular appearance skimming round the 
drinking pools, and their lengthened travels. But 
African naturalists have yet to chronicle anything 
like the invasion of Europe in 1863, and later in 
1 888, by these hosts of three- toed, sharp -tailed, 
pigeon-like grouse, though in India the Eastern pin- 
tailed sand grouse is a regular winter visitor, arriv- 
ing in tens of thousands in the North -Western 
Provinces from its summer home in South-Western 
Asia, extending from Palestine to Turkestan. <c No 
ornithological event," says Mr. Henry Stevenson in 
his Birds of Norfolk, " whether in our own or earlier 
times, of which we have any record, appears to have 
excited such unusual interest as the irruption of this 
Tartar species into Europe in the summer of 1863." 
One bird had been killed near Lynn in 1859. The 
history of the bird and of the irruption of 1863 
was given by Mr. Alfred Newton in the Ibis 
for 1864 (P- I %5)> together with a sketch map of 
Europe showing the localities in which the bird had 
occurred. These marks were thickest on the east 
coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, where they may have 
bred, as they remained till October in some places. 
They certainly nested in parts of Denmark and Hoi- 
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land. Mr. Stevenson, who tried some of the birds at 
his table, found that they had two colours in the flesh, 
as has the black grouse. "That these ill-used 
voyagers entirely failed to establish themselves in 
Europe" was not remarkable, as they were every- 
where shot as specimens or for curiosity. In the 
second immigration in 1888 they were carefully pro- 
tected in many parts, and had been included in the 
list of birds scheduled under the Act. But they 
did not remain, though on the long line of sand-hills 
owned by the Earl of Leicester near Wells in Nor- 
folk some remained till autumn, and by their be- 
haviour were judged to have nested and reared 
young. 




CHAPTER XVI 


GROUSE 
Introductory, by the Editor 

There are five reasons, to the best of my know- 
ledge, that reasonably may be argued in preference 
for shooting grouse in any manner other than by 
driving them : first, the impossibility of getting 
beaters ; second, the impossibility of driving the 
grouse on the moor in question ; third, an inability 
to hit the driven birds ; fourth, a love of seeing dogs 
at work ; and fifth, the desire to make an enormous 
bag. On the other hand, in favour of the driving 
plan but two reasons may be cited — they are big 
ones : first, it is a method immensely more favour- 
able for the health of the general stock of grouse ; 
and second, it is a method that gives immensely 
more interesting and difficult shots. These two 
reasons will appear, in the view of the great majority, 
far to outweigh the five reasons cited above in favour 
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of methods other than driving. With the first two 
of these reasons there is indeed no argument — they 
bring you up against a sheer wall of hindrance. 
There are moors in Scotland in which beaters hardly 
are to be had for love or money. There are moors 
in Scotland where the birds will not drive. 

The idea, which used to be general, that they 
would not drive on steeply undulating moors, is one 
that it is hardly needful now to argue on. Experi- 
ence has so generally disproved it, that it has gone 
out of fashion. No doubt the undulations, the hills, 
the corries increase the difficulty of driving the 
birds. At the same time, they make the problems 
of driving far more interesting, and it is on very 
few moors indeed that the ground is so hilly as to 
make driving an impossibility. There is, however, 
a condition of things that seems to make an impos- 
sibility of driving, and that is the disposition of birds 
in certain parts, who firmly and emphatically decline 
to be driven. Those who have not had some ex- 
perience of grouse on the western coasts of Scotland, 
and more especially in the Hebrides and other islands, 
will find it very hard to believe that such a condition 
can exist. On the other hand, those, if there are 
any, whose experience of grouse shooting and of 
grouse is limited to these regions will find it equally 
difficult to conceive how a considerable stretch of 
moorland can be " driven " — in the sense of having a 
great majority of the grouse upon it pushed forward 
— by a body of, say, fourteen to twenty men. The 
truth is that the grouse of the islands is apparently 
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so different in its habits from the grouse of most of 
the mainland that it might be a different bird alto- 
gether. It is as well to err on the side of caution, 
and say apparently, because it is just possible that 
the difference may be due to the treatment of the 
moors, and especially to the fact that generally they 
are very inadequately burnt on the islands. No 
doubt, if the covert were less dense the grouse might 
be more easily driven, but no doubt, too, they never 
could be driven until their habits had become a good 
deal modified by giving them less dense covert. As 
it is, the birds of the islands will lie like stones 
before the dogs, in some cases right through to the 
end of the season ; and it has happened to the pre- 
sent writer to go from Arran, where the keeper 
literally was whipping up the grouse out of the 
heather with his dog-whip, so closely did they lie 
before the noses of the dogs, to a moor in Perth- 
shire, where 90 per cent of the birds would get 
up at two gunshots from you. Obviously, where 
birds are lying like this it is waste of time and 
energy to try to drive them. Their tameness, 
which is to a great extent shared by all the birds on 
these western islands, virtually makes it impossible 
to drive them, virtually makes shooting over dogs 
the only reasonable method. In all probability their 
tameness is an effect of the climate — soft, relaxing, 
and very rainy. 

The third conceivable reason of a man's prefer- 
ence for shooting over dogs or walking, over driving 
the grouse, namely, his inability to hit the driven 
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bird, is so futile and unworthy that it hardly claims 
discussion. On the other hand, there is this observa- 
tion to be made, that the man who is accustomed -to 
shooting the driven bird is apt to discredit to a 
ridiculous degree the possible difficulty of the shot 
given by the bird rising out of the heather. We 
have heard driven game shots saying that they were 
going up on the Twelfth to blow little grouse to 
pieces as they fluttered up from the heather, and 
have seen these same gunners come back in a some- 
what chastened mood, ready to admit their errors, 
and to confess that the grouse fluttering up over the 
heather sometimes was quite easy to miss. Of course, 
taking shot for shot, the average of the driven .shots 
is very much more difficult. Some of the rising 
shots are so easy that to miss them would be 
disgraceful (and often even the best shots cover 
themselves with disgrace by so missing these easy 
shots), but now and again, especially when walking 
up wild birds, the shots are quick and difficult, and 
the man who is used to the driven grouse is sadly 
put about by them. The truth is that in this 
walking up of wild grouse the shots far out have a 
different quality of difficulty from the difficult driven 
shots. The driven shots are more difficult — granted. 
The bird is coming more quickly, and so on. But in 
the case of the driven shot you commonly have at 
least a certain space in which you see the bird 
coming (it is wonderful, by the by, how constantly 
we find better practice made from butts so placed as 
to allow only a momentary glance at the bird before 
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his coming to them, than from butts where the bird 
is seen coming a long way off), still in the case of the 
driven bird he is at least coming to you, and generally 
you can make preparations as he comes. In case of the 
bird rising far out when you are walking, he is going 
away from you from the moment that he starts. You 
have no time to lose. And the consciousness that 
you have no time to lose is just the very largest 
factor in the flurry and hurry which is more likely 
than not (if you are a mere driving shot) to make 
you miss him. This difficulty of the bird rising far 
out on the right while you are eagerly looking 
for him to the left, or have ceased, out of weariness, 
from looking for him at all, is what gives its chief 
interest to walking up the birds — I nearly had said 
its only interest. Certainly to the majority of us, 
walking up birds, whether grouse or partridges, is 
the least interesting kind of shooting. There is none 
of the peculiar pleasure, th^t some appreciate very 
highly while others are quite indifferent to it, of 
seeing dogs at work ; nor is there the immense 
interest of seeing the drive develop itself (as you 
sometimes are able to see it from your butt) ; nor the 
interest of the always difficult and interesting shots 
with which driven grouse provide you. But there is 
this occasional difficulty of the bird rising far out, as 
to which you have to make up your mind in a 
moment whether he is in shot or out of it, and to 
"act according." There is always this to be said, 
however, if birds are as wild as this they will drive ; 
if you can hit the far-out shots when walking, a very 
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little practice ought to convert you into a good 
driving shot ; and the use of dogs is removed from 
the region of practical politics by the birds* wildness. 
Three reasons, therefore, out of your five against 
driving are put out of court. There remain only 
the fourth and fifth, and the ultimate conclusion is 
that in such a case as we are supposing you had much 
better, if you can get your beaters (and really it is 
seldom that you cannot get them), drive your grouse. 
At Moy, where they bring grouse driving perhaps to 
greater perfection than on any other Scottish moor, 
they employ a large percentage of boys among the 
beaters. A very few men of experience are enough 
to see that the boys go right and to keep all working 
properly, and boys are numerous and cheap. 

The fifth reason — that you wish to make a large 
bag — is one of the least creditable of all, in my 
humble judgment, for preferring the walking or the 
dogging to the driving. Where there are very few 
grouse, so that you want to get a shot, or second 
shot, at every covey on the moor, that is another 
matter ; but this is hardly the case on a grouse moor 
worthy of the name, unless the year be such a bad 
one that it would be wiser, in the interests of the 
stock, not to shoot at all. It happens, of course, 
very often in the case of the fringe of grouse ground 
edging a deer forest ; and here walking or, better 
(for it saves much labour and is amusing besides), 
dogging, is the only way. Driving would be a fiasco. 
But on a fairly-stocked moor, where you can fairly 
rely on killing even so moderate an average as fifty 
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brace a day, say, driving to six guns, he must surely 
be a curious kind of sportsman who would prefer 
killing a bigger bag by walking up the birds to 
getting this relatively small, but really quite sufficient, 
number of interesting driven shots. 

Grouse on the Stooks. — A pleasant form of sport — 
I suppose we may call it sport — for an off- day 
consists in going out after the grouse on the stooks, 
that is to say, the bundles of cut corn placed upright, 
to which the grouse will resort towards evening on 
the arable fields lying nearest to the moor. It is 
said, I believe with truth, though the reason I have 
never heard suggested, that the grouse will come in 
far more eagerly to a field the first time that it is 
sown in corn. Possibly the corn gets a better flavour 
from growing in soil that is virgin so far as that 
particular crop is concerned. But whether this is so 
or no, it is certain they will come into the corn-field 
earlier on a dull and lowering than on a bright fine 
evening. No doubt they guide their movements by 
the light, for want of watches. You do not need a 
dog for this business, for concealment is the chief 
object, and the fewer of you there are, whether 
human or canine, the less there will be to conceal. 
But if there are two or more corn-fields adjacent to 
the moor to which the grouse resort, it is not a bad 
plan to send a gun to each, so that the birds may be 
kept moving from one to the other. 

It is more than likely that you will see a few 
grouse — dark forms on the comparatively light- 
coloured stooks — as soon as you approach the scene 
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of operations. Take careful note of their position, 
counting the number of stooks from the dyke wall, 
and lay your plans to get as much cover as you can 
for stalking them. Probably the dyke itself will be 
high enough to give you ample cover if you go along 
in a back-bent posture, until you are about opposite 
the birds ; but there is always this to be remembered, 
that when you clamber over the dyke, as you perforce 
must, except in the rather unlikely case of the birds 
being within shot from the dyke — a position they 
seldom choose — you will then be elevated so that 
they are almost sure to see you. Generally it will 
be your best plan to get over the dyke at some spot 
where it runs through a depression in the ground, 
and then to work your way towards the birds, using 
the stooks as cover. But these details must be 
decided on the spot in accordance with the exigencies 
of each particular case. 

And when you have at length worked your way 
within range, do not be ashamed to shoot the bird 
sitting. The whole business is rather a poaching 
one, so far, and the element of sport is provided by 
the excitement of stalking the birds. That is the real 
fun. For the moment, the shooting is relatively 
nothing. The case is not greatly different from that 
of stalking a stag. If you have arrived within sixty 
yards, say, of the beast, and get a broadside shot at 
him, standing, the sport lies not in the shot, which 
you ought never to miss, but in the preceding 
excitement of the stalk. So it is with these grouse. 
Pick off the lowest bird that you can see on the 
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stook, and shoot him first. If you are well hidden, 
it is quite likely that the others will take no more 
notice of the shot and of their relative's sudden and 
violent death than may be expressed by looking 
about for a moment, and then falling to feed again 
with unabated composure and appetite. I have 
read, somewhere, a story of a keeper shooting a 
grouse on top of a stook — it was in the old muzzle- 
loading days — reloading, looking up, and seeing 
apparently the same grouse still on top of the stook. 
He fired again, the bird rolled over. He reloaded, 
looked again, and there the bird was, as before ! He 
repeated this performance nine times, and really must 
have felt quite surprised on looking up for the tenth 
time not to see the grouse still sitting there. But it 
was not, so he went up to the stook and there found 
nine dead grouse lying about it. Obviously, so soon 
as he killed one, another, that had been feeding 
lower down and out of sight from him, jumped up 
and took the place of the deposed and deceased, and 
so the process went on until all the nine were slain. 
It is a tall story, but one can bring oneself to credit 
it when one sees the marvellous disregard that grouse 
on the stooks often show both to the discharge of 
the gun and to the death of their brothers and 
sisters and relatives of every degree. 

So when you have killed your nine, or some lesser 
number — so many as are within sight and range — go 
forth and pick up those dead ; and then a new form 
of the sport — more like sport — begins. The next 
thing to do is to take up your position wherever you 
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think it most favourable for getting a shot at other 
birds coming in off the moor. Probably it will be 
behind the dyke, and it is quite likely that you may 
have to take up this very position at the start, for it 
is not always that you will see grouse there kindly 
waiting for you on the stooks when you arrive. It 
may be noted, by the by, that the range at which 
you can be at all sure of killing a sitting grouse is 
rather shorter than that at which you can rely, if you 
hold straight, on killing them when their strongest 
feathers are extended, in flight. 

Now, as you wait behind the dyke wall you may 
expect some very pretty shots — as sporting as if the 
birds were being driven in to you, and as it grows 
dusk the dark grouse becomes still harder to see and 
to shoot properly. You may stay almost as long as 
there is light in the sky to shoot by, and at the end 
you are not likely to have a bag more heavy than 
you can carry with comfort, and will have spent a 
pleasant hour or two on a poaching kind of expedi- 
tion which has a certain charm of its own. It is not 
at all a bad plan to prop up in the stooks one or two 
of the first killed birds to attract, as decoys, others 
that may be thinking of coming in. These friends, 
apparently on the feed, will give the others confidence, 
and dispose them towards that part of the field where 
you are lying in wait for them. Do not be deterred 
from taking up a position in a likely field because 
some of the farm hands may be at work in a further 
part of it. The grouse take very little notice of the 
people engaged in agricultural labour in the field, 
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even as they will take no notice of passers-by on a 
moorland road, although they will be off quickly 
enough if the passer-by come off the road on to the 
heather. 




CHAPTER XVII 

MANAGEMENT OF GROUSE MOORS : ARRANGE- 
MENT OF BUTTS AND DRIVING, ETC. 

By the Editor 

Although I have shot, and missed, driven grouse 
for a good many years, it is very certain that I should 
not have ventured to attempt this chapter but for 
the very kind help of The Mackintosh of Mackintosh, 
who, on his moor at Moy, has done more, in my 
humble judgment, to show what can be effected in 
the way of improving the stock of birds and bringing 
them to bag than any other owner of grouse shooting 
in Scotland. When I accepted the editorship of this 
volume I had reason to hope that The Mackintosh 
would himself contribute this chapter. Circumstances 
prevented that hope from being realised, but I have 
to record my grateful sense of all the help given me 
in making it as complete as possible. When there 
are in Scotland and England so many good grouse 
moors, it may seem almost invidious to pick out one 
and make it as it were the text on which to preach a 
sermon on the great and wide subject of grouse 
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driving, but on the one hand Moy is a very typical 
Scottish moor. It is broken and undulating, not 
indeed so much so as some exceptional moors in 
Scotland, such as the Gannochy moor in Forfarshire, 
but more so than the ordinary English moor — with 
the result that the driving problems become difficult 
and of corresponding interest — and at the same time 
the treatment of the moor itself, the construction and 
the placing of the butts, and the way in which the 
stock of grouse is dealt with, are more carefully 
considered and more practically carried out than on 
any other Scottish moor which I have either seen 
or heard of. The moor consists in all of but 
1 1, OCX) acres — these are the rough figures — includ- 
ing a great extent of fir wood, the policies of the 
house, and the extensive loch. Yet in this tract, 
which is small in comparison with some moors, recent 
bags of grouse have been as follows : — 1892, 3513 
(birds, not brace) ; 1893, 4510 ; 1894, 4563 ; 1895, 
2511; 1896, 1402; 1897, 1131; 1898, 1943; 
1899,3416; 1900,6092; 1901,7127. 

The bag of 1900 included a best day, making 
a then record for Scotland of 16 14 birds to ten 
guns. 

In the following year, 1901, this record was 
broken with 1828 birds, as the result of the best 
day's shooting, again to ten guns. In three and 
a half days' shooting in 1901 — that is to say, on 
28th August and following days — 1959^ brace 
were killed. 

This is a very wonderful result, especially when 
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the relatively small size of the moor is considered, 
showing a constantly increasing total from the year 
1897, in which the moor touched low-water mark, 
up to 1 90 1, in which it beat its own record for 
Scotland scored the year before. The year 1902 
was an indifferent grouse year, owing to the very 
cold and wet spring which had killed off many young 
birds on the exposed places, leaving many barren 
pairs and a great many second brood young ones. 
Had the year been a fairly good one it is likely, 
from the grand stock left at the end of the former 
season, that the record again would have been 
passed. 

It is not too much to say, nor is it too little, that 
most, if not all, of this striking result is due to the 
application to this moor of those common -sense 
principles which it seems so very difficult to apply. 
These principles and secrets of success appear to 
consist in, first and foremost, the proper burning of 
the moor ; second, the proper destruction of vermin ; 
third, attention to building and placing the butts so 
that they shall be as inconspicuous as possible, and 
setting them in the observed line of flight of the 
birds ; and fourthly, attention to the stock. The 
first two of these points appear by far the most 
important, and the importance of the first is probably 
far too little understood by the majority of keepers 
and of owners and lessees of grouse moors. On 
very many moors that we see, and even in some 
instructions that we read, the method employed or 
inculcated is to burn the heather in long strips. This 
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b dead against the experience that has been painfully 
learned on some of the best managed moors. The 
old birds will drive the young ones right off these 
strips, and will leave the youngsters no playground 
and feeding-ground at alL It is very much better to 
burn in frequent small patches all over the moor — 
patches of not more than a few yards, or a few feet 
if you will, in area ; but let there be many of them. 
Then the young birds are able to come out on these 
little oases among the heather and disport themselves 
without any interference from old birds, who do not 
perceive them. The patches may be considered as 
so many day nurseries for them. It is well that the 
patches be allowed to burn out into little bags and 
recesses, as the fire may choose to make the pattern. 
They are far better thus than when ruled out with 
mathematical precision, for each of these recesses is 
a sheltered playground for young birds. Looking 
from a distance at a stretch of the moor at Moy, it 
has all the appearance of a patchwork counterpane, 
with the constant small burnt patches. This is the 
first great maxim for the treatment of a moor — burn 
often, in small patches. "On no account" says a 
great authority, " in strips" 

You should burn the moor so often that there 
will be no long and dry heather on it anywhere, with 
the exception of the tops of the hillocks, where the 
snow blows off in winter. Here, and here only, should 
you leave your heather unburnt, so that the grouse 
may find shelter when the snow is general. For the 
rest, all will be young heather, though varying in its 
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age, from the very tender shoots coming up in a wet 
year, like 1902, on the very ground that was burned 
in the spring of the same year, and that the grouse 
are especially fond of, up to heather of such height 
that it just gives a grouse food and comfortable cover. 
Heather never should be so long that a dead bird is 
at all likely to be lost in it, and it is not at all desirable 
that there should be any special burning of the 
heather in the neighbourhood of the butts or boxes, 
so that the ground shall be bare for die pick-up, 
for birds falling from a height are very apt to be 
damaged unless there is a cushion of heather to break 
their fall. 

The process of heather -burning has been made 
much simpler and quicker by a very good lamp that 
a keeper invented and that is sold by Mr. Macpherson 
of Church Street, Inverness. It is the simplest pos- 
sible contrivance, consisting of a tin barrel, about the 
size of a fat German sausage, with a spout pointing 
out forward and a handle pointing back. The handle 
is of tin, and into it, if you wish to make it longer 
and so save stooping, you may put a further handle 
of wood. The spout gets smaller towards the nozzle, 
and unscrews about half-way up to allow oil to be 
poured easily into the barrel, and to allow the wick to 
be run up from the barrel and out through the nose 
of the spout. Any old sacking will do for a wick in 
emergency. I am assured by those who have tried 
it, that the pace you can go along heather-burning 
with this lamp is about three times that at which you 
could work with any of the old primitive dodges of 
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tow at the end of sticks, and so on. Of course you 
want a man or two to watch that the fire does not 
spread too far. The price of the lamp from Mr. 
Macpherson is only three shillings and threepence, 
post free. The ideal conditions in regard to burning 
are not to be realised all at once on a moor that 
has been neglected. It may take many years to 
get rid of all the old deep heather, but by 
constant and persevering work it may be, and must 
be, done. 

The conditions that you want to see on your 
moor are patches of heather not more than a foot 
high — patches of almost bare ground, on which the 
heather has been burned quite lately, and some 
patches in intermediate stages. Too much attention 
cannot be paid to it. Long rank heather is very 
bad, the lying under it cold and damp. The burn- 
ing in strips is nothing like as good, a? we have 
said, as the burning in patches. Leaving the burn- 
ing to the shepherd is fatal to the best results. 
His is an entirely different point of view from that 
of the grouse shooter. To cultivate friendly relations 
with the shepherd is of the very first importance. 
Your keeper can help him in many ways, by inform- 
ing him of strayed sheep and their whereabouts, etc. 
The friendly relations should be mutual. There are 
a variety of ways, too, in which the shepherd can 
interfere with your sport if he is an enemy, from 
the crude method of setting his foot on a nest full 
of eggs, to the more subtle plan of rounding up his 
sheep and sending his dog careering over the ground 
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just at the times when these disturbances do most 
harm to you. You must be friends with the man 
who is constantly on the hill. But you need not 
depute the burning of the heather to him. He, 
very naturally, will wish to burn it in such a way 
that will give least trouble to himself and most 
pasture to his sheep. That is his point of view. 
Yours is to burn in such a way as will give most 
help to your grouse. So see to that yourself, if you 
prefer grouse to mutton. At the same time, he is 
likely to show a wish to preserve some of the old 
and deep heather as shelter for his sheep — a wish 
that you cannot indulge, although often it may need 
nice diplomacy to keep his good -will and get all 
your old heather burnt. 

The lack of common-sense that is shown in the 
management of moors — the neglect of obvious 
principles such as the above — is marvellous. Many 
of the Scottish lairds are rather hardly put to it. To 
some of them their shooting rentals are an important 
factor of their incomes ; yet very few indeed devote 
intelligent thought to the improvement of the stock 
of grouse. Of course, the truth is, that they are not 
sufficiently confident that certain means will produce 
certain results. There are so many elements, like 
the weather, that are not under human control. 
But by care and attention even the influence of the 
weather can be made of less importance. Where 
the stock of birds is healthy, and the right kind of 
cover and food is plentiful, they will suffer far less 
from bad weather than where these points are 
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neglected. The results obtained in the one or two 
moors that are managed with the care shown at 
Moy ought to go far to prove to the sceptical that 
consequences do follow causes even in dealing with 
grouse and grouse shooting. There is a certain 
moor not far from Moy that was unlettable a few 
years ago. Now, by the application of common- 
sense principles, it has become a thousand -brace 
moor. At Moy itself that most dreaded scourge, 
the grouse disease, virtually has not appeared since 
1872 or 1873 — I forget which was the year of the 
very bad disease. On Mr. R. Rimmington Wilson's 
small but remarkably productive moor at Bromhead, 
near Sheffield, where the same care is taken, the 
disease has not, I believe, appeared since an even 
earlier date. These facts justify the methods. 
There is nothing like an object lesson to convince 
a Briton. 

The second point which I have noted as of great 
importance is killing down the vermin. It is not 
a very pleasant subject to touch on, because it 
involves, of necessity, the infliction of a great deal 
of suffering through the painful necessity of trap- 
ping. Hitherto all the best efforts to find a painless 
yet effective trap have failed, and the gin remains 
the only engine that answers its purpose at all 
thoroughly. After all, it is perhaps easy to find 
a reply to the humanitarian on the ethical point in- 
volved. These vermin are destroyed because they 
are destroyers — the death of one stoat means the 
life of many grouse. Grouse, moreover, are good for 
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human food, and stoats (in the opinion of the British 
epicure, at least) are not. We must ask the humani- 
tarian, I fear, to grant it to us as a maxim that 
vermin must be destroyed. Their destruction is a 
painful necessity, but about its necessity there is no 
argument — delenda est Carthago* 

The ordinary keeper is very apt to think, 
because he does not see vermin on a moor, that 
therefore there are no vermin. Within moderation, 
this may be fairly true of the vermin that fly — the 
hoodie crows and the like — but certainly it is not 
true of the vermin that crawl. For one thing, the 
latter are rather nocturnal in their habits, and for 
another thing, the heather covers them pretty com- 
pletely. Naturally the keeper does not see them. 
But unless he takes measures to trap and kill them, 
they will be there ; and it is likely that he will be 
frankly astonished by the numbers that he catches 
as soon as he has been persuaded by your repeated 
orders to put down traps. Stoats and hoodie crows 
perhaps are the worst enemies of the grouse popula- 
tion. Anything, in fact, of the corvine kind is very 
apt to prey on their nests and young. Hawks 
seldom are in such numbers as to be harmful, and 
probably you may rate the kestrel as quite guildess. 
But an enemy often unsuspected is the common gull- 
It is the fashion to deem the black -backed gulls 
(especially the rare or local greater black -back) 
guilty of poaching, but gulls of the commoner kinds 
— the herring gull and what is known as the com- 
mon gull — often are just as bad. It would not do 
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to condemn them universally, for it is very certain 
that birds develop criminal propensities in some 
places and times that they do not show at others. 
Rooks in some parts of the country are systematic 
robbers of partridge nests, and so too are jackdaws, 
while in other parts they do not molest the nests at 
all. But the best that can be said for the gulls is 
that they are to be treated as suspects, and closely 
watched, if they are seen frequenting a moor. 
There is a certain grim poetic justice about the way 
in which criminals of this and of the corvine class 
are dealt with by the agency of a poisoned egg. If 
they were not guilty, the egg would have no attrac- 
tions for them. The commission of the crime, just 
once too often, brings its own punishment — fatal 
but mercifully swift. This extirpation of vermin 
is a painful but an absolute necessity, frequently 
too much overlooked. It is rather curious how 
often keepers will direct all their energies to compass 
the death of some eagle or raven that has appeared 
as an occasional visitor. As a matter of fact, it is 
hardly necessary to go out of your way to destroy 
any of the nobler birds of prey. They are scarce 
enough. It is the small people, formidable by their 
numbers, which often are unsuspected, that are the 
real and serious enemies of the grouse. Eagles will 
do you more harm by spoiling your driving, if they 
happen to come soaring across the part of the moor 
you are trying to drive, than by the birds that they 
kill. A heron hovering or sailing over the grouse 
is scarcely less disturbing to them. 
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All this that has been said applies almost equally 
to the treatment of all moors, no matter how you 
propose shooting them. Perhaps it may be objected 
that for dogging, if that is your wish, the heather 
should be allowed to grow a few inches higher so as 
to give the birds better covert and encourage them to 
sit more closely. Certainly it hardly is conceivable 
that birds could sit before the dogs as they do in the 
western islands if the heather were burned down as 
has been recommended above. On the other hand, 
the effect of the burning, if practised on these island 
moors to the extent suggested, probably might make 
the birds much more possible to drive. The tame- 
ness, however, which makes the birds of the islands 
lie close before the dogs, right on to the end of the 
season, would hardly, I think, ever let them be 
driven ; for it is a tameness, perhaps the result of 
a soft climate, that is shared by all the small birds, 
which are certainly not affected by the length of the 
heather. Now that we are discussing, for the 
moment, points in the treatment of the moor which 
apply equally to a driving moor and one where the 
shooting is to be over dogs, it may be as well to 
notice one or two minor, but still important, details. 
Where the moor is at all subject to suffer from 
drought — and in certain seasons there is hardly a 
moor that does not suffer from this cause in some 
degree — it is important to preserve, as far as reason- 
ably possible, such water supplies as you have. This 
is to be done by damming up the courses of springs 
at convenient points, to form small reservoirs against 
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the thirsty time. The keeper at Gannochy has told 
me that, by attention to this point, they have induced 
grouse to nest in places where they never thought of 
nesting before this was seen to. A point to which 
attention seldom is paid, but one that may save you 
numbers of young birds, is that of making all water- 
courses and ditches — for it is necessary that over-wet 
places should be drained no less than that over-dry 
places should have water -storage — with shelving 
sides, not perpendicular. If a small bird gets in 
over a ditch that has a steep side, it hardly is possible 
for it to get out again ; but if the ditches be made 
flattish, in the first place it becomes far less likely 
that ji bird will fall bodily into the water, and in 
the second place it becomes far more easy for one 
to whom any such accident has happened to scramble 
out again without suffering any worse mischance 
than a fright and a ducking. Numbers of young 
birds are drowned annually on moors where it is 
the rule to cut the ditches with steep sides. 

It is not necessary to be a shooter of the driven 
grouse in order to be fairly well acquainted with the 
general aspect of the grouse butt as it usually is 
constructed. It is necessary only to have travelled 
up by the railway through any grouse - driving 
country. There, from the carriage windows, you 
will see the line of butts from afar off — big black 
objects standing up gauntly against the general 
background of the moor. On the other hand, it 
will be necessary that you should be a grouse shooter, 
and should have imbibed much of the customary 
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lore connected with it, to be able to put faith in the 
assertion commonly heard among shooters of the 
driven grouse, that the birds take no notice whatever 
of the butts, that they grow so accustomed to seeing 
them all through the season when shooting is not 
going on, that they grow to accept them as in the 
ordinary natural course of things on the moor. You 
even hear some people talk in such a manner that 
you might suppose them to believe that the grouse 
would be much disappointed if they did not see these 
singular and prominent black objects on the hill — 
almost as if they considered that a row of monuments 
of this nature was a sort of attraction to the grouse, 
to dispose them to direct their flight in that direction. 
The argument on which those who reason thus base 
their theory seems to proceed on a rather singular 
view of the grouse's mode of life. They say that 
the grouse has grown so used to the sight of the 
butts that he will take no notice of them when he 
is driven. This would be true perhaps — though 
even so I doubt it — if the grouse's manner of life 
were like that of the eagle — soaring over the moor 
and inspecting every detail of it. But that is not at 
all the way that the grouse lives between the time 
that it first comes from the egg and first comes to a 
butt. I think it hardly is too much to say that none 
of our game birds are naturally, and by preference, 
birds of flight. They all seem to like running a 
great deal better. They use their wings as an alter- 
native and more extensive means of locomotion. 
But you never see them flying about apparently for 
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fun, like rooks or plovers. Grouse fly more than 
most. They fly when they are frightened ; when 
snow lies on the hill they will fly to lower ground — 
at that time, indeed, they cannot very well run ; they 
will come flying in to feed on the corn of the moor- 
land farms ; and they will fly from an exposed hill- 
side to a sheltered one. But that is about all. You 
may spend hours on a moor fully stocked with 
grouse, and yet hardly see one on the wing except 
such as you have yourself frightened up. They do 
not take to wing except on necessity. The result is, 
that the young grouse broods keep very much, for 
a while, in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
homes. They have not to go far to seek their food, 
which consists chiefly of the young heather. And 
no doubt it is true enough of the broods that live 
in the vicinity of a certain line of butts, that these 
butts have no terrors for them. They accept these 
erections, doubtless, as part of the universe as Nature 
has made it for the use of the grouse. But your 
driving operations are not at all similarly restricted 
in their area. Your drivers will go back a mile, say 
— often they will go very much more than this — 
they will collect together all the birds that live in 
a certain watershed, and having so collected and 
herded them together, they will try, like collies at 
sheep-dog trials, to urge them forward in a certain 
direction, narrowing finally into that neck of ground 
across which you have thrown your line of butts. 
Probably a large proportion of these birds never have 
seen these butts before, almost certainly they have 
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done no more than cast a casual look at them from 
a distance ; to claim that the aspect of these butts 
is at all familiar to them would be to advance an 
absurd claim. Let us try, rather, to put ourselves 
for a moment in the place of the grouse being driven 
onwards. If he is so young as merely to follow his 
older leaders, well and good, that makes no differ- 
ence ; it is with the leading birds that first of all we 
are concerned. You may imagine the grouse, with 
all his faculties at full stretch, driven on before a 
line of beaters — probably keeping up a constant 
raucous cry of "Over, over,!' but of this more 
anon — you can imagine him, in the state of nervous 
agitation that he naturally must be "buffering, sud- 
denly, as he flies over the moor, catching sight of a 
row of black upstanding objects, that are the grouse 
butts. It may be said that he is familiar with their 
aspect, for even if he has not closely examined these 
particular butts, the chances are that he has seen them 
from a distance, and also there is a chance that he 
may have brought up his family in the close neigh- 
bourhood of another line of black monuments like 
them. All that may be conceded. But at least it 
seems almost certain that as soon as ever he comes 
in sight of these objects they will arrest his attention 
for a moment, stretched as it is to its most receptive 
capacity. And, if he may be supposed to be tolerably 
familiar with the aspect of the butts themselves, his 
arrested attention hardly can fail to take notice of a 
new detail that he sees now — a human head and 
shoulders, a gun, and a loader appearing over the 
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top of the butt. If all the rest should leave him 
unaffected, this surely must startle him a little. 

This is the point to which I would draw especial 
notice. Even if it be true that the aspect of the 
butts as commonly made is not calculated to startle 
the birds seriously, it hardly is to be believed but 
that the line of black objects will invite their gaze, 
and once that gaze is so directed, it is certain that the 
waiting man and his loader must be noticed. 

Very well, then, it may be said, Granted that all 
this is true, and that a grouse is so startled by the 
sudden aspect of the butts, that often he will turn 
right back from the line and over the beaters 9 heads 
— what then ? What is the remedy ? The answer is, 
that the remedy is to be found in making the 
butts in a fashion entirely different from that here 
described, which is by far the most common way of 
making them. The common plan is to build upon 
the moor a line of butts made of peat blocks or any 
stones lying handy, to top the screen thus made with 
a fringe of heather, to give the thing a semicircular 
form, with its convexity towards the line from which 
the grouse are to be driven, and perhaps give the 
gun a lump of peat, by way of a stool, to sit on. 
This is the most common form of butt, standing up 
with its whole altitude above the general level of the 
moor — a monumental object. Why it should be the 
custom to erect butts of this nature, when it is so 
very easy to make them practically invisible, good- 
ness only knows. No doubt it comes from our 
British tendency, which so often costs us dear, of 
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doing things in the easiest and most haphazard way, 
instead of giving a little thought and pains to the 
best and most paying way of doing them. 

So now, having spoken of what a butt generally is 
but should not be, let us try to see what a butt 
should be. The top of the butt should not be at 
most more than two feet or so above the level of the 
surrounding moor. We may take a pattern, I think, 
from the butts at Moy, for it is hard to see how they 
could be improved upon — from the latest butts, that 
is, for there still remains one line, at least, of the 
old butts, made in the fashion above described and 
condemned. No ctoubt these too would have been 
included in the general reformation, only that they 
happen to lie on a part of the moor that is seldom 
now driven across their line. The way in which 
most of the butts are made, and without doubt the 
way that butts should be made, is by sinking pits in 
the ground until such depth is reached that the 
shooter standing in them is just comfortably able to 
see and to shoot over their tops, which are raised, as 
just said, some two feet at most above the general 
level of the moor. And this two feet or so of 
elevation is sheer on the inside, but on the outside 
slopes off very gradually all round, so that, from the 
point of view of a grouse coming towards it, it must 
virtually be indistinguishable from the surrounding 
moor. Of course the sloping part will be made of 
slabs cut from the heather-bearing soil, and will itself 
be clad in heather just like the rest of the moor. 
As you look towards these butts you are quite un- 
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aware of their existence until you come close upon 
them. The butts are circular in form inside, with 
walls nearly sheer, and of a diameter of something 
like five feet on the floor and six feet across the top. 
Of course the sides cannot be cut quite sheer in the 
yielding soil, for if they were they would continually 
be crumbling and falling in. Obviously a pit thus 
digged is in some sort like a shallow well, rather apt to 
get full of water, both from the rain and from the ooze 
through the peat. That is as much as to say that it 
will require draining, but this very seldom presents any 
difficulty on the slope at which even the most level 
moor commonly lies. Just an open grip leading to 
any lower level than that of the floor of the butt is 
all that is wanted. If the ground is very wet and 
boggy, it may be necessary to floor the butt roughly 
with timber. A diameter of five feet on the floor 
and six feet at top is enough to give ample space for 
the shooter to turn about as the flight of the birds 
requires, and also to give room to the loader to attend 
to his business and to move out of the shooter's way. 
If you make the area of the butts much less than 
is described, you hardly have sufficient space within 
them. Attend, in making the ditches from the 
butts, to having their sides sloping, as has been 
generally recommended for all ditches, so that young 
birds may be able to scramble out of them if they 
should happen to fall in. 

It appears to my own humble judgment that it 
stands to reason that birds will more readily come 
forward over butts that are thus virtually concealed 
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than over those which stand boldly and blackly up 
against the general ground of the moor, as sometimes 
we see them ; but since this may not be the point of 
view of every one, I would also say that where the plan 
has been tried it has been found successful. Where 
butts of this construction have been made to replace 
those of the old black upstanding kind, the advantage 
in the bolder way the birds have come forward and 
have been killed has been great. There is one of 
the drives at Moy where the birds used to turn and 
come back from the left-hand butt almost invariably. 
Grierson, the keeper, whose heart and soul are in his 
work, told me that the right-hand beater had assured 
him he could see this butt and the head and shoulders 
of the shooter in it a long way off over the moor. By 
altering the direction of the line of butts just a very 
little — a few yards was enough to do it — and by being 
very careful in the construction of this butt, it was 
made much less visible, with the result that at the last 
driving the birds came forward well over the left-hand 
butt, and were not frightened back from it. This is 
only one among many instances that could be cited to 
show the advantage of keeping the butts as much as 
possible out of sight. There is, further, an advantage 
in keeping the shooter at a low level with reference 
to the birds, in that this position naturally makes 
them appear to him clearly outstanding against the 
sky — a far more killing condition than where he has 
to distinguish them against the dark background of 
the heather. Of course there will be many low- 
flying birds that he still will have to shoot against a 
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heather background, but not nearly so many as when 
he is standing with his feet practically on the general 
level of the moor. I have seen it suggested that a 
slight screen of timber — a stake or two would do- 
should be driven in at the tops of the butts on each 
side, to prevent a careless shooter from swinging 
round and firing down the line. Perhaps there is 
something to be said for the idea. Anything is 
better than that a man should fire down the line. 
At the same time there is this to be said, that a man 
capable of firing down the line ought not to come 
out shooting at all. No doubt such a screen as is 
suggested would be apt to help in attracting the 
attention of the grouse to the butts, which you do 
not wish them to notice, but no doubt, too, when we 
are taking out a young shot for his first day's grouse 
driving, the guns on each side of him would feel a 
greater sense of security if he were thus caged in 
some degree ; and perhaps it would not be amiss to 
put up some such screen at one of the butts in each 
drive whenever you are taking out a young shot to 
initiate him into driving. There are also not a few 
old shots that we should much like to see kept in 
these cages — or else left at home — but this is to 
touch on delicate ground. Let us leave it. 

This question of construction of butts so that 
they shall not be too visible naturally suggests the 
further question, closely allied, of the best position 
for the butts. Grouse, as is well known — and all 
driving is based on the fact — have a tendency, when 
flushed in a certain direction, to take a certain line of 
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flight. A keeper with any power of observation 
soon learns that there are certain passes, certain 
places below certain shoulders of the hill, certain 
flats, along which the grouse living in a certain corrie 
are apt to fly when they are flushed in a certain 
direction. It is in making a study of these lines of 
flight, in putting the butts at the most convenient 
places across them — most convenient, that is, both in 
respect of dividing up your moor into suitable lengths 
for your drives and also most convenient for bringing 
a big lot of birds together and pushing them over a 
place where there is an opportunity of giving your 
guns fair concealment — that much of the science of 
grouse driving consists. Of course no keeper in 
the world can be expected to find out all about the 
flight of the birds all at once. When first you begin 
to drive your moor the first drives must of necessity 
be rather of an experimental nature. You learn more 
and more how the birds are disposed to fly as you 
continue driving, so that although there may be some 
moors in England, and a few in Scotland, where 
driving has been practised so long and studied so 
carefully that all the butts are placed in the best 
possible places and built in the best possible way, 
it is very certain that on a great majority of 
moors the problems are far from having received 
their final solution — a fact that adds not a little 
to the interest of the driving. You may con- 
tinually be looking out for better places to put your 
butts. In most cases you will be at the beginning 
of a great improvement if you make them on a 
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different plan from that which you have employed 
hitherto. But we have discussed their construction. 
It is their position that we are considering for the 
moment. 

There are certain points or stretches where birds 
driven in a certain direction are apt to concentrate 
their flight, to come together ; and where these points 
happen to coincide with the general distribution of 
your ground in such a way that they are convenient 
places for your firing line, so much the better. Fortune 
has been your friend. If, in addition to this, the point 
on which the birds naturally concentrate their flight 
happens to have a brae or rising bank across the line 
of flight, then you have your position for the firing 
line ready marked out for you. You may put your 
butts just at a convenient distance from the top of 
the brae — say about a gunshot back. Thus, as the 
birds always are at all events a foot or two above the 
heather, the guns will see them just before they top 
the brae and can take them just as they come within 
gunshot. In such an ideal case as this it hardly is 
necessary that the butts should be carefully concealed. 
As a rule, with the wind or in a calm, the birds are 
upon the butts before they see them. With a wind 
against they may, indeed, veer back at sight of them, 
but hardly except when the wind is against. Yet 
even here the hidden butt can do no harm. The 
lower position of the gunner is of advantage to 
him, for it gives him the bird well defined against 
the sky. 

Of course it is seldom that all things are arranged 
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by Nature so kindly as this in an evil world. The 
purpose of driving the birds is twofold — first, to 
urge them on in a given direction ; and then, by 
gradual closing up of the driving line and making it 
gradually more concave in shape, to concentrate the 
flight of the birds over a tolerably small space. How 
small this space may be, how much the desired con- 
centration can be carried out, depends a good deal on 
the natural flight of the birds at the point where a 
balance of all considerations decides you to place your 
butts, on the nature of the ground ovfcr which you have 
to drive your birds, and on the skill and experience 
of the keeper and beaters. Probably on a fairly level 
moor it is possible to control the birds far better 
than on a very undulating one ; but almost certainly 
the error most commonly made in the placing of 
butts lies in putting them too far apart. At Moy, 
where, as I have said, all the problems connected 
with driving have received more full consideration 
than on any other moor that I know of, and almost 
certainly more than on any other Scottish moor — at 
Moy they have the butts very close together indeed, 
not more than 15 yards apart at some drives. It 
might be thought that at this small distance neigh- 
bouring guns would be very apt to shoot each other's 
birds, but in practice that does not seem to happen, 
and Grierson, the keeper, has told me that he never 
does hear complaints of people shooting each other's 
birds. Another point that might be raised is that, if 
such an offence as shooting down the line should be 
committed, the consequences would be a deal more 
vol. 1 s 
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serious than at a longer range ; but The Mackintosh's 
answer to this is that the majority of accidents that 
occur in grouse driving occur as a direct result of the 
butts being placed too far apart. " Butts should be 
close, not far apart on any account. The latter is 
extremely dangerous. Most people are shot owing 
to the latter mistake.'* Certainly there can be no 
doubt as to the whereabouts of your next neighbour 
when he is only fifteen paces off. You know in- 
stinctively where he is when he is so close as this ; 
and it is knowledge that ought to be instinctive, so 
to call it — you ought not to have to look. But, on 
the other hand, if the nature of your ground compel 
you, as very often it does, to put one butt where it 
cannot be seen from the next, then, in the first place, 
be careful to put the higher butt far enough over the 
intervening rise, or sink it low enough in the ground, 
for the two guns to be unable to shoot each other ; and 
in order to give neither of them an excuse for firing 
down the line, and so hitting with a dropping shot 
any guns in farther butts, put up a white stone on 
the crest of the rise within sight of either butt. A 
shot has been known to put out a man's eye at the 
distance of 200 yards, and in that space it drops very 
considerably. It ought not to be necessary to say 
that the line of butts should be absolutely straight, 
and that no butt should ever be placed out of the 
strict alignment with the rest. 

This distance of 15 yards between butts is the 
minimum employed at Moy, and, so far as I know, is 
the minimum everywhere. Most writers on the 
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subject recommend placing the butts just so far apart 
that a bird cannot pass between them without coming 
into comfortable shot from the one or from the 
other, but this is a principle that the best experience 
hardly approves. It is easy to see on what grounds 
the principle is based — the grounds of covering as 
long a line as possible with your firing line. The 
better principle is rather to estimate (an estimate 
that can be based only on repeated experiment) the 
smallest space into which you can concentrate the 
flight of your birds in any particular drive, and to 
place your butts so that all your guns may have shots 
at the concentrated birds. In the more ordinary way 
of placing the butts — that is, at a distance of nearly 
two gunshots apart — it hardly ever happens that the 
firing is at all equally distributed all down the line. 
It is impossible that it should be so. Consider the 
length of the line where you have seven or eight 
guns, say — possibly ten or even more— distributed in 
butts placed nearly two gunshots from each other. 
It would require a wonderful stream of birds to flow 
at all equally over such a stretch. Some of the guns 
will be fairly busy, while others will be almost wholly 
idle. But if you had driven your birds, as probably 
you could have done quite as easily, over a line of 
half this length, or less than half — possibly not much 
more than a quarter of its length — it becomes at once 
apparent that the guns would have had a great many 
more shots, and that far fewer of them would have 
been among the ranks of the unemployed. As an 
instance of what may be done by a closing up of the 
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line of butts, I may cite the case of a certain drive at 
Mealmore, a moor which marches with Moy. There, 
by the advice of Grierson, ten butts were placed in 
the space formerly occupied by seven only. The 
three outside guns formerly had been idle, while the 
seven shot. By the new arrangement all the ten get 
shooting, and the result during the first season after 
the change (and it was not a very good season) was 
that something between a third and a half more birds 
was got off that particular drive. It is only fair to 
say that at the same time Grierson threw back the line 
of the butts a little to bring it at a proper distance 
from a brae that was convenient for driving the birds 
over, but he (the best judge I know) attributes the 
improvement in the bag much more to the closing up 
of the butts than to the throwing back of the line. 

This placing of the butts behind the crest of a 
brae suggests a comment that is often made, but is 
always curious, that men will kill better and cleaner 
birds at which they have to take a quick aim as soon 
as they come in sight, than birds that they have 
watched coming and have waited for. Of course the 
waiting does not demoralise first-class shots in any- 
thing like the degree that it affects with the sins of 
poking and dwelling on their aim shots of less art 
and experience, but even with the best it is seen and 
often acknowledged to have an influence. 

Probably, as said before, it is not possible to con- 
trol birds and concentrate them nearly as effectually 
on a steep moor as on a relatively flat one, and on 
the former it is not possible to close up your firing 
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line as you can on the more level moor where birds 
will be more amenable. You must be content to have 
a longer firing line, which means that a greater pro- 
portion of birds will go by without giving a fair 
chance to any of the guns ; but you have this com- 
pensation that the average of the shots are far more 
difficult and sporting on the steeply undulating moor 
than on the level one. Shooting from the bottom of 
the "sykes" or burn beds, on the Wemmergill 
moors, may be cited as a very notable exception to 
the rule. This is a point that has to come into 
consideration when comparing the bags on English 
and Scottish moors, for as a rule, although naturally 
there are exceptions, the latter are far more broken 
and mountainous, and as a consequence the shots 
are more difficult, and fewer birds are bagged in 
proportion to the number brought over the guns. 
Many of the broken moors have large boulders of 
grey granite scattered upon their sides, and where 
this is the case a very good kind of butt is very 
simply made by heaping a few of the boulders together 
to make a dry wall of convenient height and of width 
sufficient to cover the shooter and his loader. With 
a seat of heather added, this is about all the work- 
manship that the butt requires, and being of the same 
material and hue as the scattered boulders, and not 
at all unlike some of them, it is very inconspicuous. 
On the other hand, where the ground of the moor 
is the plain heather, there is no form of upright butt 
nearly as deadly as the partly sunken with gently 
sloping sides. 
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There also is this to be said, that where the 
position is an exposed one, it is rather cruel to ask 
your guns to stand out waiting for birds to come 
with no more protection than is given by a straight 
wall of a yard or so wide, perhaps on the leeward 
side of them. Not only is this hard on the guns, but 
you hardly can expect them to shoot the grouse 
properly when they come, after shivering for three- 
quarters of an hour while waiting for them. The 
enclosed butts are far more comfortable, by reason or 
the protection they give, and make for better shoot- 
ing. While it is to be said in favour of the stone 
butts, as against the heather butts, that the dust in 
dry weather does not blow from them into your 
eyes (in some cases this is so bad that it is a good 
plan to throw a coat over the butt to prevent the 
dust blowing), they have the disadvantage that 
you are rather apt to strike your gun against 
them and to do it a serious damage. Moreover, 
this blowing of dust only happens from a badly 
made or from a broken-down butt, and butts need 
not be badly made nor broken-down. Where the 
butts are made into a very gentle upward slope, as 
they should be made, the heather grows up the 
incline, there is no division between the sods of 
which the butt is made, and sheep do not, as a 
rule, break down this kind of butt much. Sir Allan 
Mackenzie, at Glenmuick, where they do not study 
so much the concealment of the butt, and where 
there are many deer on the ground, as well as 
sheep (deer, too, no doubt come down in winter on 
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to most Scottish moors), keeps his butts from being 
knocked about by putting wire-netting round them. 
In the end this saves labour, for all that is needed is 
to send round a man with shears to cut the grass, 
etc., that has grown up in and around them. The 
butts themselves grow quite solid. 

Speaking of the Glenmuick moor recalls a memory 
of far the best form of luncheon hut or shelter that 
I ever have seen on any moor. It is made on the 
side of a hill remote from the prevailing wind. 
There hardly is a back wall to speak of, the slope of 
the hill, with a few feet cut away to get it perpen- 
dicular, giving this. Side walls, front wall, and roof 
all are made of fids of heathery turf bound together 
with strong twisted galvanised wire running on a 
strong rough woodwork. There are two thick- 
nesses of turf throughout, and between the two is a 
sheet of paper felt, making the whole thing quite 
waterproof. The inner thickness of turf has its 
heathery side towards the inside of the hut, and the 
outer thickness has its heathery side outwards, so 
that the whole thing within and without appears like 
the moorland itself grown into an artificial and 
extremely convenient shape. The whole is bound 
over on the outside with large-meshed wire netting 
to prevent the sheep and deer from pulling it to 
pieces. Not the least ingenious part of the whole 
arrangement is the door, which is a square of the 
size of the front wall's height — I mean, that it is of 
equal height with the wall, and is just about as broad 
as it is high. It works on hinges from the lower 
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beam of the roof, the beam that runs along the top 
of the wall. It opens outwards, and outside the hut, 
at the distance of the door's length from it, is a 
wooden frame of two uprights and a horizontal just 
the height of the door. There are two hooks on the 
horizontal, corresponding to two loops on the door, 
so that when the hooks are fastened in the loops the 
door is supported horizontally, allowing light to 
come into the hut, and forming a kind of verandah 
roof for keeping out the rain. The whole thing is 
ingeniously simple and picturesque, and infinitely 
better than those corrugated -iron -roofed abomina- 
tions that we sometimes see put up as shelters on the 
moor. 

The most surprising point of it all is the cost. 
At a convenient distance from this luncheon hut Sir 
A. Mackenzie has a less elaborate one of similar 
build for the loaders to have luncheon in, and the 
cost of the whole, calculating materials, men's time 
in building, etc., was only a five-pound note for the 
two. It is quite wonderful. The loaders' hut has a 
wood bench running all round its semicircle, and it 
has no front wall or door. The shooters' magnifi- 
cent hut has benches likewise, and also a table 
running along its length. At each end, instead of 
continuing the benches, the seats have been made in 
the form of chests or boxes for stowing anything that 
is wanted. This simple but sufficient furniture is 
not included in the five-pound note which has done 
so much, but the cost of it can be but a very few 
pounds additional. 
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It is not at all easy to lay down a rule for the 
number of beaters that are required for grouse driving. 
Of course, where heather is well and closely burnt, 
fewer beaters are necessary than where it is left long. 
The grouse are then more easily frightened up ; fewer 
will be left behind, even in a large gap between any 
two of the beaters, than where it is left old and long, 
so as to give covert of unnecessary height and thickness. 
Again, on an undulating moor, where there are steep 
corries and so on, more beaters may be required than 
on a moor that is relatively flat. I have used a word 
that is in some measure misleading. The duty of the 
beaters is not so much to " frighten " the grouse as 
to " herd " them. The driving of grouse really is 
very analogous to the herding of sheep. You have to 
go " cannily " about the one job as about the other ; 
neither is a mere matter of pushing the animals on and 
on until they come to the place where you want them 
to go. If you proceed on that plan, only a relative 
few will arrive at the place you wish at all. On a 
great many moors you hear the beaters coming on 
with perpetual shouts of " Over ! over ! " as the 
birds rise before them and fly towards the guns. 
No one, probably, has yet discovered what purpose 
is achieved, except that of scaring the grouse, by this 
perpetual shouting. It is not to be supposed that the 
guns require this notice that the birds are on the wing. 
They ought to be sufficiently on the look-out to see 
them coming without that. The only effect, probably, 
is to frighten the birds into a state of terror that 
makes them less easy to control than if they were 
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less scared. You would not shout so if you wished to 
drive a flock of sheep across a certain line, why then 
shout when the flock is of grouse instead ? When 
birds are trying to turn back over the beaters* heads, 
then it becomes a moot question whether or no the 
men ought to shout at them. I do believe that 
now and again a few birds trying to break back are 
frightened out of that purpose by the beaters' shouts ; 
but in most cases, if the waving of flags will not turn 
the birds that are on the wing, neither will the shout- 
ing ; and in any case, however the shouting may 
affect the birds already on the wing, it is certain that 
it must alarm many that have not yet risen, and 
render them more difficult to control when they are 
flushed. On some of the most successfully driven 
moors the beaters come on in perfect silence, and 
probably this is by far the better way. When birds 
are flying wild and high, and are in the temper in 
which they are disposed to make over the beaters' 
heads, that is just the time when it is especially im- 
portant not to render them still more terrified by 
yells that might be the battle-slogan of MacAlpine. 
It is the greater testimony to the excellent way in 
which things are done on certain moors where the 
beating is conducted in silence, that the greater number 
of the beaters are boys, that is to say, creatures whose 
natural disposition it is to yell out of season as well 
as in season, and that even on these original sinners 
silence on the drive is imposed with success. It is 
well to realise that, with a sufficient " stiffening/' so 
to say, of grown men, boys will do the work quite 
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as well as adults. In some parts of Forfarshire, and 
perhaps elsewhere, school -girls make very efficient 
beaters, striding the heather manfully. Of course, 
if you mean to do a big thing, to break records and 
so on (although, as a matter of fact, the record bags 
of Scotland were made without any extraordinary 
preparations), you should have a double set of beaters, 
so that the one set may get to their places while the 
others are driving. This avoids a deal of waste 
time. But unless you are a glutton at shooting, one 
set of beaters should be enough for you ; and while 
you are picking up from the one drive and going to 
your butts for the next, the beaters, who are likely to 
walk the hill a good deal faster than you will, may have 
made most of their way to their places for beginning 
the next beat. 

There is a moor in Scotland to which I have made 
reference before — the Gannochy moor on Lord Dal- 
housie's estate in Forfarshire. It is one of the very 
best moors in Scotland. It is very lightly shot, and 
I have no doubt that if the present lessee, who has 
had the moor for many years, had ambitions in that 
direction, its bags could compete with those of Moy 
itself. What is more interesting for the present 
purpose is that, being a very precipitous moor — 
there is a difference of something approaching 2060 
feet in the altitudes of different parts of the same beat 
— it gives occasion for some of the prettiest driving I 
have seen. In the drive of which the plan is subjoined 
the birds are driven round a large corrie to the guns, 
the line of drive from the starting-point to the guns 
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being somewhat like a fish-hook, the guns being at 
the point of the hook. Thus it is seen that at a 
certain period of the drive, which is visible, by the 
guns in the butts, developing itself along the opposite 
side of the corrie, the beaters seem to be driving the 
birds right away from the butts. But beaters have 
been thrown out along the watershed, which in any 
case birds do not care about crossing, and these push 
back any that are disposed to stray, so that all are 
brought over the guns. On another beat of the 
same moor there is a drive in which the beaters again 
come in fish-hook line, only the bend of the hook 
this time comes round a circular hill, instead of round 
the inside of a corrie, and pushes along before it all 
the birds that are on any side of this hill. It is all 
done very artfully. 

It is not possible to lay down a rule that will fit 
all cases, but there are few drives that cannot be 
managed by twenty beaters, including, of course, the 
boys. Place your best men on the flanks, for it is 
possible for the flanker to exercise a certain discretion 
of movement, according as he sees how the birds 
are inclined to fly. Often, when one drive has been 
concluded, it is best to send off your beaters in two 
parties, to take up their position for the drive from 
opposite ends of the line. Such an arrangement 
often saves something in distance and time, and may 
have the effect of sending a few birds into the drive. 
It may be taken as a maxim of driving that it is 
easier to force birds up a hill, and control them when 
going uphill — that is to say, to herd them in with 
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flanking beaters — than it is to force them downhill. 
I am speaking now rather of cases where it is necessary 
to drive birds not along their natural line of flight ; 
but for all that, birds which are flushed on the hill- 
tops are more difficult to control than birds which 
start their flight from lower ground. Starting as 
they do from this high elevation, they are so high 
above the heads of the lower beaters that the latter 
naturally have relatively little influence on them. In 
cases, therefore, where one end of the driving line is 
traversing higher ground than the other, it is well 
to have the latter end a good deal advanced, to give 
the beaters at that point a better chance of checking 
birds trying to fly over their heads. When the 
higher ground has been traversed by the beaters, the 
lower end of the beating line may then hang back 
a little to allow the others to come level with it, as 
soon as the inequality of the ground has been passed. 
A similar disposition of the driving line has to be 
made when the wind is blowing at all strongly across 
the drive ; so much so that in cases where the wind is 
very strong, and especially where it is coming from 
the higher ground to the lower, the lower and leeward 
end of the driving line may be advanced almost to 
the shooting line from the very beginning of the 
drive. In any case, it is a good plan to have a man 
who understands his business well thrown out a little 
in advance of the shooting line, and a little to the side 
of it, at either end, of course out of shot range from 
the guns. These men should lie down and not show 
themselves until the occasion requires it, that is to 
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say, until they see birds trying to break out of the 
drive. When they see this they should jump up, 
and if necessary wave their flags, endeavouring to 
turn the birds back into the way that they should go. 
The flankers have to use a deal of their own discre- 
tion, therefore they should be men of intelligence and 
experience. It is not a bad plan to have as one of 
them the head keeper, the generalissimo of the forces. 
From such a vantage point as is given him by the 
position of the higher of the two flankers, he is able 
to watch both the way in which the beating line comes 
on and also the way the birds advance. He can see 
whether they tend to swerve at any particular place, 
as at the sight of any particular butt or of the shooter 
within it. In fact, he is able to see the flight of the 
birds at the moment it is most important he should 
know it — for the moment that birds come to the 
guns is surely the critical one of the whole business. 
At Moy they have what seems to me an excellent plan, 
that so soon as the beaters come within range of danger 
from the guns, the keeper sounds a whistle, on which 
the host sounds a note on one of the small hunting- 
horns that are so wisely being used to supersede 
shouted orders in the field, and this signal is under- 
stood by the guns to mean that there is to be no 
more firing forward. Few of us, I think, do not know 
the uncomfortable doubt sometimes existing in one's 
mind as to whether it is safe to fire at a low bird coming 
late in the drive — and generally there are a few laggards 
that come on at the end in this way. One does not 
quite know whether the beaters are out of all danger 
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from a shot going through the fringe of heather on 
the brae, and yet here is a bird that ought to be shot 
in front ! Surely it is much better to have the signal 
given, so that there is no need to shoot with that 
half confidence and half doubt that are the cause of 
so many misses, and so that the beaters' safety is not 
left to the discretion of a gun who may not have a 
great measure of that quality. There is, it is true, 
something to be said on the other side of the argu- 
ment too. The man that has the duty of blowing the 
whistle has a big responsibility thrown on him. He 
is like the pointsman in the signal-box. And if he 
happens to let his attention wander, and neglects to 
blow the whistle at the right moment, there may be 
terrible trouble. Also, where the ground is broken 
all the beaters do not come within the zone of danger 
at the same moment, and it may be safe for some 
guns to go on firing in front later than others. On 
the whole, however, the balance of advantage probably 
is in favour of the plan adopted at Moy. Where 
there is no such signal given, beaters should signify 
their presence by holding their flags well up as they 
approach the guns. 

" It is a bird that ought to be shot in front." 
That is a saying that is true of the very large majority 
of the birds that are fired at. It is a saying that is 
true of a great many of those that are killed behind 
the butts. 

It is not for " the likes of me " to write much 
about the shooting of the driven grouse, when Mr. 
Fryer has said so much about the shooting of the 
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driven partridge that is applicable to the grouse no 
less. Into his discussion of the relative difficulty of 
the shot presented by the driven partridge and the 
driven grouse I will not enter, but will say only this, 
that when you hear men talking about these things 
you ought to inquire carefully from what style and 
place of grouse driving they take their standard. 
There is a very great difference between the difficulty 
of shooting grouse on a flat and on a hilly moor 
respectively. On the flat moor the birds come on in 
a steady even way that makes their shooting relatively 
easy. On a hilly moor they are twisting, curving, 
swerving as not even a partridge itself swerves 
and twists and curves. Moreover they go, beyond 
all dispute, a great deal faster than a partridge, and, 
equally beyond dispute, they take a deal more shot 
to bring them down. 

However that may be, it is very certain that a 
great many more birds would be shot by the inex- 
perienced in grouse shooting from butts if they 
could persuade .themselves to shoot more birds in 
front of the butt and fewer behind it. One of the 
great faults to which the inexperienced driving shot 
is prone is that of waiting too long after the bird has 
come within shot. Of course the whole thing is an 
affair of moments. There is not a very long time 
to wait between the coming within gunshot range 
of a grouse coming towards a butt down a stiff 
breeze and the same bird flashing past you. All 
these measurements of time are relative. But there 
is an appreciable space of time in any part of which 
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you may take the bird, and as a rule you will see 
beginners in driving reserving their fire until the 
bird is quite close to the butt. These same gentle- 
men who now wait so patiently you may often see 
firing the wildest and longest of shots at the same 
bird when he has gone past the butt, and this* 
as a rule, in spite of the fact that there are on-coming 
birds which give much easier shots. Of course there 
are cases of birds coming over a brae only a short 
way in front of the butt, and coming with a strong 
wind, at which there is not only no time for con- 
sideration of the moment at which you will choose to- 
fire, but at which actually it takes a very smart gun 
indeed to get a shot before the butt at all. That 
happens ; but what far more often happens is that the 
novice does not fire at the on-coming birds nearly as 
soon as he should. If he took the first bird that he 
saw as soon as it came within fair and easy gunshot 
range, he would have much more time for the second 
bird with his second barrel, and for the third and 
fourth birds with his second gun. I am presuming 
that the first bird is the leader of something like a 
small pack. It will take a defter shot than the 
beginner is likely to be to get off more than three 
barrels, two in front and one behind, at the ordinary 
covey on a fairly still day ; and generally you will 
see that the manner in which he deals with the covey 
is to wait to fire his first barrel till the first bird is. 
very close to the butt, indeed, then to fire hurriedly 
behind — very likely at the same bird which he has 
missed, or else at another bird — and probably snatch. 
vol. 1 T 
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his second gun from the loader just in time to be 
too late to make it worth firing that gun at all. 
What he ought to have done was to get two shots in 
front of the butt and at least one behind. But this 
hardly is the work of a novice. 

Although it is good to tell the novice that he 
ought to take his first bird far out from the butt, as 
soon as it comes within range, at the same time he 
may be warned that he need have no fear of shooting 
birds that are coming straight to him too near. He 
need not want to let the second bird — let us call 
it that, presuming that he has killed the first — pass 
the butt from any fear of blowing it to bits because 
it is at the muzzle of his gun in front. The feathers 
seem to form a shield, deflecting the shot to such an 
extent that no bird, I think, shot as it came straight 
on to the gun, and about on a level with the gun, 
has ever been known to be mangled, no matter how 
close it was when shot. 

There is an exception that has to be made to the 
general rule of shooting the birds as soon as they 
come within fair range, and that is in the case of 
birds fighting their way up against a strong wind. 
Down the wind grouse cannot turn, if they will, 
within gunshot range ; they require longer than 
that for their revolution ; but against the wind they 
are fighting all the way ; it is a good deal easier to 
them to let themselves be drifted back or across the 
wind than it is to go on beating, and they are ready 
to take the first occasion to be free from the weari- 
some struggle and to go sailing down the wind. 
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Therefore, if in a case like this you follow the general 
maxim to fire so soon as the birds come into shot, the 
result will be almost inevitably to send the whole lot, 
covey, pack, or whatever it may be, sailing back over 
the flankers* heads, despite the most frantic waving 
of white flags. In cases where the birds are thus 
beating up against a head wind, it is very important 
to let the leading bird or birds come right on, even 
past the butts, before firing. Encouraged by the 
lead thus given them, the rest of the birds will follow, 
and the whole line may get the shooting of which 
the whole line would probably have been robbed by 
a single shot fired too soon. You owe it to the other 
guns not to spoil their chances of sport by shooting 
over-soon when birds are thus coming fighting up 
the wind, and even on the scarcely altruistic prin- 
ciple of doing good to others that may return it to 
you, it behoves you to give them some consideration. 
A habit that driven grouse are rather fond of is 
to come forward until they arrive at something like 
long gunshot from the butts, and there to sit down 
and consider the situation from the two points of 
view — the beaters behind and the butts in front. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that these settling 
birds should be fired at, whether down the wind or 
against it, whether within range or without it. The 
last seems a hard thing to say, but it is very sure 
that if you leave the birds sitting there they are 
almost certain to act as decoys to draw others to 
come and sit with them, and it is about equally 
certain that on the approach of the beaters these 
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birds will prefer to break back over the latter's 
heads rather than face the line of the butts whence 
they have heard the cannonading. It is better to scare 
away the first of the settlers, even by firing at them 
out of range, than to let them stay there. More- 
over, it is wonderful at what a range you can some- 
times kill these settling birds — not the sitting ones* 
be it observed. When a bird is sitting his feathers 
are all down close. He is well shielded and very 
invulnerable. But when he is settling his feathers 
are all out loose, giving him very little protection. 
You may kill him then fully ten yards farther oflF 
than you can kill him when he sits. Often we see 
the most ludicrously bad practice made at the sitting 
or running birds. I think we generally shoot over 
them, and I have found my own efforts at the sitting 
bird less comic when I have remembered to aim just 
a little short of the bird. But in any case, the posi- 
tion is an ignominious one, whether you hit or miss. 
It has no glory. On the other hand, humanity, as 
well as the wish to save trouble in the pick-up, 
should suggest to you to give a prompt second 
barrel to the runner or the wounded bird. And 
it is all for the good of trade and the cartridge 
makers. 

Is it necessary to suggest to the novice that it is 
well not to fire right down the line of guns ? One 
hopes not ; and as a rule the novice is scrupulously 
careful. Not only must no shot be fired down the 
line, but no gun ever must be pointed so as to menace 
the line. The gun must not follow the bird round 
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from before the butts to behind. It must be lifted 
off the bird in front, if the bird be found to have 
come too far to give a safe shot in front, then, well 
pointed in the air, it must be brought round and 
aimed on the bird again when it has flown well past 
the line. The wooden stays that sometimes are put 
up on butts to make the following round of a bird 
impossible have been mentioned above, but it is 
rather in the nature of an insult to ask a man to go 
into such a butt as this. Still, it is a deal better to 
insult a man than to be shot by him, and we know 
guns who never ought to be let out of these special 
safety butts. 

When you have done shooting the birds in the 
drive, the next thing is to pick them up. Some 
guns are rather by way of affecting a loftjr indiffer- 
ence to this detail of the business. They have no 
idea where the birds are lying, nor even how many 
of them are down, and will not take the least interest 
in looking for them. This hardly is a fair return to 
the host and the keeper for the sport given. It is 
not easy to be exact — some men seem to have a much 
better natural faculty than others for remembering 
their birds, and where they lie — but one ought to be 
able to remember how many are down, and to have 
an idea how many are in front of the butt and how 
many behind. There are other men who, without 
the faculty of knowing where the birds lie, seem to 
have themselves a natural faculty for lying when the 
pick-up is in progress, claiming a good many more 
than their share, and claiming all outlying and 
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doubtful birds. They soon are known and detected 
by those who shoot with them, and their claims get 
a ready discount taken from them. Honesty is, in 
the long run, the best policy. Pick up as many as 
you can in the neighbourhood of your butt. If your 
number is short, ask your neighbours on either side 
whether they have any above their count to give 
you ; and if you have any over and above your own 
count, ask whether either of your neighbours is short 
of a bird or two. Often, where the butts are on a 
steep slope, there will be more of your birds near the 
butt next below, you than near your own. Of course 
a retriever is an invaluable help ; but he must never 
leave your butt until the drive is over. You are to 
expect no help from your loader in marking down a 
bird unless you especially tell him to keep his eye on 
a wounded one. This is not part of his business, 
and he ought to be fully occupied with you and your 
guns. An admirable lesson for the novice to learn 
is to push forward the safety bolt, if only one barrel 
has been fired, before handing the gun to the loader. 
I am afraid it is a lesson that few of us who began 
with hammer guns have learned, but it ought to be 
so well learned that the action becomes instinctive, 
and it should be taught to every novice. When a 
single bird is coming a little in advance of a pack, 
be on the look-out to shift your guns as soon as you 
have fired the first barrel, so that you may have 
your battery in full working order when the pack 
comes on. 

I am very much in favour, wherever it is possible, 
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of driving grouse ; but for all that it is certain that, 
where birds are lying fairly close and are pretty 
numerous, you may get a far bigger bag by walking 
them up than it is possible to make driving. It is 
not a mode of shooting that lends itself to descrip- 
tion or requires explanation. It is of a beautiful 
simplicity. It consists of marching over the moor, 
with a beater or two — chiefly to carry the birds — 
between each two guns, in more or less extended 
order according to the tameness or wildness of the 
birds. Some prefer walking up wind, some down. 
The grouse, like any other bird, always will rise 
upwind, and the moment that he is poising himself 
there, before embarking on his intended line of flight, 
is a very deadly one. Qn the other hand, driving 
is very much better for the future stock, because it 
is a means by which old cock birds are killed off 
more freely than by any other. For all that, it is 
certain that at the end of the season there will be 
bachelor parties of old cock grouse living on "the 
tops," as the keepers and gillies call the high ground 
of the moor, that probably never have been shot at 
at all, if it is a walking or a dogging moor. They 
get up there, out of the way of harm, and in the 
breeding season down they will come, persecuting 
the young breeding stock, with the result that the 
hens sometimes are hunted actually to death, and 
that many sterile eggs are laid. On a driving moor 
the upper beaters will drive in a good many of these 
"old rascals," but in any case a percentage of 
them will survive and will call for special attention 
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after the principal shooting is over. They require 
a careful stalking and killing off whenever there is 
spare time to do it, that can only be the work of a 
keeper or of a very zealous and active young 
gunner ; and the keeper is likely to do this sort of 
work the better of the two. There is a crawling up 
becks and burns to arrive undetected at the high 
places frequented by this old bachelors' club (en 
garfon for the time, be it understood) that is better 
done by an experienced man. In the first drives of 
the year, especially if it be at all a late year, the old 
birds, and especially the cocks, are the ones that will 
come on best and get killed off most. The young 
birds are not so fit to fly as they will be later, and let 
the beaters pass over them. At the second or third 
drives they will begin to come on, and thus it is that 
in some late years it happens that more birds are 
killed second or third time over than at first driving. 
Some people will tell you that so soon as you begin 
killing more hens than cocks it is time, in the best 
interests of the stock, to stop driving, but perhaps 
this is rather fanciful. At any rate on a walking 
moor these old grouse on the tops will need some 
special notice after the cream of the shooting has 
been taken off on lower ground. 

No doubt, as in drawing the first thing to be 
learnt is to draw a straight line, so in grouse walk- 
ing the first thing to learn is to make, and keep, a 
straight line. It is more important with grouse 
even than with partridges, because, as the ground is 
more apt to be broken and to hide guns from one 
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another, the direction of the line is sometimes the 
chief guide to the line in which it is safe to shoot. 
But, on the other hand, there are cases in which this 
principle can be modified advantageously, when you 
know that you can trust your guns. Suppose that 
you are walking up against a strong wind along a 
steep hillside — if you advance the guns at the, upper 
end of the line a gunshot or two, the birds that they 
flush up above are extremely likely to come swinging 
back down wind over the heads of the lower guns, 
giving wonderfully fine shots. Perhaps this will not 
make for a larger bag than if you had gone on in 
regular line, but certainly it will provide much more 
interesting shots for the lower guns — and that is the 
object, I suppose, for which we go out shooting, not 
merely to kill. 

It cannot serve much purpose to go on talking 
about walking up grouse, for no hint can be given 
that is not fairly obvious to common -sense. The 
rule of common-sense that most generally is honoured 
in the breach is the rule that you should not walk 
faster than is compatible with good shooting. You 
will kill far more if you are content with a pace that 
does not make you breathless and palpitating, and 
you will not overrun so many birds. That, and the 
hint that birds are very liable to rise just as you pass 
them and to fly back behind you — so that it behoves 
you to be ready to turn quickly round and be at 
them — are about all the suggestions that occur. Of 
course, walking up game is the simplest of all plans, 
requiring least arrangement. You may do it by 
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yourself, with or without a beater, or with as many 
guns and beaters as you please ; but a very pleasant 
help to you in the work is afforded by a couple of 
well-broken dogs. 

To go into all the business of dog-breaking would 
be altogether out of place here, for it has an honour- 
able place assigned to it elsewhere. It is to be re- 
membered that wild weather makes wild grouse, so 
that it is not, as a rule, much use to go out dogging 
while a storm of wind is blowing, nor even on the 
day immediately following two or three days of wild 
weather. The grouse take a day or so to quiet 
down. Then on a warm still day they will lie close. 
Both in walking and dogging you may save yourself 
a good deal of unnecessary trouble by leaving the 
most exposed sides of the hills alone, and " hunting," 
as an American would say, only the sides that are 
sheltered. There hardly will be a grouse on a hill- 
side exposed to a cold searching wind. Walking 
grouse, it is best, other things being equal, to take 
the higher ground first. For one thing, you can see 
better thence where the birds go to ; and also it is 
rather desirable to get them off the tops and to 
the lower ground, where you can deal with them 
better, and where as a rule they will not fly so wildly. 
This is a maxim that applies to dogging also, only 
there is always this consideration to modify it, when 
using dogs, that you must work them up wind, or 
travel across the wind, so as to get the dogs to 
quarter the ground in such a way that new ground 
constantly shall be to windward of them as they 
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range. If you are going up wind you will make 
your dog quarter his ground with an equal range 
to left and right before you. If across the wind — say 
with the wind from your left hand — then you will 
keep the dog ranging on your right hand chiefly. 
All these, to be sure, are fairly obvious maxims, but 
that is not to say that they are not often neglected. 

When you know your dog, and in some degree 
even with a strange dog too, you may be able to tell 
with some degree of certainty, by his manner of 
pointing the game, where it is lying, and what it is 
doing — whether still or running on. Your object 
should be, by going in advance of him, or by follow- 
ing him up closely, to get within range of birds 
as soon as possible, for you never know at what 
moment they may get up. As a rule, a well-broken 
dog will point steadily at birds that are lying 
crouched before him ; but if you see the dog 
looking up at you constantly, turning his head 
and drawing on with quick nervous steps, perhaps 
running hurriedly this way or that for a few steps, 
so as to get a more direct current of scent from the 
birds, then you may assume, as a rule (for differ- 
ent dogs and differently broken dogs have different 
manners, so that one cannot speak in a general way 
for all), that the birds are running on before him. 
In this case it is as well to get before the dog, to 
come down on the birds and check their running, or 
flush them into flight, for it is very possible that 
they may rise at a distance greater than gunshot 
range from the dog. On the other hand, if the 
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dog is steadily pointing, you are best just at his 
heels. If two guns are of the party, try to come 
on the birds, whether stationary or running, so that 
one shall be on the right and the other on the left of 
the covey when they rise. Then, each shooting the 
birds that are on his own side of the covey, neither 
is very likely to interfere with the other. 

Very often, when the dogs are ranging on a 
broken moor, they will come to a point where one or 
other of the guns, perhaps both, are not able to see 
them. In this case, whether the keeper is indicating 
the interesting fact of the point to you, or one of 
the guns is indicating it to the other, the signal is 
far better given by an uplifted hand than by any 
noise of shouting or whistling, which is calculated to 
alarm the birds and put them up long before you 
come within range of them. On the whole, you 
may regard it as a useful maxim to observe, that the 
more noise of the human voice you hear, not only 
on the moor but in any kind of shooting, the less 
noise you will hear of gun-firing. Nothing in the 
world frightens wild things so badly as the human 
voice, especially before they have had a good look at 
the speaker. When once they have seen him and 
taken stock of him, so to speak, they will be a good 
deal less bothered by the noises that he may make. 
Sometimes you will see deer that a gillie is attempt- 
ing to turn towards the stalker dash past the gillie, 
who is shouting with all his might, as if they quite 
well knew he would not harm them, whereas had he 
just shown himself, and then bobbed down again, or 
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called out to them while still remaining hidden, in 
either case the mystery surrounding his action would 
have terrified the deer. 

A very vexed question among dogging gunners 
is the setter or pointer question. Really it is rather 
a question of taste and sentiment than of hard fact, 
but there always is this to be said, that the setter 
with his long coat requires to get water more fre- 
quently than the pointer. It is not often that you 
will go far over the moor without the opportunity 
of giving your dog a drink, but there are moors, and 
certain places on moors, where water is scarce, and 
in such localities you may find a setter less adapted 
for the work than the pointer. On the other hand,, 
the beauty of the setter, his graceful form, silky coat, 
and fine action make him more attractive. than the 
pointer to most of us, and his pace of movement, 
and the greater stretch of ground that he will 
quarter, give him in this respect a positive advan- 
tage. Whether it be pointers or setters that you 
decide to use, you may always remember that you 
are practically the richer by a dog if they are taught 
to retrieve, or at the least to " point dead." If they 
will do this, you can dispense with a retriever's 
services. 

It is very rare in these days to see dogs as per- 
fectly broken as they used to be when shooting 
meant virtually shooting over dogs. There is too- 
much hurry about the modern methods which have 
been introduced by the invention of driving and of 
breech-loading guns for the ordinary man to have 
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leisure even to watch dogs, much less to teach 
them all the refinements that the gunners of the 
days of the muzzle-loader required of them. You 
hear people regretting " these good old days " still, 
but there must be some measure of affectation about 
their protestations, for, after all, the correct answer 
to them is, " Why don't you go and do it ?" There 
are muzzle-loaders to be bought still, and bought 
cheaply, and it is open to the sportsman still to 
adopt " the grand old manner " if he prefers it. 


The Food of Young Grouse 

That young grouse can be reared successfully has 
been shown frequently, but the precise nature of their 
food when wild has generally been considered to be 
the young buds of heather. The following extracts 
from a correspondence on the subject, published in 
Country Life, form part of the answers to the question, 
raised in a letter by Mr. C. J. Cornish, as to whether, 
in the absence of heather buds, or after their partial 
destruction by frost, the birds can find other food 
of a satisfactory kind : — 

" In reply to the question as to what, in my opinion, young 
grouse feed upon, I have no hesitation in saying that, like 
ourselves, they prefer the best, and (ailing that, nature and 
example make them take to the next best, in other words, 
the very small tops of the just visible young heather, which, 
by the way, does not suffer so much from frost as it does 
when it is a trifle older ; then if that, owing to non-burning 
or frost, is not to be had, grass seeds of various kinds are 
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eaten. Insects, which swarm in the neighbourhood of the 
heather roots, are eaten also. The grouse, being a healthy 
bird, changes his diet frequently, otherwise how is it that 
at the time of the berries he is found on some moors out of 
all proportion to the ground stock ? — A. Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh." 

The following is from the originator of a success- 
ful experiment in rearing young grouse : — 

"My employer, Lord Henry Bentinck, has asked me to 
furnish you with the information you require about the 
food of young grouse. In 1898 I reared eighteen young 
grouse by hand, and in 1899 I reared a few more. During 
the first month of their existence insects formed the chief 
part of their food. I spent a lot of time with those I 
reared in 1898 5 I shifted them on to different sorts of 
ground, and I may venture to say that I spent weeks along 
with them, watching the different things they ate. I found 
out that they ate many kinds of grass and herbs ; there is a 
small-leaved clover abundant here, which they were particu- 
larly fond of ; they were also partial to the leaves and the 
bloom of the bilberry, also the flower and leaves of the 
sorrel, and when they came across any heather they had a 
few picks at it. Very seldom they ate any grass seeds, only 
bent seed, of which they were particularly fond. The bell 
heather they very seldom ate ; if by chance they did so it 
was only the bloom. They also ate mouthfuls of dry 
powdery peat soil ; I claim to be the first to have found out 
this. About the first of June the spittle insects make their 
appearance here, and continue for about six or seven weeks ; 
my young grouse devoured thousands of them. At first I 
thought that it was the froth that they were after, but by 
watching them closely I found out that it was not the froth, 
but the insects concealed in it ; they appeared to be drink- 
ing the froth, instead of which I found out that they were 
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only feeling for the insects, but they cannot get the insects 
without swallowing some of the froth. I found out by 
taking my young grouse over a lot of ground, that where 
other insects were more numerous they did not meddle 
with the spittle insects. Young grouse in the wild, I feel 
certain, never meddle with the spittle insects, because they 
can find plenty of other insects, as they roam over a lot of 
ground in a day ; without exaggeration, I may venture to 
say that my young grouse picked up fifty insects for once 
they picked at anything else. Young grouse are great 
eaters j from daylight till dark they are almost continually 
eating. I forgot to say that I took a hen and coop and 
eight young grouse away into the moor a mile from here 
when they were three weeks and three days old. I moved 
the hen and coop every day for fifty or sixty yards. Some- 
times I fed them with groats, once and sometimes twice a 
day. A hawk killed one, but the other seven all lived to 
maturity. I should have no fear in rearing a lot on a moor 
in this way, providing I had a hut and gave them the same 
attention as is given to pheasants. Moving the coops fifty 
or sixty yards each day, so that they could find plenty of 
insects, would be about all they required in the way of food ; 
they would rear themselves if changed to fresh ground often 
enough. — William Prior, gamekeeper, Deeside, Dent, 
Sedbergh, Yorks." 

Captain W. H. Thomasson, writing from Wood- 
thorpe, Nottingham, 9ays : — 

"I think that there is no doubt whatever that young 
grouse can live without heather, and possibly could be 
reared artificially without it. Lord Savile's moor at Rysh- 
worth, in Yorkshire, has no heather on it, and yet it is a 
very good grouse moor. There the main food is the leaves 
and shoots of the bilberry. In most cases, however, the 
very great proportion of the food of young grouse is 
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heather. It is quite easy to see them feeding, and it is a 
pretty sight to see the young birds pulling off the heather 
buds, often all the tiny little things can manage, after a 
regular tug -of- war with them. They run on the top of 
the heather frequently in feeding. If you have young 
grouse in a coop with a hen, in an incredibly short time 
every bit of suitable heather will be picked off. It is 
essential to move the coops very frequently to let them get 
fresh heather, and most of the failures to rear young grouse 
come from not moving the coops often enough. In a wild 
state they eat a good deal of insect food where procurable. 
They are wonderfully clever at catching flies. I fancy the 
grouse bill of fare is more varied than people think, though 
their main dependence must be upon heather. This year 
(1902), in Forfarshire, when the grouse were hatched, the 
heather had made no growth, but there were, as is always 
the case unless the heather is killed by frost, a number of 
last year's green shoots on every sprig of heather. This 
was what the grouse fed on, and no doubt it is perfectly 
healthy food, though naturally not so good as the new buds, 
and of course more difficult for the young birds to wrench 
off the stalk. Grouse can be reared perfectly easily, but 
they never will be on a large scale, principally because the 
eggs travel badly, the covering round the yolk is so thin, 
and also because they are very hard to find. One can walk 
all day over a good grouse moor and not see a nest." 

Another correspondent says : — 

"Judging from specimens accidentally killed, I am in- 
clined to think the young grouse is chiefly a vegetarian, 
young heather and bilberry bloom being his normal food. 
There is no doubt, however, that he feeds freely on insects 
as well, and when obtainable I fancy he prefers the small 
caterpillar — which has been a perfect plague in this district 
(West Riding of Yorkshire) of late years — to his usual 
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diet. The dew, apparently, is quite sufficient to meet the 
drink question.— R. H. R. R. W." 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson wrote : — 

" Of course this is a question that the scientific naturalist 
must aid the ordinary keeper, shooter, and field naturalist 
in observing, but certainly it is the commonly held view 
that young grouse feed on the young heather— on the ling, 
not the bell-heather — and this is the great reason why grouse 
will not do on an unburned moor where the young heather 
is scarce. At Moy they are so strong on this point that 
they are very careful to burn the heather not in strips, as 
usually is done, but in small patches, so that the old birds 
may not drive the young ones off". On the other hand, 
it appears that recent experiments are trustworthy enough, 
tending to show that young grouse can be brought up 
without any heather at all, and there also is a great deal of 
* white land ' where there is hardly any heather, on some 
Yorkshire moors, where the birds flourish so abundantly. 
Last year, on a certain Scottish moor, hundreds of 
young grouse were found dead on one side of a certain 
burn and none were found dead on the other. It was 
the colder side on which they were found dead, and the 
cause of death was attributed, after examination, to the 
eating of frosted heather tops. It is quite sure, however, 
that we require a deal more observation, and a deal more 
post-mortem examination, before we can confidently say on 
what, exactly, the young grouse feed. That they can be 
reared on a varied diet has been fairly established, but this 
does not prove much with regard to their natural food when 
wild/' 

It will be seen from the various views taken by 
such practical writers as those quoted above that 
there is evidence that very young grouse, while 
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eating quantities of young heather buds, by no 
means depend on these for their living. Insects 
form a large part of their food, if they can obtain 
them, and also various seeds and leaves of the moors. 
This explains their survival in bad and late seasons. 


Black Game, Capercailzie, and Roe 

There is nothing much more satisfactory than 
seeing an old blackcock come sailing along high in 
air towards one's butt when grouse driving, and bring- 
ing him down, hurtling through the air, with a good 
shot well forward. That is the trouble — to get him 
well forward. As a rule, one is not forward enough. 
With his rather heavy body and short wings, he is 
apt to deceive one as to his pace, and one is apt to 
fire behind him. And he is a sturdy fellow, well 
shielded by strong plumage, and requires the whole 
of the charge, well placed, to bring him down, unless 
he is within very easy range. Into the exceedingly 
vexed question of the relative speed of different 
birds' flight I do not propose to enter, but the clever 
people say that a blackcock flies a deal faster than a 
grouse. I am content to say that he flies a deal 
faster than he seems to, and that I, personally speak- 
ing, commonly shoot behind him — and am in good 
company so doing. 

It is not very often, however, that the blackcock 
does come thus pleasantly sailing over your head. 
He is a wise and suspicious person, and generally 
detects you. In that case you are disappointed of 
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your shot ; but on the other hand you are likely to 
have an exhibition of the most masterful power] on 
the wing that any game bird can show you. The 
blackcock may be coming down a strong breeze of 
wind. He may be pounding along at a rate that 
seems as if it must give his heavy body a great 
momentum. His wings are rather short and stumpy. 
Yet there, so soon as he sees you, he will turn right 
round in the face of the wind, checking himself like 
a motor car with a powerful brake, and go straight 
back away from you in the eye of the wind. It is 
very fine, and I do not think that any other game 
bird has quite the same power as this. None cer- 
tainly cares to use it so often. At the same time, it is 
annoying, disappointing, especially when it happens 
often ; and where black game are numerous it does 
happen often. I remember a very satisfactory but 
unusual episode in which I took a small part. Four 
guns of us were walking from one drive to another 
when we saw a bachelor party of six blackcock 
coming towards us, flushed probably by the beaters 
going to the far end of the drive. We chanced to 
be in a depression that at some time of spate had been 
washed out by a burn, and crouched. The six black 
brothers came steadily on, their attention probably 
engaged by the beaters, right over our heads, and we 
bagged them all ! This is the kind of revenge on 
the usual " slimness " of the blackcock that is not 
likely to occur to one more than once in a lifetime. 

In the course of driving, and also in course of 
walking or of dogging, over the moor you may thus* 
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in the season, pick up a good many black game. 
Sometimes they seem to lie unusually close, closer 
even than the grouse. When the birds are young 
and you have put up one, and perhaps shot it, the 
others are particularly apt to lie very close indeed. 
The fact would almost seem to be that the black- 
cock and the grey hen are birds of very prompt 
decision, as indeed is evidenced by their way of 
turning right round in face of a wind and going 
straight back as soon as they see a gun in a butt. 
A grouse probably sees the gun as quickly, and must 
have nearly the same power of turning and going 
back ; but it seems not to make its mind up to such 
a difficult course, and so drifts on. Similarly in 
walking or dogging, the grouse often seem divided 
in counsel as to whether it is best to rise far out or 
to lie close. They choose a weak compromise. The 
black game rarely do this. Either they are up and 
away at once to avoid the danger, or else they make 
up their minds that the best chance is to sit tight, 
and then they sit very tight indeed. But on the 
whole you rarely catch them napping. I am speak- 
ing now of Scotch black game. On Exmoor I have 
seen them lying nicely before the dogs and getting 
up in a single-minded way ; but I rather think the 
relaxing air of the West Country makes them less 
cunning and " canny " than is common in Scotland. 

By preference, however, and as matter of ordinary 
habitat, the black game are not so much denizens of 
the open moor as of the woods. On the moor you 
will pick them up occasionally, and as you are likely 
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to be shooting the moor a good deal more often 
than you shoot the woods, you will kill more black 
game on the moor in course of the year than in the 
woods where they live. Nevertheless, when you 
organise a campaign that has black game as its 
special object, it is to the woods that you will go for 
it. An occasional day, when the woods are driven 
for black game and roe, with any odds and ends that 
may turn up, makes a very agreeable variety from 
the perpetual work on the moor. The black game 
are extremely wary, and unless you approach the 
wood that you propose to drive with some care and 
silence, you are rather apt to see the black game 
sailing up, rather like rooks, above the trees, and 
going off at a great height in the air to some other 
wood, whither you may follow them or not as you 
please. There is this to be said in your favour, that 
if you do succeed in getting into your places, and 
everything arranges itself well, before the black 
game have taken the alarm, a good keeper generally 
knows with some accuracy what line of flight they 
are likely to take. They seem to be very constant 
in this ; and therein lies your best chance with them. 
If you are posted in the wood itself, in a glade 
or clearing, and without any screen to hide you, it 
is very essential that you should keep quite motion- 
less. The slightest movement seems to attract the 
notice not of black game only, but of all wild things, 
with a quickness that is in striking contrast to the 
facility with which you seem to escape their obser- 
vation if you keep perfectly immobile. 
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It is not often that you will get a stalk at black 
game, except when they are down feeding on the 
stooks of cut corn. In the wood you only will see 
them coming like swift black ghosts among the 
trees, or, if your station is outside the wood, closely 
over the tree tops. On the stooks you may stalk 
them just as you stalk the grouse. The methods 
are identical, but the blackcock, a more subtle 
person than the grouse, requires to be stalked with 
greater care and finesse. Among the trees, as you 
wait, there may happen to come a bird of immense 
dimensions — big, to your startled gaze, if you are not 
familiar with the sight, as the roc of the Thousand 
nights and one more. This is a capercailzie. He 
is, to be sure, a bird that you will not see every- 
where — by no means so widely dispersed as the 
black game. But in parts of the East of Scotland 
they are common enough in the fir woods. The 
capercailzie is an indigenous bird which died out and 
was reimported from Norway, since which time it 
has quite established itself. The great gale of 1892 
(I think that was the year) which blew down so 
many fir trees in Scotland — the devastation that it 
wrought is still visible in shape of trunks lying like 
spillikins which before that night stood as forest 
trees, that the owners have not yet had energy, time, 
or money to get cleared away — these pine woods 
were the great home of the " capers " ; and the 
result of this devastation was to send the birds 
further out into the world seeking lodgings, and 
there are many "capers" in fir woods to-day where 
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never a one was to be seen before that gale. For 
all that, they still are very local, and many a man 
has shot for years in Scotland without ever seeing 
one. They cannot do without the fir trees, and 
their flesh tastes strongly of turpentine, especially 
that of the old birds. The youngsters make fair 
eating, but there still is the suspicion of the turpen- 
tine flavour about them. The startling appearance 
of these big birds among the trees reminds one of 
Leech's picture of Mr. Briggs's alarm when a cock 
pheasant gets up close beside him. But it was not a 
Sassenach, but a Scot of ancient and noble lineage, 
who recorded his experience on first killing a 
" caper " as follows : — u I knocked it down, and then 
went to try to kill it. I tried every way I knew, to 
no purpose, so I stabbed it in the head with my 
knife. Then it spit at me, and barked like a dog, 
and flew away with my knife ! " After all, the imagin- 
ation that gave the roc to the Arabian Nights is not 
wholly extinct in these practical modern days. 

The "caper" even more than the blackcock 
deceives as to its pace, by reason of its great size 
and rather heavy flight. It travels a good deal 
faster on the wing than it seems to, and in conse- 
quence, as with the blackcock, the shooter is apt to 
make insufficient allowance and to fire insufficiently 
far ahead. And the " caper " too, though not 
requiring so much shot, size for size, as the black- 
cock, is a solid, big fellow, and requires a good blow 
to knock him over. It is when you are beating the 
woods for black game, or for the capercailzie them- 
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selves, and only then, that you will come upon them ; 
for they do not wander out on the open moorland, 
nor come to the corn-fields, like grouse and black 
game. On the Continent they have a plan of calling 
the capercailzie ; but this is done in the breeding 
season, and we have a wholesome insular prejudice, 
to say nothing of an Act of Parliament, that forbids 
this way of dealing with them. After all, if few are 
shot annually, their numbers do not so increase as 
to do much harm, although in parts one does hear 
complaints of their driving away the black game. 

If it is desired to kill down the blackcocks, this 
best can be done by taking advantage of their 
peculiar habit of indulging in a morning fight, a 
ceremony that they seem to observe as religiously as 
an Englishman the habit of a morning bath. Here 
and there in the moorland, generally near a fir wood 
or a birch wood, you may come across patches, more 
or less circular, as a rule, in shape, on which the 
heather and tussocky grass are quite worn away. 
The surface is of close turf, and the turf is beaten 
firm as if it had been regularly rolled. The agent 
in beating it thus firmly has not been a roller, but 
the feet of the blackcock. This may be inferred 
from the white and black feathers lying about, and 
especially by an occasional feather having that 
peculiar lyre-like bend which is significant of the 
blackcock's tail. The area of the patch may be 
some fifteen yards or so in diameter. This patch 
is very often just on the outskirts of a wood, in the 
glades among the birches and the firs. In any case 
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it is easy to build a shelter of some kind, a hut, or a 
covered-in place with fir boughs, with turf, or what 
you please for the walls that comes handy, within 
easy gunshot range of this patch, which is the arena 
of the blackcocks' battles. Occasionally the birds 
will come and fight here at all hours of the day, 
but the common thing and regular practice is for all 
the blackcock in the immediate district to come 
down here as soon as the day dawns, and to have 
some encounters, as if to give themselves an appetite 
for breakfast and to stretch their limbs and set their 
blood going for the day. Therefore, if you wish to 
make a bag — a modest, but a pretty certain bag — of 
blackcock, the best plan is to go to this hut or 
shelter a quarter of an hour or so before the day 
breaks. Thus you get there unsuspected. With 
the first dawn of light a bird will come sailing down 
from the trees and sit and "gurgle" his note of 
challenge to all comers. The challenge soon is 
accepted, and another comes down to engage the 
first in battle. Soon they are occupied in combat, 
fighting somewhat after the manner of game-cocks. 
Presently a third will come and wait about for a 
little while, ready to have a look in with either of 
the first antagonists if they will give him some 
passing attention, but not entering upon any serious 
fighting business until a fourth arrives, whom he can 
have all to himself. In the shelter you will wait, 
presumably, till you have two pairs of fighters, say, 
in a line. Then a shot, and another as they rise, 
may perhaps knock over four or five birds. The 
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case here is not as with grouse on the stooks. 
Although they do not see the gunner, they will all 
rise simultaneously — that is to say, all that are un- 
wounded — and fly off to the trees the moment they 
hear the gun's discharge. It is very curious how 
alive they are to the slightest unusual noise. Al- 
though all the trees may be creaking in the wind 
and making a babel of noises, if you in the shelter 
make a " cheep " with your lips, the lowest whistle, 
or knock the gun against the wall of the shelter, all 
the birds at once will stop their battles and stand, with 
heads up, trying to distinguish and locate the sound. 
After firing your shot, or your two shots, fire another 
if necessary, for mercy's sake, to kill any wounded 
bird ; but after that first fusillade keep quiet, very 
quiet. Do not go out to pick up the dead. Leave 
them lying. Then, in twenty minutes or so, the birds 
will begin to come back to renew their battles, and 
you may get another shot, or shots. They will take 
no notice of the dead of their own kind lying about. 
Curiously enough, they do not seem to do each 
other much harm in these battles. Feathers are 
pulled out and heads bleed, but that is about all. 
If one, a youngster, finds himself much overmatched 
by a stronger bird, he will retire and seek a better 
match for himself. Occasionally a grey hen comes 
down, but apparently more to look on than to take 
part. It is a men's battle. The ladies do not join. 

So far as the shooting goes, it is obvious that 
there is no sport in this business ; but it is a way 
that you may commend to your keeper if it is 
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necessary to keep the blackcocks down, and, in any 
case, the spectacle of the fighting birds is so curious 
that it is well worth your while to go out at least 
once in order to witness it. 

A creature that often is shot while driving the 
woods for black game is the roe. It seems almost a 
sin to shoot with shot-gun these beautiful animals. 
It gives them hardly a chance for life ; and yet it 
seems wonderful that they should die, comparatively 
large as they are, to a charge of shot. But the ease 
with which they can be brought down at short range 
is wonderful ; a big brown hare seems to have much 
more vitality. It is really rather a waste of a fine 
sporting animal to kill the roe with shot-gun. Yet 
with rifle it is hard to get a fair shot at them. A 
snap-shot, as they dash through the bushes, is all that 
they often afford — a shot more adapted for the 
" scatter-gun " than the rifle. And the rifle is not 
the weapon to use in thick cover at beasts that are 
about the height of the most vital parts of a beater. 
There was a lurid story, not without humour, told 
in Forfarshire — old, doubtless, but all the best tales 
are that. "Are all your beaters out of covert?" 
a gunner asked the keeper. — "Yes, sir, all." — u Are 
you sure? Have you counted them?" — "No," 
with a surprised look, " I have not counted them. 
But if you wish it, I will. Yes" — after a brief 
reckoning — "they are all there." — "Ah," said the 
gunner, with a sigh of relief, " then I've killed a roe." 

These little uncertainties of life are not very 
pleasant while they last, and in England we respect 
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human life. It was in Germany that the loader said 
to his master, cc There, sir, there, fire — it is a boar." 
" Do you think so," said his master doubtfully ; " I 
am not sure. It might be a man." " Ah yes," said 
the loader insistently, "but you had better fire. 
// might be a boar" Our insular prejudice rather 
inclines us to throw the burden of proving its 
identity on the beast first. Unless it is proved not 
to be a man, we hardly like to fire on the chance 
that it may be a beast. This is a good rule to apply 
even in roe shooting. 

If it is useful, in order to let black game approach 
you, to be immobile, it is even more important when 
there are roe in the wood. Now and then, if you 
keep perfectly still, a roe will approach you, intent 
on the noises of the beaters in rear, and give you 
the easiest of shots. More often the creature will 
come darting past, going through the underwood at 
a pace that seems hardly possible for so large a 
creature in such thick bush. It really is cruel to 
fire at them unless the shot is an easy one, for 
though they die easily, you are unlikely to hit them 
in a spot that is immediately fatal with such a snap- 
shot, and, on the other hand, can hardly fail to 
wound them. 

Far the best sport with roe is to shoot them 
with a rifle, stalking them ; but it is very rarely 
that they give you this chance. In a wood inter- 
sected by many glades you may sometimes "spy" 
them with a glass and get a stalk at them ; but 
where they inhabit dense underwood they almost 
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certainly sec you first. Then the "chance," as a 
stalker would say, is a very poor one for a rifle 
bullet at the galloping roe, with all the intervening 
branches to turn aside the straightest directed bullet. 
Where roe are numerous you may have sport with 
them by going out " logging," as it is called ; that is 
to say, sitting on a log to await the chance approach 
of a roe. You will choose, of preference, a place on 
the outskirts of a glade that looks as if it were an 
attractive and likely place for the deer to come out 
and feed. Here again perfect immobility is neces- 
sary if the game is not to be alarmed. On the 
Continent they use a call — a wooden thing held in 
the mouth — to call up the roe to a gun in waiting. 
It is a mode that has never found favour in this 
country, but might be used with advantage more 
than it is. Roe-deer shooting, as a rule, suggests 
Scotland ; but personally I have nowhere in Scot- 
land seen roe in anything like the numbers that I 
have seen them in the coverts of Milton Abbey, in 
Dorsetshire. A few were introduced there, I think 
by the late Baron Hambro, and have increased and 
multiplied wonderfully. 

Of course the roe, the capercailzie, and the black 
game themselves do not by any means exhaust the 
list of creatures that are likely to find their way into 
the bag on a day especially arranged for beating the 
woods for the blackcock. Woodcocks, pheasants, 
partridges, hares, rabbits, grouse, and many more, 
to say nothing of wood-pigeons, are likely to swell 
the total on a day such as this, which is essentially 
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and delightfully one for making a " mixed bag " ; 
but all these are creatures that will be dealt with in 
their own particular chapter. One must not go 
poaching ; although such a day has some of the 
poaching elements about it. As a rule it comes as 
a very pleasant day off from the more serious and 
stereotyped business of shooting the driven grouse. 


Ptarmigan 

The ambition in life of a good many shooters of 
the grouse and others is to shoot a ptarmigan, and 
this not because the shooting is a work of such skill, 
not that the bird is so particularly good for dinner — it 
is, on the contrary, rather hard and dry eating — but 
because there are so many who have never shot a ptar- 
migan, and desire the new sensation. The sensation 
of ptarmigan shooting is new in more ways than one 
to many of those to whom grouse shooting is familiar 
enough, for the pursuit of the ptarmigan takes a 
man up into altitudes that one seldom reaches when 
grouse only are the quarry. The ptarmigan may be 
seen at say two thousand feet up ; but this is rather 
unusually low for it, and on the other hand it is 
seldom that we get up to this height while grouse 
shooting. Deer-stalkers are very familiar with these 
heights, and equally familiar with the ptarmigan that 
lives among them — indeed, more than sufficiently 
familiar. Many a hard but promising stalk has 
been spoiled just at the crisis by one of these whitey- 
grey birds going off from its whitey-grey stone 
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with the peculiar croak that sounds almost un- 
canny. There is something almost uncanny in the 
bird's living up in those altitudes where scarcely 
any vegetation grows, so that one sympathises with 
the crude remark of some youngster making his 
first acquaintance with ptarmigan : " What a fool 
the bird must be to live up here when he might live 
down below, in the heather, with the grouse ! " But 
no doubt the ptarmigan knows his own business 
best. What is rather singular, and seems as if he 
had some justification for his choice of habitat, is 
that often his nest and eggs escape destruction in the 
severe colds and snows that are too much for the 
grouse. The ptarmigan, naturally an arctic bird, 
lays eggs that have the useful quality of resisting 
the frost. The bird will sit on the eggs quite com- 
fortably among the snow without seeming to be 
bothered by it at all ; and, after all, the high cairns 
in which the bird dwells give shelter beneath their 
stones from the weather " of all airts," as no thick- 
ness of heather can give it. 

There is something peculiarly delightful in getting 
up to the heights where the ptarmigan dwells. The 
air is charmingly pure and light, the view is wonder- 
ful, and by the time the dweller in the plains has 
reached these elevations, he will have pumped all the 
stuffy air out of his lungs and will feel a sense of 
exhilaration that he has not known before. Of 
course it is a sensation that is well known to every 
stalker and to every mountain-climber, but the 
grouse-shooter in ordinary is a stranger to it. This, 
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I think, rather than the quality or quantity of the 
bag, is the attraction of ptarmigan shooting. There 
is no bird that is more capricious in its ways. On 
some days you will find them lying like stones, on 
others as wild as hawks, and with no apparent differ- 
ence in the atmospheric conditions to account at all 
for the change. On the day that they lie closely 
you may put up a small covey of them, perhaps 
shoot a brace, and mark the rest down. You may 
follow them, scrambling to the exact place among 
the rocks where you have observed them settle, yet 
not a bird is apparent. Then you begin to realise 
the value of their protective colouring. They live 
at the altitudes at which the eagle lives, and it is 
certain that the assimilation of their plumage with 
the grey boulders must save them times without 
number from his searching observation. In the 
winter, in the snowy time, they have the white 
plumage which is invisible on the snow. Now they 
harmonise perfectly with the rocks. At length your 
eye lights on one, and the bird, which must have 
been watching you intently, scuds off, followed, as 
a rule, by the rest of the covey. 

A dog will not help you greatly, and is not 
greatly wanted, for the finding of the ptarmigan 
when alive, but an active retriever, and especially 
one that has the habit natural to some of the breed 
of watching where a shot bird falls, will be invalu- 
able, for on the steep places that the birds frequent 
those that fall to your shot often tumble far down a 
precipice where it is hard work to pick them. 
vol. 1 x 
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The most irritating habit of all those possessed 
by the ptarmigan is, after you have flushed them and 
had your shot, or failed to get it, as the case may be, 
on one mountain top, to fly across light-heartedly to 
a neighbouring top. The distance is not great as 
the crow, and the ptarmigan, flies, but between you 
and that other top there may be who can say what 
depth of ravine to descend and reascend. It is 
exasperating. Your sport is gone for the day. So 
much so is this the case that where there are several 
tops in anything like close proximity it is far better 
to organise a small party to go up each simul- 
taneously, even if you are reduced to sending up a 
keeper only, or even a gillie, with a gun, up one or 
two of them. In this way you may play a kind of 
ping-pong game with the birds, keeping the poor 
things moving from one top to another, to be re- 
ceived, on arrival at each, by a man and a gun. It 
is, in fact, the only way, as a rule, to get any sport 
out of them, when the tops are at all close. On the 
other hand, if there be only one top within reason- 
able distance of the elevation that they affect, then 
you may have some good fun, with no more than a 
single party hunting them round and round this top. 
If some of the tops do not lie within your own 
ground, it is very well to join forces with your 
neighbour and agree that you will shoot the ptar- 
migan on your own tops on the same day that he is 
shooting them on his. 

And choose a fine day. With mist on the hill 
you have no chance of seeing either ptarmigan or 
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the view that makes up more than half the pleasure 
of their shooting ; and there is something of a 
chance that you may lose yourself and have to stay 
out on the mountain until the mist is pleased to lift. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

HINTS TO LOADERS, FROM A LOADER 
By H. M. Singer 

One of the first and most important rules a loader 
should learn is how to handle a gun safely. One 
cannot be too careful, and even the most experienced 
loader is apt to get a little careless in this respect. 
The old adage, that " familiarity breeds contempt," 
is often very strikingly illustrated in the handling of 
a sporting gun, not only by loaders but by sports- 
men themselves. I can give various instances of 
hair-breadth escapes in the shooting field from the 
accidental discharge of the gun without any undue 
carelessness on the part of the holder. The follow- 
ing are two cases in point : — 

On one occasion, when I was out shooting wild 
ducks, six guns and loaders were placed round the 
top end of a lake. The ducks had risen, and my 
gentleman being fortunate enough to shoot half-a- 
dozen, I had a little time to look round and see what 
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the other guns were doing. I was specially interested 
in one gentleman who had for a loader a young 
fellow who had been first footman with me, and 
whom I had instructed in the art of loading. The 
footman had just loaded his gun and was closing it, 
when, to my great surprise, bang ! off went one of 
the barrels, luckily without doing any damage. The 
loader in this instance faithfully carried out his in- 
structions by unloading and loading his gun behind, 
thus when his gun accidentally went off the charge 
expended itself into space. Had this loader been 
at all careless and loaded down the line of guns, 
most assuredly both the next gun and his loader 
would have been badly wounded. This instance 
demonstrates the need for the utmost care being 
exercised in the handling of a gun. 

The other case relates to the accidentally going 
off of a gun while in the hands of a gentleman 
who was a very careful sportsman. We had just 
finished a partridge drive ; the guns, loaders, keepers, 
and beaters had all congregated in the road awaiting 
orders for the next drive. While thus waiting, one 
of the gentlemen had sat down on the bank by the 
road, the stock of his gun resting on his knee, the 
barrels, of course, pointing in the air, when, without 
the slightest warning, one of the barrels went ofF 
with a loud bang, and I still remember well the 
expression on that gentleman's face at the moment, 
and his subsequent deep-drawn breath of thankful- 
ness when he found no damage had been done. 
Had he been holding his gun carelessly, several 
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people would undoubtedly have been wounded, or 
perhaps killed. 

These two incidents are sufficient to show how 
careful one should be at all times with a gun. The 
following are a few simple rules which, if acted upon, 
will make a man a smart, careful, and efficient 
loader : — 

First, two of the most important points to learn 
are the carrying and the changing of guns safely. 
A loader in handling a gun should at all times 
assume that it is loaded. He would thus never by 
any chance point it at any one, but in lowering the 
barrels be careful no one is in a line with them. 
When out loading, the correct mode of carrying 
the gun is on the shoulder, the trigger-guard up, 
thus keeping the barrels pointed in the air. It is 
decidedly unsafe for a loader to carry a gun with 
the trigger part on his shoulder, as the barrels are 
then on a level with other people's heads, and if by 
any chance the gun goes off, a serious accident may 
result. When a gentleman takes his stand, his 
loader should take up his position directly behind 
him — say, two feet off — and while waiting to change 
guns there are two safe ways of holding the weapons. 
First, grasp the stock just below the triggers with 
the right hand, then cross the right arm to the left, 
thus keeping the barrels pointed in the air and also 
making a rest for the right arm. The other way is 
to grasp the gun in the same way, slightly turn the 
body to the left, and rest the gun on the left arm ; 
the barrels will then point directly behind, and so 
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be perfectly safe. After many years' experience as 
a loader I am thoroughly convinced that the above 
are the only methods of holding a gun safely while 
waiting. 

Then as to changing guns. This is a most 
important matter, both for the loader and for the 
gentleman. Real smartness in changing them safely 
can only be attained by experience and a perfect 
understanding between the loader and gentleman. 
No prettier sight is to be seen in the shooting field 
than a really smart loader at a stand with a good 
and quick shot to load for. Then is seen the clock- 
work-like motions and the rapidity with which the 
gun is changed without any appearance of haste, 
with birds falling all around (the only movement 
of the loader being a slight movement of the body 
to bring the gun round safely to load and unload), 
which makes one realise what a loader should be. 
This state of perfection, however, can only be 
attained by constant practice together. The loader 
must be keen and alert, always on the look-out to 
assist his master in watching for birds coming over. 

In giving the above illustration I am only allud- 
ing to the experienced loader who has lived some 
time with a gentleman. A gentleman who con- 
stantly has a different loader cannot expect a man 
to become acquainted with his style. I shall now 
describe the correct way a loader should work when 
loading for a gentleman he is not accustomed to. 
He should stand directly behind his gentleman, 
holding his gun in either of the positions mentioned 
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above, and when changing guns the gentleman 
should turn round to the loader, the latter taking 
the empty gun with his left hand and passing the 
loaded gun smartly forward to the gentleman with 
his right. Care should be taken to place the gun in 
the hand in such a way as to enable the gentleman 
to get his gun quickly to his shoulder. A good 
average distance at which to place the gun in hand is 
about twelve inches from the breech of the barrels. 
It is important to the gentleman that he should 
receive the gun as near his shooting reach as possible, 
as very often he is not looking at the gun but at a 
bird coming over, and by having his gun smartly 
thrust into his hand an additional bird may ofttimes 
be secured. 

Now comes a critical time, unloading and loading 
safely and quickly. I have seen many different 
styles of handling a gun when loading, but my ex- 
perience and that of most loaders is that it is better 
to load the gun pointing behind. It is then 
behind the line of guns, and there is no risk or 
chance of covering any of the gentlemen or their 
loaders. Nothing is more annoying than to see a 
man load a gun pointing down the line, or the 
pointing of a gun at any time in the line. For a 
loader to do this is a very serious fault, and he is 
liable to be very severely reprimanded if noticed by 
any of the gentlemen, and quite right too. Such 
carelessness cannot be too strongly condemned. Only 
this season a case occurred of a loader loading his 
gun down or on the line, when by some means or 
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other the gun went off, and the result was the man 
loading for the gentleman next to him was badly 
shot, the gentleman also receiving injury. After 
the mischief was done the man was sent off in 
disgrace, but that did not help the poor fellow who 
had been shot. Had the bungling man been a 
careful loader, he would have been loading his gun 
pointing behind, so that when it accidentally went 
off it would have been perfectly harmless. Such an 
accident, however, should be rendered impossible, 
and my own plan of loading is this : Standing 
directly behind my gentleman (say two feet) with 
legs slightly apart, I change guns without moving 
the feet. With a slight movement of the body I 
bring the gun pointing straight behind, unload and 
reload, and swing round to my old position ready to 
change again. I strongly advise loaders to practise 
this plan. It recommends itself. There is no 
quicker or safer plan, and it is simple and easy. 
After a few trials any loader will become an expert. 
Every second is valuable to a loader, therefore it is 
his duty to study points which help him in quick- 
ness, which is so essential to a gentleman's shooting. 
By my plan the gun works round with the body, the 
right hand naturally takes hold of the stock, the 
thumb mechanically reaches the breech - opener, so 
that by the time the barrels are pointing behind, 
the hands are in position to open gun. Out fly 
empty cases, and with two cartridges ready in the 
hand the gun is loaded, shut, and ready to change 
again. Thus every movement helps the other, 
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making the plan rapid and safe. Great care should 
be taken in opening and shutting a gun so as to ease 
the spring as much as possible. I find that by 
holding the gun about eight inches up the barrels 
from the breech with the left hand, and the stock 
just behind the triggers with the right hand, using 
the thumb to push the breech-opener aside, one has 
a perfect command over the opening and shutting 
without any undue pressure, which might be 
injurious to a gun. A loader should on no account 
touch the safety bolt of a gun, or the hammers, if a 
hammer-gun. This should be left to the gentleman. 
Another point which the loader cannot be too careful 
about is unloading. Immediately the stand or drive 
is over, the loader should unload and only load 
again at the next stand. This gives very little 
trouble, and after doing it a few times one does it as 
a matter of course. Most gentlemen are very 
particular on this point, and rightly so, for it is very 
dangerous for a loader to carry a gun about while 
getting through hedges, jumping ditches, etc. Too 
much stress, therefore, cannot be laid on the im- 
portance of unloading at the finish of each stand. 
On giving a loader a second gun at any time, the 
gentleman should be careful that it is unloaded, or 
tell his loader to take the cartridges out. 

Having laid down a few simple rules on how to 
handle a gun safely, I may now say a few words on 
what constitutes a good and efficient loader. By 
following the above rules a man will become a safe 
loader, but to make a thorough, good, and smart loader 
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much more is required of him. When out loading he 
must be keen, ever on the alert, and when at a stand 
waiting for birds to come over he should, figuratively 
speaking, be his master's second eyes. All his 
faculties should be concentrated on the drive. Being 
slightly behind his master, he can often see birds first, 
and by calling "left," "right," or "over," can enable 
him to get a shot he might otherwise lose. Being 
behind he will also know in which direction his master 
will shoot, and if in the way, should duck his head, so 
that the sportsman can shoot over him. In partridge 
driving it is often necessary to do this, as birds come 
low and sharp over a hedge. Nothing brings out 
the good points of a loader better than partridge 
driving. He has to get into all sorts of positions, 
quite the reverse of comfortable. At one time he is 
crouching on the ground behind his master, at 
another in a ditch in front or under a low hedge ; 
but in whatever position, he must remember to hold 
his gun with safety, making sure never to cover any 
of the other guns or loaders. The experience gained 
in partridge driving is invaluable to a loader. 

Having gone into the matter of handling the gun 
safely, we come to loading. This is where the good 
qualities of a loader are tested. Quickness, judgment, 
and coolness are the three points required. Any one 
who knows anything at all about loading can put in a 
few cartridges when birds are scarce and coming over 
at intervals ; but when a loader is required to show 
nerve and keep his head is during a good drive or 
pheasant flush, when birds are coming over in a con- 
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tinual stream. Most loaders hold two cartridges 
between their fingers, so that the gentleman can have 
his third gun as quick as he can fire. Reloading 
then has to be done from the bag or packet, which 
causes loss of time. Very often one gets the car- 
tridges wrong end up, not knowing that such is so 
until you attempt to load the gun. This causes a 
most annoying delay while the cartridge is being 
turned round. In the interval the birds are coming 
over ; the gentleman gets impatient and annoyed at 
the gun not being ready, and calls out to his loader 
to hurry up, and to look sharp. The result is the 
loader gets " flustered," and takes longer still. My 
advice to a loader is when he gets a cartridge wrong 
end up, which will occur frequently, take matters 
coolly, and turn the cartridge and load the gun as if 
there were no birds coming over. Much valuable 
time will be saved if this is done. Should his gentle- 
man get impatient and call out, take no notice, but 
calmly go on loading. After the stand, tell your 
gentleman that you were sorry to keep him waiting, 
and explain the reason. A good sportsman is always 
a gentleman, and he knows what it means to get a 
cartridge wrong end up. On subsequent occasions he 
might not worry his loader when he was placed in a 
similar predicament. 

It is a well-known fact that the most experienced 
loader cannot load as fast as a gentleman can shoot. 
I make a point of mentioning about getting a car- 
tridge wrong end up as an encouragement to the 
novice. There is no help for it when loading from 
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a bag or packet. The experienced hand arranges his 
cartridges as near as he can, but in moving to change 
guns they get disarranged again, so he has to take 
his chance of getting a wrong-end cartridge out. It 
requires time to turn the cartridge, and while the old 
hand does it coolly, the novice is apt to get excited. 
My advice to the latter is to keep cool. 

Quickness in loading is most essential, and after 
having mastered the art of carrying, handling, and 
loading a gun safely, the loader should proceed to 
practise rapid loading. A good plan is at all times 
to load the gun as if it was required quickly, and in 
a flush, when a stray bird has been shot or a chance 
shot fired, make a point of reloading as rapidly as 
possible. By doing this one loads rapidly as a matter 
of course, but it has to be remembered, however, that 
to become a real smart loader much practice is 
required. A good way of practising is, when waiting 
a stand, to open the breech of the gun, unload it by 
raising the barrels up till the cartridges fall out in 
your hand, then replace them smartly. A little 
practice of this sort is very useful, and every loader 
should adopt it. Loaders should always remember 
when they have charge of guns that they have very 
valuable articles in their keeping — a pair of guns 
costing anything between £100 and £200. Gentle- 
men are generally proud of their guns, and like to 
see them well kept, and consequently loaders should 
be very particular and see they do not knock them 
against anything. I would strongly advise a loader, 
when putting a gun down at any time, not to place it 
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against a brick or stone wall, as it marks the gun ; 
also to see that it is placed where the dogs cannot 
knock it over. I have seen this done several times 
by dogs. It is really surprising how easy it is to 
mark a gun. A very slight contact with a hard sub- 
stance will make a dent in the gun, and this may 
also result when the weapons are carried together. I 
know of several instances where loaders in carrying 
driving stools have knocked the gun and made a bad 
dent. Speaking of marks on guns, I notice that very 
often the ends of the barrels get rubbed or chafed in 
the gun case, and to obviate this I have two little 
cases made of silk to slip the barrels into. I find 
these most useful, and strongly advise loaders to 
adopt them. 

Then regarding the cleaning of the guns. First 
of all allow me to make a few remarks about inter- 
fering with the mechanism. I maintain no loader 
should attempt to interfere with screws, springs, etc., 
if a gun gets out of order. A gunmaker should be 
consulted, and the question of repairs left in his hands. 
If a gentleman's watch went wrong, he would not 
expect his butler or valet to put it right. It would 
have to go to a watchmaker. A gun costs three or 
four times as much as the average watch, and there- 
fore if at all out of order it should go to an expert. 
In fact, all guns after a season's wear should be sent 
to the gunmaker to be overhauled and made ready 
for the next season. While speaking about guns going 
out of order, I may mention a good plan, the adop- 
tion of which I strongly advise. In the event of one 
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of the guns going wrong during shooting, the loader 
should take a cartridge in each hand, stand on the 
right side of the gentleman, who, after firing the gun, 
should open it and so eject shells. The loader sub- 
sequently should fill in the cartridges. These should 
be held in each hand, so that the thumb can be 
used in giving them a sharp push in. After a little 
practice, and when the gentleman has got used to 
opening the gun, he will scarcely miss his second gun. 
The loader must be on the look-out to u bob " down 
should a bird come to the right. To clean guns the 
loader should have a tooth-brush, together with a little 
long hair brush for cleaning the hole in the stock, in 
which the barrels fix. A hare or rabbit's foot is 
very useful for cleaning with oil, especially after a 
wet day. Vaseline is one of the finest things for 
guns. I think it is much superior to the usual gun 
oils. Rangoon oil is good, but when guns are put 
away for a time vaseline is invaluable. I use, and 
advise its use, at all times. The gun should be 
taken to pieces, the three parts being carefully placed 
together so that they do not get mixed with other 
guns, as several loaders may be cleaning at the same 
time. The barrels should be laid on a cloth to pre- 
vent them getting marked, and run through with 
plain tow first, after which put clean tow on the rod 
and a little oil or vaseline and run well through 
barrels. The brush with vaseline should be used for 
the ribs, and on each side of the ejector part, etc. 
The vaseline should thereafter be rubbed ofF with a 
soft duster, and the stock treated in a similar manner. 
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Special care must be taken after a wet day that every 
part of the gun has been thoroughly done ; otherwise 
it will rust. It is always wise to look through them 
in the morning and rub over with a duster. When 
starting to shoot in the morning, every loader should 
examine the barrels of the gun and see if they are 
clear before filling in the cartridges. A loader may 
be perfectly certain it is clear, but take my advice 
and look. I know of several accidents occurring 
through part of the cleaning rod or a piece of tow 
being left in the barrel. One gentleman I know had 
his thumb shot off and hand badly injured in this 
way, part of a cleaning rod having been allowed to 
stay in the gun. 

In theory and practice a loader will find the above 
rules for safety and position worth studying. When 
in the field he should be ever watchful, constantly 
on the alert to help his gentleman in every way, and 
doing this he will soon get the reputation of being a 
smart, careful loader. He may rest assured that, 
though his gentleman may not say as much in words, 
his efforts are always appreciated. 

[These hints to loaders might be usefully sup- 
plemented by some hints to those for whom they 
were loading. In course of the book we have found 
incidentally some strictures on the man who allows 
his loader to go about with his gun loaded. It is 
well to find Mr. Singer, writing from the loader's 
point of view, making the same point. Another 
hint to the young shooter, who is learning with 
two guns, that has been mentioned elsewhere, but 
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may be repeated here, is that he should train himself 
into the habit of slipping the check bolt to safe, 
before handing his gun to the loader, when he still 
has one barrel loaded. It is in the interests of all 
concerned, the shooter, the loader, and the entire 
party, that risks should be avoided. — Ed.] 
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Medhurst, Mr. Walter H., 5 

Milton Abbey estate, 171, 302 

Mole, the, 133, 135 

Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket, 131, 

149, l S° 
Moy, 229, 242, 251, 253, 257, 258, 

267, 270 
Murthly, 36 
Museum of Natural History, 10 

Nets, 33, 67 

New Forest, sport in, 23 

Newton, Mr. Alfred, 222 

Nightingale, the, 117 

Norfolk, sport in, 12, 33, 34, 35, 48, 

68, 72, 73, 89, 118, 162, 177, 

222 
Northrepps, 11 
Nottingham, sport in, 48 


Novices, hints to, 276 
Nuneham, pheasants at, 43 ; three 
days' sport at, 44, 45 

Obelisk Wood, the, at Holkham, 37 
Odontofkorina, 1, m 
Ormerod, Miss, 80 

Partridge, the natural history of, 1 1 1 ; 
the male and female, 112 ; descrip- 
tion of, 113; how to tell its age, 
113 ; range, 114 ; relations to man, 
115$ a brood at the Crystal 
Palace, 115 ; sitting, 117 ; favour- 
ite nesting-places, 117, 118, 119$ 
wet weather fatal to young birds, 
120 ; food of young, 120, 121 j crops 
of, 122 j some habits of, 122, 123 ; 
courage and skill in caring for young, 
122; difficulty of finding coveys, 
123 $ food of adults, 124 5 in snow, 
125 j question of replenishing ground, 
125 j pens, 126 ; management, etc., 
130; nesting, 132; eggs, 1335 
vermin, 133-136 ; the fox a deadly 
enemy, 137, 140 j precautions 
against him, 138, 139; hatching 
and early life, 140 ; gapes and 
remedies for, 140, 141 j manage- 
ment of a shooting estate, 142-148 5 
shooting, 148-149 j driving on a 
small extent, 153-156 ; knowledge 
of the flight of birds, 1 54 ; driving 
down-wind, 1 54 j shooting over dogs, 
160-169 5 walking in line, 162 j 
"half mooning," 165 ; pace of 
walking, 166 j countries that will 
not drive, 172 j generally on the 
increase in England, 172 5 rearing, 
174-187 j patent foods, 178 j shoot- 
ing in Hungary, 189-194 

the French, 127-129, 170, 171 

New World, 11 1 

Old World, in 

Prejvalsky, 115 

Peat blocks, 250 

Perdicma, 1,111 

Perdix hodgxoni*, 115 

Phatian'id*, 1, 64 

PAasianinoe, 1, 112 

Phauamii colch'icui, 2, 7, 70 

Rervesii, 7 

Phaitanux torquatus y 10, 70 

Phasis, pheasants named from, 2 
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Pheasant, the natural history of, I j 
pheasants in general, 2 j develop- 
ment of ring, 3 j description of 
common bird, 9, 10 5 different 
forms, 1 1 5 range, 12, 13; poly- 
gamous habits, 14 5 scent, 14 ; date 
of introduction, 14 j natural food, 
15; varieties suited for introduction, 
15 j shooting, 22 5 beating the 
coverts, 23, 27, 29-31 ; flushing, 
22, 30 $ the pheasant of the hills, 
24 j Mr. Fryer on shooting, 25 } 
possibilities of a hill country, 27 ; 
bringing pheasants to the gun, 29- 
34 $ the Scarborough Clump at 
Holkham, 32 j nets, 33, 67 j pheas- 
ants at Holkham, 35-42 5 pheasants 
at Nuneham, 43-45 j management 
and shooting in hill countries, 46 j 
a firm foothold, 47 j west v. east, 
48, 49 5 pheasants and agriculture, 
50-54 5 a "rough shoot,*' 57 j rises, 
57 5 •tops, 57, 58, 67, 68 ; rides, 
59 5 coppices, 59, 65 5 sievens, 67 ; 
driving in, 69 j straying, 70 j 
insect food, 72-83 j attitude to- 
wards the wire - worm, 78 - 82 ; 
rearing on a Welsh hill, 84; the 
high -flier, 90; sport on high 
downs, 9 1 j beating a down covert, 
93-97; breeding and management 
of young birds, 98 j artificial rearing, 
98, 99 j taking up the hens, 100 ; 
feeding, 101 ; food of young pheas- 
ants, 103 $ economy of rearing in 
numbers, 104 ; general remarks, 
105 5 moving birds from coop to 
covers, 106 j diseases and their 
preventatives, 107-109 

— ^ the Argus, 1, 2, 4 

Chinese ring-necked, 1 3 

Copper, 19 

Japanese, 3, 12 

Kalij, 4 

Monaul, 4, 15, 16, 20 

Mongolian, 1 3 

Oxus, 1 3 

peacock, 2, 4 

Persian, 13 

Prejvalsky's, 13 

Prince of Wales's, 13, 195 length 

of cock, 20 

Reeves's, description of, 2, 19 

Satschewan, 1 3 


Pheasant, Shaw's, 13, 19 

Soemmering, 3 

Strauchi, 1 3 

Tragopan, 18, 20 ; Temminck's, 

19 

true, 2, 4 

Zereefshan, 13 

Pigeons, 51 

Plovers, 51,248 

Poachers, 118, 147, 201 

Pointers, 167, 168, 285 

Polo Marco, quoted, 4 

Pofoplcctrm, 2 

Prior, William, gamekeeper, 288 

Ptarmigan, the, 212 ; where found, 
213, 304; the white-tailed variety, 
214; its local affinities, 2 14 ; account 
of life in spring and summer by M. 
Tschudi, 214; process of colour- 
change, 215; nesting habits, 216; 
shooting the, 303-306 

Rabbits, 49, 50, 51 j destructiveness of, 
50; on high downs, 91-97, 201, 
302 

Radnorshire, sport in, 28 

Rangoon oil for cleaning guns, 319 

Rats, 135 

Raven, the, 244 

Ravensworth, Lord, quoted, 6 

Rearing grouse, 287 

partridge, the u assisted nature " 

system, 174 ; injury or disturbance 
to hens fatal, 175 j the secret of 
success, 176 $ artificial rearing, 177 j 
advance in recent years, 177 j patent 
foods, 178 } coops, 179 j methods at 
Eynsham Hall, 180, 181 5 tests for 
addled eggs, 181 ; feeding young 
birds, 183 2 substitutes, 184; turn- 
ing out, 185 ; penning for laying 
and sitting, 187 

pheasant, on a Welsh hill, 84 ; 

artificial rearing, 98 5 methods pur- 
sued at Tring, 100 ; taking up the 
hens, 100 ; feeding, 10 1 ; pens, 10 1, 
105, 106 j nests, 102 ; food of 
young birds, 103 j overfeeding, 103 ; 
economy of rearing in numbers, 104 ; 
general remarks, 105 5 moving birds 
from coops to covers, 106 ; diseases, 
107 

Reeves, Mr., 4 

John R., 5 
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Rendlesham, sport at, 128 

Retrievers, 164, 278, 305 

Rifle, the, 300 

Rises, 57 

Roe-deer, 201, 291, 294, 300 ; stalking, 

301 ; logging, 302 
Rooks, 51, 78, 135, 244, 248 
Rothschild, the Hon. Walter, quoted, 

15, 17, 18 

Sandringham, 35, 36 

Scarborough Clump and Wood at Holk- 

ham, 36, 40, 41 
Scarecrows, 52 
Scent, 14 
Science of pheasant shooting, 23 j grouse 

driving, 255 
Scotland, sport in, 7, 15, 48, 49, 89, 

209, 225 
Seebohm, the late Mr. H., 209 
Setters, 167, 285 
Shepherds, 240 

Shooters, 55, 143, 246, 247,253 
Shropshire, sport in, 48 
Sievens, 67 

Somersetshire, sport in, 7, 216 
Spaniels, 71 
Sportsmen and game preservers — 

Ashburton, Lord, 119, 174, 179 

Bentinck, Lord Henry, 287 

Cornish, Mr. C. J., 2j, 286 

Craven, Lord, 178 

Dalhousie, Lord, 267 

Derby, Earl of, 1 1 

Ducie, Lord, 7, note 

Fryer, Mr. F. E. R., 24, 25, 26, 
158,271 

Glanusk, Lord, 84 

Harcourt, Mr. A., 44, 119 

Henniker, Lord, 119 

Hertford, Marquis of, 127 

Hutchinson, Horace, 290 

Karolyi, Count Louis, 190, 197, 200, 
201 

Leicester, Lord, 27, 32, 37, 39, 223 

Lewis, Sir Herbert, 25 

Mackenzie, Sir Allan, 262, 264 

Mackintosh of Mackintosh, 235, 
258, 287 

Mason, Mr. F., 180 

J. F., 180 

Montebello, Due de, 173 

Payne-Gallwey, Sir Ralph, 24 

Portland, Duke of, 48, 68 


Powis, Lord, 28, 64, 65 

Ravens worth, Lord, 6, 56 

Rendlesham, Lord, 127 

Rogers, Mr. C. C, 1 10 

Rothschild, Lord, 100 

Thomaason, Capt. W. H., 288 

Tweedmouth, Lord, 6, 56 

Wemyss, Lord, 163 

Wilson, Mr. R. Rimmington, 25, 
242 
Stanage Park, 27 
Stevenson, Mr., quoted, 11, 12, 115, 

219, 222 
Stoats, 134, 135, 243 
Stone, Mr. John J., 5 
Stoolcs, 295-299 
Stops, 57, 58, 67, 68 
Stowlangtoft, sport at, 145 
Sud bourne, 121, 128 
Suffolk, sport in, 119, 162, 222 
"Sykea/^i 

Tape- worms, 109 

Tegctmeier, Mr., quoted, 4, 14, 77, 82, 

108, 109, no 
Thornham Hall, Lord Henniker *s 

estate at, 119 
Tommiebeg Shootings, 61 
Tot-Megyer, shooting at, 189-194, 

197-203 
Tring, rearing at, 100, 103, 104 
Tschudi, M., quoted, 214 
Turkey, the, 1 

United States, 17 

Vaseline for guns, 319 

Vermin, 53, 73, 133, 134, 135, 242, 

*43 
Versicolor ', 3 

Wales, sport in, 24, 46, 48, 61, 68, 73 

Watercourses, 246 

Weasel, the, 158 

Webber, Mr. T. W., quoted, 16 

Wilson, Mr. Frederick, 16 

Wiltshire, sport in, 48, 171, 172 

Woodcocks, 51, 302 

Wood pigeons, 302 

Works referred to — Bennett's Wander- 
btgs in New South Wales, 4 ; Birds 
of Sussex, 2175 Bryden's Sport in 
South Africa, 222 ; Encyclopaedia of 
Sport, 15 5 Gray's Birds of the West 
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of Scotland, 2085 Matthew's Birds 
of Devon, 123 ; Millsis' Game Birds 
and Sheeting Sketches, 211 ; Millsis' 
Game Birds and Jffld Fowl, 221 5 
Payne - Gallwey's Hints to Toting 
Shooters, 24 5 Seebohm's British 
Birds, 209 $ Sport and Travels in 
Sweden, 114 j Stevenson's Birds of 


Norfolk, 11, 115, 222; Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, 80 j Tschudi's Monde des 
Alpes, 214; Victoria County History 
of Norfolk, 217 5 Webber's Forests of 
Uffer India, 16 

Yorkshire, sport in, 48, 89, 207 
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